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CHAPTER VIII. 

Tub (]ivi<lcn(ls of the East-India Company, like 
those of other mercantile bodies, liad been accus¬ 
tomed to fluctuate accordingly as circumstances 
were prosperous or adverse. In 17CG, the dividend 
had for some time been made at the rate ofjjix j>ei:^ 
cent, per annum. The news of the acquisition of 
the doM’anny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissii, im¬ 
pressed the pro])rietors with a belief that more 
might reasonably be expected, and at the same 
general court in which the success of Clives ne- 
, gotiation was announced,* a motion was made to 
^ raise the dividend to eight per cent.; but the Court 
of Directors having delivered an unanimous opinion 
that the proposal was premature, the motion, in 
deference to their judgment, wjts withdrawn. At 

* Held on the I8th June, 1766. 
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the next general court • however, the subject of 
increase of dividend was again brought forward, and 
an augmentation of still greater amount was called 
for. It was moved that the next dividend should 
be made at the rate of ten per cent, per annum. 
The Court of Directors, anticiimting that a proposal 
for increasing the dividend would be made, had 
prepared a report, the result of an investigation of 
the Company’s atlairs, with special regard to the 
subject of debate; and their conclusion was, that 
the circumstances of the Com)>any were not such n.s 
to w'arrant any increase. Notwithstanding this, the 
motion was pressed to a division, and was finally de¬ 
termined by a ballot, the result of which grave a vie- 
tor)' to the advocates of the proposed increase. This 
was followedf by a proposal to make overtures to 
Government for an extension of the dumtion of the 
Company’s charter, on consideration of their admit¬ 
ting the State to participate in the advantages of 
their recent acquisition. J Those with whom the 
proposal originated, indeed, manifested an exube- 

• Held 24th Sept. 1766. t Hth Nov. 1766. 

t 'Fhc creation of the new Enst-Indin Company, with which 
tlic old Company was finally incorporated, was one of the various 
expedients resorted to by the emharnissed government of William 
the Third, to raise money for the service of the State. The 
capital was to be lent to the Crown, and at n stipulated period 
after the repayment of the loan the exclusive right of trading was 
to cease. As the State found it convenient to borrow, and diffi¬ 
cult to repay, other loons were subsequently obtained, the ionttf 
for which was invariably on extension of the period of the conti¬ 
nuance of the exclusive trade. The proposal referred to in the 
text, however extravagant in its character, was, therefore, ac- 
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ranco of san^ine expectation worthy of the burn- chap. 
ins: clime on Avhoso wealth and fertility it was —' 

based. In consideration of an extension of the 
Company’s charter for thirty-seven years, they jre- 
nerously proposed to assi^i to the State all that 
should remain of tlie territorial revenues after the 
civil and military expenses of the settlements should 
be paid, and after payment of a dividend to the 
Company at the rate of fifteen per cent., to be 
^laranteed for ten years. During that period the 
profits of the Company’s ti-ade were to accumulate 
as additional cajiital. At its expiration, the Com¬ 
pany were again to derive their dividends from the 
profits of their trade; but if these should be insuf¬ 
ficient to pay fifteen per cent., the diflerence Avas to 
be made up from the territorial revenues. High as 
were the expectations of the proprietors, they were 
not prepared to entertain this j)lan. The proposal 
was met by a motion for the previous question, 
which was carried. This result was followed by a 
motion, recommending the Court of Directors to 
take measures for obtaining from parliament fur¬ 
ther powers for extending the trade of the Com¬ 
pany, and securing to them the benefits of the grants 
and acquisitions recently obtained. An amendment 
upon this was moved, embodying the views of those 
Avho had supported the first motion, but Avithont 
specially referring to them—motions of adjourn¬ 
ment sine die, and of adjournment to a future day, 

cordant with the principles on which accommodation had previ¬ 
ously been afforded mutually to the Crown and tlic Company. 

b2 
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CHAP. Avoro inado. and. after a protracted debate, the 

'_!!!' court broke ii]\ with an undei-standing that tlie 

subject should be resumed at tlie (luarterly court 
wliich was approachiu!;. But the successful results 
of Clive’s p«dicv luul attracted the notice of othei-s 
as well as of the proprietors of Last-Iiidia stock. 
Severd iiioutlis liefore tin* discussion last noticed, 
the Duke of Grafton, then prime minister, liad 
intimated to the chairman ami deputyndiairman 
that the atlaiis of the l-hist-India Company would 
pr(d»ablv occupy tlie attention of parliament in the 
apiiroachiii^ session, and that it mi^jht be expected 
to meet before Cliristmas.* It had met on the 
A.n. i7Cfi. lltli November; and on tlie lioth. a motion wius 
inmle in the House of Commons, for a committee to 
impure int«) the state and eomlitlon of the Company. 
It was carrieil, upon a division, by one hundred and 
twenty-nine aj^inst seventy-six; and it was then 
further resolved, that the committee should consist 
of the “wliole House.” 

On the 10th December, tlie court received orders 
to lay before the House of Commons a variety of 
papers, includinp' copies of all treaties and grants 
from any native jiowers between 1756 and 1766, 
both years inclusive; as well as of all coirespon- 
dence relating thereto, and an account of the state 
of the Company’s territorial revenues. At the time 
of making these orders, the House also called for a 

* 'fliis comnumientioo was made on tlic 28Ui August, 1766, and 
at the next general court (24th September) was announced to the 
proprietors. 
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statement of all expenses incurred bv Government chap. 
on account of the East-India Company during the ~ 
period to which the order for copies of the treaties 
and grants applied. These jiroceedings of parlia¬ 
ment were made known to the general court held 
a few days after the service of the orders, and the 
effect was to create a genenil impression that, under 
the circumstances, it was not advisable to make anv 

9 

application to parliament. With reference to the 
order for a statement of expenses incurred by Go¬ 
vernment on behalf of the Company, it was .sug¬ 
gested tliat a counter-statement should be prepared, 
of charges thrown upon the Comj)aiiy by the acqui¬ 
sition and preservation of their j)ossessions, the re¬ 
duction and temporary retention of Manilla, and 
other similar causes; but the Court of Directors, it 
wa.s intimated, bad already anticipated the wishes of 
the proprietors on this point, by giving onlei's for 
the preparation of such a statement. The genei’al 
court adjounicd till the 31st December, on which a.d. hoc. 
day a motion, recommending the Court of Directors 
to treat with the ministry and report their proceed¬ 
ings, wa.s carried unanimously. 

The Court of Directors entered on the duty coju- 
mitted to them, but their progress wa.s slow and 
unsatisfactory. The chairman, Mr. Dudley, writing 
to Lord Clive, says:—“ Wc have boon, and still are, 
studying the wants of the administration, for they 
themselves will not open their mouths to utter one 
syllable.”* Parliament continued to call for further 

* Quoted by Sir John Malcolm in Memoirs of Clive, vol. iii. 
page 197. 
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papers, and general courts continued to assemble to 
hear that their executive had made certain proposals, 
and that the ministers held their peace.* The stag¬ 
nancy of discussion was somewhat relieved by the 
irrepressible activity of Mr. Sulivan, who, being now 
out of the direction, produced a set of counter-pro¬ 
posals, to be submitted to ministers in place of those 
of the directors. The question was referred to the 
decision of a ballot, and the directors prevailed. 

The House of Commons had called for a variety 
of papers, but tlie committee did not proceed to 
business till the latter end of March. It sat at 
intervals tlirough the month of April and part of 
May. In the meantime the desire of the jjropri- 
etors for an increase of their dividend continued, 
but the ministers and the Court of Directors were 
alike opposed to its gratification. At a general 
court, held on the 6th May, the chairman reported 
the results of the negotiations between the Court of 
Directors and the advisers of the Crown, and ap¬ 
prized the proprietors of the feeling entertained by 
the latter against an increase of the dividend. It 
was, notwithstanding, moved, that the dividend for 
the ensuing half-year should be at the rate of twelve- 
and-a-half per cent, per annum, and the motion was 
carried. On the following day, the House of Com¬ 
mons called for the proceedings of the court at 
which this vote was passed; and at another general 
court, held on the 8th, the Court of Directors re- 

* The documentary communicationa on the part of the ministry 
were confined to a single paper, which, so far from expounding 
their views, consisted of nothing but a string of questions. 
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commendetl that it should be rescinded. After a 
debate of great length, a resolution was passed, to 
the effect that, in the arrangement with the minis¬ 
ters of the Cro^vm, four hundred thousand pounds 
per annum should be secured to the proprietors. This 
did not differ substantially from the former resolu¬ 
tion, as that sum would have furnished a dividend 
of twelve-and-a-half per cent. On the day on which 
this court was held, Mr. Fuller, the chairman of the 
committee of the House of Commons, moved for 
leave to bring in a bill for regulating the Company’s 
dividends, and the motion wa.s carried. The bill 
was brought in on tlic 11th, and read a first time. 
On the 12th it was read a second time, and ordered 
to be committed on the 19th. The object of tlie 
bill was to restrain any increase of dividend beyond 
ten per cent, till the next session of parliament. 

On the 18th May, the chainnan reported to a 
general court then held, that copies of the resolu¬ 
tion passed at the preceding court had been deli¬ 
vered to the Duke of Grafton, premier, Mr. Town¬ 
send, chancellor of the exchequer, and General 
Conway, one of the secretaries of state. An inter¬ 
view with the Duke of Grafton had been sought, 
but the answer of that nobleman seemed to offer 
little .encouragement to the hopes of the proprie¬ 
tors.* The Court of Directors, however, had deemed 

* Tbe following is a copy of it:—“ The Duke of Grafton pre¬ 
sents his compliments to the Chairman and Deputy of the Bast- 
India Company; his time is always at their command, but he owns 
he can see very little effect from any interview on the subject of 
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it expedient to try the efTect of a personal confer- 
Illl' ence: the chairman and deputy accordinj(ly availed 
themselves of the expressed readiness of the minister 
to receive them; but all that they obtained was a 
reference for his views to his written message. Un¬ 
der these circumstances, the Court of Directoi'S re¬ 
commended the presentation of a petition to the 
House of Commons, pressing the claims of the Com¬ 
pany, hut modifying them in some degree so as to 
meet the views of the administration. One of the 
main points in which modification took ]tlace, was 
that of the period during which the proposed agree¬ 
ment between the Crown ami the Company should 
remain in force. The jiroprietors had recpiircd a 
considerable addition to the ti*nn of their charter, 
and the expectations expressed as to the extent of 
such addition had varied from thirty-seven to fifty 
years. Ministers would conclude no agreement for 
more than three years, and the first clause of the 
proposed petition expressed acquiescence in this 
arrangement. The fourth, fifth, and sixth clauses 
proposed that the trading profits of the Company, 
and the residue of the territorial revenue, after 
deducting the expenses of administration, should 
fonn a fund out of winch the Company should 
receive £400,000 per annum as n dividend, and that 

the resolutions of the general court of FVidny last, which, differ- 
iag 80 much from the ideas jointly o))provc<l by the directors and 
the King's servants, appear more proper for the judgment of por- 
Iiamcnt» whose attention to the great aflfoir has been too often 
turned aside by fallacious appearances of accommodation/’ 
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tlie surplus should be equally divided between the 
Company and the jmblic, the share of the Company 
being appropriated to the discharge of their debts. 
The remaining clau.ses related to various j»oints, 
fiscal, militar.’, and commercial, but of inferior 
importance with reference to the existing circum¬ 
stances of the Company. The debate of tins day 
wa.s fierce and long. At a late hour, a motion being 
made for a petition to tlie House of Commons, 
praying that the petitionei*s might be heard by them¬ 
selves or their counsel against the bill for regulating 
the Company’s dividends, a ballot was demanded; 
and, as the bill was to go into committee on the fol¬ 
lowing day, it was suggestc<I, contrary to usual j)rac- 
tice, that the ballot should take j)lace forthwith. At 
nine o’clock in the evening it was moved and carried, 
that the ballot should then commence, and continue 
open till eleven. Against this decision several jiro- 
prietors delivered a protest. Another j>rutest was 
signed by the Court of Directors, who also refused 
to appoint any scrutineers. Scrutineers were ac¬ 
cordingly chosen by the proprietors, who rej)orted 
that the motion was curried by one hundred and 
thirty-eight against two. The debate was then 
resumed on the petition proposed by the Court of 
Directors. It was conducted uitli no less vehe¬ 
mence than that which bad preceded the ballot. It 
was finally determined to instruct the Court of Di¬ 
rectors to alter the petition, by suggesting the pay¬ 
ment of £400,000 per annum to the public in place 
of the proposed participation in the Company’s j)ro- 
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fits; and a few niiiuitos before four o’clock in tlie 
mominffof the lOtli Mav tliis memorable court ad- 

O «r 

jourued. The petition praying to be heard by counsel 
against the dividend bill was presented to the House 
of Commons on the same day. A motion, to refer 
it to the consideration of the committee, being op¬ 
posed, the debate was adjourned till the following 
day.* A motion succeeded for a return of the names 
of the projirietors who had balloted on the day be¬ 
fore under such e.xtraordinary circumstances, and of 
the amount of their stock. It was oj)posod; but, on 
a division, carried. The petition originally jircpared 
by tlie Court of Directors, and which submitted the 
proposalsof theCompanyforan arrangement with the 
State, was presented on the 20th, and referred to the 
committee. The adjourned debate on the former 
petition was then resumed, and the petition was ul- 
Hmately rejected. On the 25l]i, it was ordered, that 
it be an instruction to the committee to insert in the 
bill a clause regulating the mode of balloting in the 
general courts of the East-India Company. On 
the 27th, the bill came out of committee; and on 
the 28th, was read a third time and passed. On 
that day, it had been determined by a ballot again 
to petition parliament againsf; the bill, and pray¬ 
ing to bo hoard by counsel; but from the fact of the 
bill having passed'the House of Commons, it was 


* There appears, from the Journals of the House of Commons, 
o have been another petiUon of like chameter from certain pro- 

L1 o'? ''*°^*‘* referred to the committee, 

and on U.c 25 th of May the petitioners were heard by counsel. 
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no longer of any avail to petition there. The Com¬ 
pany, therefore, addressed their prayer to the House 
of Lords; and, uith a view to aid its success by a 
pledge of moderation, passed a resolution against 
any increase of dividend beyond twelve-and-a-lialf 
per cent, for two years. But they were not more 
successful in the upper, than they had been in the 
lower House. The bill was passed, though not 
without a protest against it signed by nineteen 
peers. Among the most powerful opponents of the 
bill was the chief justice of the King’s-bench, the 
Earl of Mansfield: and his lordship is represented 
to have condemned the proceeding as an exertion 
of arbitrary power of which there was no precedent 
—as an attempt to set aside a legal act of private 
men, legally empowered to dispose of their own 
property, in doing which they had violated neither 
the general principles of justice nor the by-laws of 
the Company.* There is certainly some force in 
the reasons of this distinguished lawyer—the in¬ 
terference of parliament to prevent a commercial 
co-partnery from ruining itself was at least an un¬ 
usual exercise of authority. But whether such in¬ 
terposition were justifiable or not, it is certain that 
it was beneficial, even to those who were restrained 
by it. The expectations of the proprietors had been 
unduly raised with regard to the benefits likely to 
accrue to them from the territorial revenues: the 
Court of Directors sought in vain to moderate them, 

* Hardwick Papers, quoted in Hansard’s Parliamentary His¬ 
tory, vol. xvi. 
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CHAP, and itwasonlybyforec of law tliat the tcmporar)’gra- 
—' tifieation of those extravagant hopes was prevente*!. 

Few, however, will believe that the ministers of 
the Crown took a very deep interest in preserving a 
trading company from the consequences of an im¬ 
prudent act. The wealth believed to be involved in 
the gift of the dewanny, ami the desire to divert 
some jMirtitui of it into the English exchequer, must 
be looked to as the real motives of their interfer¬ 
ence.* The question was raised, to whom the newly 
acquired territory belonged; but its discussion u as 
somewhat premature. The Company had in strict¬ 
ness ac(juired no territory, but only the right of 
administering the finances of Bengal, Behar, and 
Orissa ; and after satisfaction of certain claims, of 
applying the surplus to their own benefit. It may 
be conce<led, that ludtber a British subject, nor a 
company of British subjects, can acquire or exercise 
territorial sovereignty, but in this ca.se there u-as no 
sovereignty. The Emperor of Delhi was the sove¬ 
reign, ami the Company was his zemindar. It may 
be true, that this relation between the parties was a 
mere fiction; but similar fictions are common under 
all systems of government and law, and there is no 
reason why they should command less respect in the 
case of the East-India Comimny than in any other. 

• These fcclinps were not conSned to the ministers, but np- 
pear to have pen aded the people. Alderman Bcchford, leader of 
the popular party in the city of London, is represented to have 
expressed, in his place in parliament, a hope that the rich acquisi¬ 
tions of the Company in the East would be made the means of 
rclicriiig the people of England of some of their burdens. 
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Against public clamour and parliainentar)’influence, 
it was, however, vain to contend; and througliout 
the discussion which took j)lace among the proprie¬ 
tors of East-India stock, the admission of tlic State 
to a participation in the profits of the dewanny was 
assumed to be a necessary concession. A bill, pro¬ 
viding for the payment for two years of four hun¬ 
dred thousand pounds per annum by the Comj)any 
to the Crown, was accordingly brought in, and passed 
into a law, without opposition and almost without 
notice.* 

The operation of the act for limiting the amount 
of the Company’s dividends was restricted to one 
year. Before the expiration of that period, consi¬ 
derable changes had taken place in the ministry,f 

* By another act, of which the tendency was unquestionably 
good, it was sought to diminish the pernicious practice of creating 
fictitious votes. The bill was introduced with especial reference to 
the East-India Company, but, in its progress through the House 
of Commons, its operation was extended to other similar c.sta- 
blishments. It prodded, that no one should vote in any general 
court who had not been possessed of his qualification for six 
months. 

t 'This ministry, although the Duke of Grafton was its nominal 
head, ^vU8 formed by the celebrated Earl of Chatham, but at a 
time when his health was failing, and after liis disposition for 
public business had left him. It was from its commencement 
weak and unstable, possessing neither the favour of the court, 
the confidence of the people, nor any principle of conservation 
within itself. It was the ministry so finely ridiculed by Burke 
in the following passage of one of his speeches :—“ He made on 
administration so chequered and speckled; he put together a 
piece of joinery so crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed; 
a cabinet so variously inlaid; such a piece of diversified mosaic; 
such a tcsselated pavement without cement, here a bit of black 
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but no change in the policy maintained towards the 
East-India Company. A bill was brought in to 
continue for another year the operation of the 
former act. The Company resisted this, a-s they 
had resisted the former act regidating the dividends; 
but it ])assed both Houses by considerable majorities, 
although, like its predecessor, it was the subject of 
a protest in the Lords.* In the nionth of August 

stone, and there a bit of Vkhitc ; patriots and courtiers; king’s 
friends and republicans; Whigs and Tories; treacherous friends 
and open enemies—that it was, indeed, aver)’ curious show, but 
utterly unsafe to touch and unsure to stand upon. colleagues 
whom he had assorted at the same boards stared at each other, 
and were obliged to ask—' Sir, your name ' Sir, you have the 
advantage of me/ ‘Mr. Such*a*onc, I bog a thousand pardons/ 
I venture to say it did so happen, that persons had a single 
office divided between them who had never spoken to each other 
in their lives, until they found themselves, they knew not how, 
togcUicr, beads and points, in the same truckle )>cd/’— 
Speech on Repeal of the American Tea Duties Bill, April 19, 
1774. 

* The protest contains six sections, each stating and enforcing 
a particular ground of opposition to the biU. Tlie fourth, fifth, 
and sixth arc the most important, referring, not to the peculiar 
circumstances of the Company, but to general principles. Tlicy 
arc as follows: “ Fourtl). Because it appears to us Uiat to restrain 
the subject in the disposition of his own property, \?ithout any 
other pretence than the mere possibilit)’ of abuse (this bill having 
been chiefly defended upon that ground), is a principle unheard of 
in any free country, and most alarming to all the trading and 
monied interests of this kingdom; it goes to the subjecting to the 
same restraint, on the same loose reasons, every great company, 
as well as every public or private stock, which may become of 
magnitude sufficient to tempt, in future times, an impoverished 
treasury and a rapacious administration, since no degree of inno¬ 
cence can bo a security against such suspicion of a possible fmud, 
and such a suspicion may be made a ground for continuing an 
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following, it was intimated that the King’s ministers 
were ready to receive proposals from the Company 
nith respect to the territorial acquisitions and re¬ 
venues. The proceedings connected with the pass¬ 
ing of the bill restricting the amount of dividend 
have been detailed at some length, because they 
relate to the first instance in which parliament 
interfered with the property of the Company. It 

arbitrary restraint, until the subject shall consent to ransom his 
property on such terms as shall be prescribed to him. Fifth. 
Because this annual restraint tends to establish a perpetual inter¬ 
position of parliament, in declaring dindends for this Company, 
and, indeed, all companies whatsoever, to the increase of Uiat 
most dangerous and infamous part of stock-jobbing which is 
carried on by clandestine intelligence, and to the vesting it in 
the worst of all hands—those of administration ; for a minister 
who shall hereafter acquire in parliament (by whatever means) 
suffident influence for the purpose, may, by bis power of increasing, 
diminisbiag, or withholding dividends at his pleasure, have all 
the stockholders in these companies (a body extremely considerable 
for wealth and numbers) entirely at his mercy, and probably at 
his disposal, to the infinite increase of the already overgrown and 
almost irresistible influence of the Crown. Sixth. Because we 
apprehend that this unprecedented practice of declaring dividends 
in parliament may become a more alarming mode of undue influence 
on the members themselves, than any of those which have hitlierto 
sofrequently excited the jealousy of thclegislaturc, sinccit furnishes 
a fund for corruption far greater than any hitherto known—a fund 
in its nature inexhaustible, of the greatest facility in the applica¬ 
tion, and quite out of the reach of all discovery and prosecution. 
We think the principle of this bill the first step towards the intro¬ 
duction of such a new system of corruption, and have, therefore, 
resisted it, lest the constitution should become totally perverted 
from the ends for which it was originally established, and be no 
longer venerated by this nation, as giving security to liberty and 
property, and protection to the subject from all violence and 
mjustice on the part of Government.'' 
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is unneccssan’, ami would be uninteresting^, to pur¬ 
sue the suliscquent nejiotiations so minutely, and it 
will be suffioient to state, that an agreement for five 
yeai-s was elVected between the Government and 
the Company; that the latter were jierinitted to add 
to their dividends, jirovided the addition did not 
exceed one per cent, in any one year, nor increase 
the entire dividend to a rate exceeding^ twelve-and- 
a-lialf per cent, per annum; and tliat the pajincnt of 
four imndred thousand pounds annually into the 
Kxchequer was to be continued, subject to a reduc¬ 
tion, should the slate of the Company’s affairs coin- 
pel a diminution of their dividend below ten per 
cent. 

Ihit this agreement did not remove all grounds of 
diflercnce between tlie (loverninent and the Com¬ 
pany. The state of affairs in India was once more 
unsatisfactorj’. The stoppag^e of investments in 
consequence of the want of means to make tliem— 
the ill success attending^ the war with Hyder All, 
and other circumstances calculated to excite nlann, 
h.ad <letermined the Comjmny to send out commis¬ 
sioners vested with extraordinary jiowere; and fur¬ 
ther, for the jirotectioii of the British dominions 
and settlements in the East, they had solicited from 
the Crown the assistance of some ships of the line. 
To the fonner project the King’s ministers objected; 
and though not disposed to refuse compliance with 
the request for maritime assistance, they wished to 
attach to it a condition to which the Court of 
Directors and the proprietors were alike hostile. 
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Tliey desired tliat the officer who should com¬ 
mand in the Indian seas should he invested with 
the functions of a plenipotentiary. This heing ob¬ 
jected to, it was required that, in the political 
an’angements that might be made between the Com¬ 
pany and native states, that officer should have a 
large and ostensible share, and this upon the ground 
that the British CroMii was bound by the treaty 
of Paris to maintain the rights of certain Indian 
princes.* To Sir John Lindsay, who was to proceed 
to India in command of a frigate, the Court of Di¬ 
rectors had readily granted a commission to act in 
the Gulf of Persia. The question of granting to him 
further powers was submitted to a general court, 
and, after warm and long-continued debates, de¬ 
cided in the negative. Ministers did not press the 
matter further, nor did they persevere in resisting 
the proposed commission. Two frigates were dis¬ 
patched for Bengal, and in one of them the new com¬ 
missioners, Mr. Vansittart, Mr. Scrafton, and Colonel 
Fordo, j>rocceded. But their commission wa.s not 
opened—the ship in which they sailed never reached 
its destination, and was supposed to have foundered 
at sea. 

A most disgraceful act of the ministry must now 
be noticed. They had appeared to acquiesce in the 
decision of the East-India Company to withhold 
from the officer commanding in the Indian seas all 
power of interfering with the native states; but, 

* Ooe of whom had. long before the period of this negotiation, 
been deposed and murdered. 
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uotwitlistandinjj tins, they secretly pave to Sir John 
Lindsay a royal commission, confcrrinp the powoi-s 
wliich the Company had refused.* Tlic iiolitical 
inexpediency of this act was its liphtest fault. The 
incapacity of the ministers who committed it sinks 
into iii'^ipnificance, when compared with the crime 
of dishonourinp the name of their master hy associ- 
atimr it with a miserable and scandalous deception. 
The secret liistoiT of tliis proceeding transpired 
after a few veais. ami it is at once curious and in- 
strnctive. 

It is notorious that the education of Oriental 
jirinces docs not pro|>are them, in any degree, for 
tlie stations which they are destined to occupy. 
Ignorant, for the most ]>art, even of the state ol 
society around them, their ignorance of European 
politics, habits, and mannei's is extreme. They are, 
consequently, an easy prey for artful and unprinci¬ 
pled adventurers, who, traversing the world in quest 
of fortune, are not so fastidious as to reject any 
means of seenring their object, though fraud, false¬ 
hood. and treacher}', be among them. Mahomet 

* llic names of the men guilty of this mean, dastardly, and 
{wrfidious conduct ought to be recorded. The principal mem¬ 
bers of tlic ministry were the Duke of Grafton, premier; Lord 
North, chancellor of the exchequer; Lord Camden, lord chan¬ 
cellor; Lord Weymouth, Lord Uochford, and Lord Hilsborough, 
secretaries of state; Sir Edward Hawke, first lord of the admi¬ 
ralty ; Lord Gower, president of the council; Lord Bristol, lord 
privy seal. The minister immediately concerned in the negotia¬ 
tion with Uic East-India Company was Lord Woymoutli: from 
hhn Sir John Lindsay received hU commission. 
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Ali was dissatisfie<l; he met with a subject of Great chap. 
Britain named Macpiierson, who told liim tiiat Iiis 
dissatisfaction wa.s just; he did more, he profes.scd 
to be able to procure liini relief, and solicited a com¬ 
mission from the Nabob empowering him to proceed 
to England as an accredited agent of his highnc.es. 

The objects of this mission were stated by the envoy 
to be, to raise in the breast of the prime minister a 
favourable feeling towards the Nabob—to lay before 
him the distress of the prince, and to shew the ad¬ 
vantage which would arise to the British State from 
supporting him in what the agent termed the rights 
of his alliance.* The required authoritv was given, 
and Mr. Macphei-son proceeded to Europe. He 
appears to have relied in a great degree for the suc¬ 
cess of his mission upon the Earl of Chatham and 
the Earl of Shelburne, the fonner of these noble¬ 
men, though only holding the office of lord privv 
seal, being regarded as the active head of the admi*- 
nistration; but, on Maepherson’s arrival in England, 
he found that in one of the many ministerial changes 

* See Memorial of Services rendered to the Nabob, printed in 
Appendix 1 to Third Report of Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, made on 12th June, 1782. VVhen Mr. Maepherson 
was questioned in the Council of Madras (of which he was 
subsequenUy a member) as to the authorship of this paper, his 
reply was, “ that it was impossible for him to give a precise 
answer to the question, the paper being neither wrote in liis hand 
nor signed by him, nor does the President inform him that he 
has received it from any authority; it is a paper of considerable 
length, and refers to transactions previous to his being in the 

Company’s service.” Such an answer is quite conclusive as to 
the genuineness of the paper. 
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wliich nljout tlmt time occurred both the Earl of 
Chathaui ami the Earl of Shellmme had retired from 
office. Nothin" discouraged, however, he resolved 
to proceed witli his case—and he expresses himself 
on tins subject with a sense of conscientious obliga¬ 
tion truly edifying:— “ Whoever” says he, “had 
tlie favour of the sovereign, it was my business to 
interest him in the support of my employer.”* The 


justice of tlie Nabolfs complaints, and the interests of 
the ambassadors country, were secondary considera¬ 


tions—his duty to Ids employer was primary, and 
nothing could be more fortunate, where conscience 
was so scnipulously regarded, than the fact that the 
course of duty to'which the Nabob’s emissary felt 
committed was. at the same time, the course most 
likely to advance his peisonal interests. According 
to his own re]KH‘t, he also enjoyed another singular 
])iece of good fortune. The minister to whom ho 
had to apply was all that he could wish. “ Fortu¬ 
nately,” he says, “ the favourite and minister was a 
pereonage of the first distinction—of the noblest and 
most steady principles; every consideration pointed 
out his grace as the member of the British empire, 
whose friendship and support, next to those of the 
Sovereign, were the most desirable to the cause of 
the Nabob.” His grace’s virtues were, however, but 
subordinate to his position, for the Nabob’s advocate 
adds, “ but above all, the consideration of his being 
at the head of aflairs, made it necessary to apply to 
the Duke of Grafton.”! 


• Mcmoriiil, ut supra. 


t Ibid. 
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Having determined to whom to apply, tlic next 
consideration was how to secure the minister’s ear. 
Macj)herson had no acquaintance witli the duke, and 
he felt tiiat without introduction he had little chance 
of ai)proachiiig him with success. The deficient 
link in the chain of communication was supplied hv 
the intervention of the Earl of Warwick, to whom 
Macjiherson was known; and with a letter from the 
earl in one hand, and a plan for the administration 
of Indian affairs in the other, the representative of 
the potentate of Arcot waited on the minister. The 
diplomatist was a cautious as well as a persevering 
person. The j)lan which he presented to the Duke 
of Grafton was, he states, intended to sound his grace: 
he ^\’as not less wary with regard to the nature ami 
extent of his powers. He says“ I signified, in 
some degree, my commission.”* His caution was 
not unreasonable, but it was unnecessary. Ills mis¬ 
sion was too agreeable to be slighted. He was 
invited to a second interview, and then he became 
satisfied that “ it was unnecessary to act with 
further reserve.” His grace, he states, “ sjmke so 
feelingly of the oi)pression under which the princes 
of India laboured from the usur])ed authority of the 
commercial subjects of the state,”f that the emissary 
was convinced that the ground was prepared for the 
seed which it was his business to cast upon it. He 
lost no time in opening his client’s case, and, accord¬ 
ing to his own report, availed himself to the full 
extent of an advocate’s privilege of colouring. He 

♦ Memorial, ut supra. t IWd. 
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“ expatiated upon the siijjerior merits of the Nabob, 
shewed that he was tlie person to whom Britain owed 
the rise of iier power in India—tliat his attacdiment 
and unsullied honour to the English were unparal¬ 
leled and being thus led to the subject, he 
“ dwelt,” he says, “ upon the ])ersoual merits” of his 
patron as “a statesman and a gentleman.” Thence 
diverging to the Nabob’s wrongs, he sought to fix 
and deepen the already awakened sympathy of tlie 
minister by an exjiosition of the “ indignity and 
even tyranny” to which the exemi)lary prince was 
subjected. 

To what extent the eloc|uent expounder of the 
Nabob’s case illustrated the well-chosen tojucs of 
his speech does not appear. But it may be con- 
cludetl uitli safety, that he ilid not inform his noble 
auditor that the Nabob had never j»ossessed a mili¬ 
tary force tlmt w;is regarded by his allies in any 
other light than as an incumbrance—that he had 
been kept on the throne solely by the power of the 
British arms—that his “ merits as a statesman” con¬ 
sisted in on almost matchless combination of weak¬ 
ness and perfidy—and that his claim to praise as a 
“ gentleman” must rest, if it could be sustained, on 
his reputation for meanness, falsehood, and cowar- 
<lice. Such is the report of history, whatever might 
be that of Mr. Maepherson. 

Having concluded his harangue, the advocate 
presented his letters in attestation of his autho¬ 
rity, and produced what he calls the “ credential pre¬ 
sents.” Mahomet Ali was aware that presents are 
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<ui iiHlisj)eiisiib]e auxiliary to diploiiiaev in India, chap, 
and he might not uiinatiirally suppose that the same 
practice prevailed in Europe. But his adviser 
ought to ha^e known better, lie, Iiowever, re- 
iJorted to iiis master tliat he had tendered tiie pre¬ 
sents, but he did not j)retend that tliey were ac¬ 
cepted. The duke, lie .says, declined to receive 
them, but accom])anicd his refusal by a declaration 
of his dotenniuation to give all In's influence as 
minister in support of tlie cause of Mahomet Ali. 

■I he admiration and gratitude of the Nabob’s com¬ 
missioner were unbounded, and lie represents tlie 
speech in which tlie duke’s gracious answer was con¬ 
veyed, as doing “ honour to the minister of the best 
of kings, and the first of nations.”* Indeed the effect 
of his grace’s benignity was almost more than the 
dijilomatic functionary could bear. “Overwhelmed,” 
says he, “ with the nobleness of this answer”—the 
connection of the cause and tlie consequence is not 
very clear—“ overwhelmed with the nobleness of 
this answer, I took up the presents and offered them 
in the name of the Nabob to his grace’s secretary, 

Mr. Bradshaw ;”t but it appears that Mr. Bradshaw 
wax not less inexorable than his superior, and re- 
fiised the offer with equal decision and more warmth. 

Although such a result must have been expected, 
Maephorson represents it as embarrassing him. 

He feared that bis employer would not believe that 
men who would refuse his presents could have any 
serious intention to serve him, it being an esta- 
* Memorial, ut supra. f Ibid, 
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blished princiiile in the East never to refuse a 
jiresont, whether the receiver inteiul to servo the 
donor or not. Another fear oppressed tlic agitated 
mind of tlie Nabob’s reiiresentative. Tlie refusal of 
presents would he a thing so new and strange to 
his illustrious employer, that he apprehended it 
would be attributed to his neglect of pressing. At 
a suhseipient interview, he, with an amiable candour, 
stated his feai-s. The duke’s secretary ])ut an end 
to them by a jiregnant remark. After compliment¬ 
ing the negotiator, by observing that, from the con¬ 
fidence reposeil in him by the Nabob, any represen¬ 
tation which he might make must be credited, the 
j)olite secretary added, “ I3ut we do not wish him 
ti» judge of things from their representation, but 
from their event. If he find his cause esjioused 
here, and the conseijuent effects in his situation, you 
will have less difliculty in persuading him that the 
minister can bo Ins friend without receiving his 
presents.”* 

The minister had refused to be bribed; but faith 
in the all-potent influence of money led to a pro¬ 
posal which it was thought could not fail to be 
agreeable at the treasiiry. It was twofold; and the 
minister had only to choose between the support of 
public credit by the jmrehaso of a considerable 
amount of stock, and a more immediate and direct 
benefit to the exchequer to be derived from a loan 
at a very low rate of interest. Under pretence of 
a sense of the security of tho British funds, as com- 

* Memorial, ut supra. 
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pared witli the precarious tenure of property in 
India, and of the Nabob’s desire to make provision 
for his younger children, it was proposed on the 
part of that ])rince to invest seventy lacs of rupees* 
in any public stock that the minister might name; 
or, if preferred, to lend that sum, or eveu a larger, 
to the British government at two per cent. The 
proposal came to nothing; and probably the minis¬ 
ter thought that the chance of realizing it was not 
great. At the time when it was made, Mahomet 
Ali jnofessed to be surrounded by pecuniary difli- 
culties; and, indeed, such was his situation through¬ 
out the greater part of his life. This offer was, 
notwithstanding, one of the means by which the 
favour of the English government was sought. The 
Nabob’s agent continued to pursue his avocation in 
various other modes. He wrote pamphlets, anil 
letters in the newspapers, proclaiming the royal and 
ministerial determination to suj)j)()rt the Nabob; 
and to give these publications greater weight, he 
dated them from Arlington Street, where the Duke 
of Grafton resided. He caused articles calculated 
to serve or flatter the Nabob to be inserted in books 
published by others, and these articles to be brought 
jirominently to the notice of the advisers of the 
Crown. He laid before ministers a suggestion for 
passing an act to restrain the Company’s servants 
from interfering with the government and succes¬ 
sion of Indian princes; and this proposal was made 
with especial reference to the situation and wishes 

• About £700.000. 
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of Mahomet Ali. His iiitrifciics fomented (litter- 
enees between the Company and the servants of the 
Crown; ami he took advantage of the agitation, of 
wliich he was a main cause, to push the objects of 

liis mission. "I availed myself,” says he, “of tlie 

• • 

disputes wliicli subsisted, or were rather commencing;, 
between his «;n»ce as fii*st lord of the treasury and 
the India directors, to enforce the projiriety of sup- 
|tortin^ tlie Nal)ob.”* His labour was not thrown 
away. The ministry resolyed to supjmrt Mahomet 
Ali; they resolved to diminislj the jtower, authority, 
and influence of the East-Tndia Company; but they 
were too weak to reckon upon carrying out their 
design ojienly. Still they would not abandon it. 
They determined to eflect their object l)y any 
means; and as it couhl not be accomplislicd openly, 
it was to he achieved by stealth. The secret com- 
mission of Sir John Lindsay was the result of the 
mission of Mr. Macidierson. 

Sir John Lindsay, on arriving at Madras, pro¬ 
ceeded to assume the exercise of the high powers 
with which he w’as invested. He announced to tho 
governor and council that he Avas the bearer of letters 
and presents from tho Crown to the Nabob of Arcot, 
and invited tliein to grace the delivery by giving their 
attendance on the pleni|)otentinry. This was de¬ 
clined, and an angiy correspondence commenced, 
whicii was .subset|uently continued on subjects of 
more grave importance. Hyder Ali was attacked 
by the Mahrattas, and both tho belligerents were 

* Memorial, ut supra. 
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desirous of the assistance of the English. Tiie "o- 

o ^ 

verninent of Madras wished to maintain neutrality, 
but had they felt at liberty to Join either party in the 
war, their inclinations would have led them towards 
Hyder AH. On the contrary, the Nabob was dis¬ 
posed to favour the Mahrattas; and ho succeeded 
in enlisting the king’s plenipotentiary on his side. 
On this discreditable portion of the British history 
of India it is unnecessary, and would be uninterest¬ 
ing, to dwell. The Court of Directors, on becoming 
acquainted with the powers bestowed on Sir.John 
Lindsay—the first intimation of which was derived 
from Madras—remonstrated against thecoui*se taken 
by the ministry, of which, it may be ]>resumed, the 
latter were in some degree ashamed. The powers, 
indeed, M'ere not withdrawn, but a change was made 
of the person to whom they were entrusted. Sir 
Robert Harlaud was appointed to succee<l Sir John 
Lindsay, and the Court were informed that such in¬ 
structions had been given him as left “ no reason of 
apprehension to the Company.” 

In the meantime, the government of Madras had 
become involved in hostilities with Tanjore. These 
arose out of disputes between the Rajah of that 
country and Mahomet Ali. The fortress of Vellum 
was attacked, and taken; the city of Tanjore was 
besieged, and would probably have fallen, had not a 
premature peace been concluded by tlie son of Ma¬ 
homet Ali. The conditions agreed to by the Rajah 
of Tanjore not being performed within the stipu¬ 
lated time, hostilities recommenced. Thev termi- 

' «r 
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Dated in the surrender by the Rajah of the for¬ 
tress of Vclluin, and the districts of Coiladdy and 
Elangad. 

Tlie new j»Ienij>otentiary, Sir Robert llarlaiid, 

. liad arrived in August, 1771. Notwithstanding his 
alleged instnictioiis were such as to leave “ no rea¬ 
son of apprehension to the Company,”* his conduct 
was oven more oflicious and dangerous than that of 
his predecessor. lie entered into negotiations with 
the Mahrattas, and involved himself in endless dis- 
jnites with the governor and council. He finally 
departed, in great wrath, having neither offered to 
the governor nor received from him the courtesies 
usual on such an occasion. On the folly wliich 
sanctioned two rival English authorities in India, 
each thwarting the other, and thus tending to de¬ 
stroy all re.spect for the nation to wliich tliey be¬ 
longed, it would be useless to dilate. It is sufii- 
cient to observe, that it was one of the weakest 
and ino.st reprehensible acts of a ministry, whose 
confidence in themselves was equalled only by 
the distrust with which they were universally re¬ 
garded. 

The annoyance Mhich the governor and council 
received from the conduct of Sir Robert llarland 
wa.s not the only source of disquiet to them. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, it will be remembered, had been 
concerned in the mutinous proceedings in Bengal, 
and for this oftence he had, under the sentence of a 

* Letter from Lord Rochford, one of his Majesty's secreta¬ 
ries of state, to the Court of Directors, 20th April, 1771. 
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court-martial, been most justly dismissed the service. 
The proprietors, however, had thought proper to 
restore him—a most ill-judged exercise of lenity. 
Sir Robert Fletcher could not plead want of cxj) 0 - 
rience in extenuation of his guilt, and that guilt 
was greatly aggravated by his rank. It was parti¬ 
cularly his duty to set an example of military obe¬ 
dience to those whom he commanded. When that 
duty was forgotten, and the influence of his rank 
given in aid of the cause of mutiny, neither the 
crime nor the danger was of ordinar)' character.* 
These obvious truths were, however, forgotten or 
cast aside in the zeal of ])ersonal friendship. Sir 
Robert Fletcher, on his restoration, was appointed 
to the chief command, and to a seat in council at 
Madras. There he soon became involved in violent 
disputes with the governor. Being ordered to Tri- 
chinopoly, he applied for a pa.ssage to England, in 
order, as he represented, to attend his duty in par¬ 
liament, of which body he was a member. He was 
informed, that when he had set an example of mili- 
taiy obedience, any representation from him would 
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* To give a pretence for the restoration of Sir Robert Fletcher, 
tlie proceedings of the court-martial were referred to General 
Lawrence and General Calliaud. The revision of the sentence 
of a court-martial by two private officers having no authority 
whatever to give an opinion on the subject, was extraordinary, 
and the conduct of the revisers was not less so. Unable to find 
reasons in the evidence submitted to them to justify the recom¬ 
mendation which they were expected to ^ve, they extended their 
inquiries to that which had never been referred to them; and in 
regard to Sir Robert Fletcher's former services, recommended 
tliat he should he restored. 
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receive due attention. The lesson which ho had 
already received was probably not lost upon him— 
he jiroceeded to Trichino|>oly, and took charge of 
the fortress. The council then ))asscd a resolution, 
that out of respect and veneration for the House of 
Coininons and their privileges, no impediment should 
be offered to the immediate return of Sir Robert 
Fletcher to the discharge of his duty in that as- 
semhly. 

Refore this transaction, the govenmient of I^Iadms 
had been eng;»ged in aiding Mahomet Ali to punish 
certain Polyg:!!^? who ha<l offended him. They soon 
afterwards gratified him, by making war upon Tan- 
jor(‘. The conntry was subdued, and the Rajah 
made prisoner. S|)ace cannot be afforded for a 
minute impiiry into the justice of this war, but it 
was at least (piestionable. Mahomet Ali had long 
thirsted for the jiossession of Tnnjore, and the Kn- 
glisli government at length indulged him by its 
compiost. The Dutch had purchased of the Rajah 
the town of Nagore and its dependencies; but their 
retention of the ]mrclmsc was alike disagi-cealdo to 
the Rnglish and the Nnboh, and an arrangement 
was made for its surrender. 

It is now necessar)’ to glance at the affaire of 
Bengal suhscriuently to the departure of Clive. The 
government of Mr. Verelst, who succeeded to the 
chair, aflbrds little deserving of notice, lie inter¬ 
fered to protect the Emperor and the Vizier from a 
menaced invasion by Abdalce Shall, projected an un¬ 
successful expedition to Nopnul, and concluded a 
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new treaty witli the Vizier. Mr. Vcrclst was sue- chap. 

• , VIU. 

ceeded by Mr. Cartier, the principal events of whose — 
administration were a dreadful famine, and tlie deatli 
of the Nabob Syef-al-DowIah of small-jiox. Tlie Na¬ 
bob was succeeded by his lu'otlier, Mobarik-al-Dow- 
lah, aboy about ton yeai-s of age. On the departure 
of Mr. Cartier, his place was occupied l)y Warren 
Hastings, who had been brought from Madras for 
tlie purpose of succeeding to the cliair, of which he 
took possession in April, 1772. Among the earliest a. D. 1772 . 
acts of his government was one little calculated to 
secure, either to himself or Ins countr)*, the confi¬ 
dence of natives of rank. For this act, however, he 
was not responsible; it was forced upon him by the 
orders of his superiors. Tlie Court of Directors 
were dissatisfied, and not without cause, with the 
financial results of their government in Bengal; and 
they had resolved to discontinue the u.se of the 
machinery through which the office of dewan had 
hitherto been e.xerci.sed—to dispense with the native 
agency, which it had been deemed necessary to 
maintain at the liead of the revenue department, 
and to commit to European serv’ants the discharge 
of the functions with wliich the Company had been 
invested by the Emperor. But this was not all. 

Reports prejudicial to the character of Mahomed 
Reza Khan liad reached the Court of Directors. 

They had travelled through no regular or respect¬ 
able channel, and originated, it is believed, in the 
intrigues of Nuncomar. Unhappily, the Court of 
Directors listened to them; and orders wore sent 
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out to seize IMaliomed Reza Khan, his family, par¬ 
tisans, and adherents, and detain tliem in custody 
till his accounts should be duly examined. Hast¬ 
ings lost no time in executing these orders; and 
among the parties apprehended was the gallant 
native Shitabroy, whose services to the English 
might have saved him from such an indignity. Al¬ 
though the Court of Directors seem to have been 
aware of the character of Nuncomar, they relied in 
a groat degree upon evidence which he was expected 
to jiroduce for establishing the charges against his 
rival. His zeal, indeed, could not be questioned; 
and Hastings enlivened it by appointing his son, 
Goodias, treasurer of the Nabob’s household. This 
appointment Hastings defended, ujion the ground 
that the young man thus favoured was of a cliaracter 
opposite to that of his father—jilacid, gentle, and 
without disguise; and that Nuncomar had no authority 
but that arising from his ascendancy over the mind 
of his son. Tlierc can be no doubt that the honour 
bestowed on the son was virtually bestowed on the 
father; and that the influence of an able, intriguing, 
and unscrupulous man like Nuncomar, would bo 
unbounded over the mind of one in whom the habit 
of filial respect had prepared the way for the ready 
surrender of ins judgment, and who possessed no 
share either of the ability or the guile of his parent. 
Hastiugs, however, could be little disposed to trust 
Nuncomar, and there is no reason to conclude that 
ho then entertained any hostile feeling towards Ma¬ 
homed Reza Khan. As far ns can be discovered. 
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he wa.s actuated only l)y a desire to carry out tlie 
views of his employers; and in the means winch lie 
adopted to conciliate Nuncoinar, without, as ho be¬ 
lieved, trusting him, his judgment was jirobably more 
to bo blamed than his intentions. The inquiry into the 
conduct of the deposed Naib advanced slowly, and 
the confinement of himself and his associate Shitab- 
roy, in consequence, was protracted. Hastings al¬ 
leged the vast influence of the chief j>risoner, and 
the necessity of breaking it before any eflicient pro¬ 
ceedings could be adopted, as the reasons for post¬ 
poning them. Though tedious, the inquiiy* was pro¬ 
bably fair; for Mahomed Keza Khan was acquitted. 
Shitabroy participated in the acquittal, and was dis¬ 
missed with extraordinary marks of honour. But 
these were ineffectual to their intended object of 
soothing his wounded spirit. He died shortly after¬ 
wards, and his death is attributed to the combined 
influence of grief and of the debilitating effects of 
the climate of Calcutta.* 

The Nabob was a minor, and in the abolition 
of previous authorities it became necessary to make 
provision for his guardianship. The choice made by 
Hastings of a guardian for the infant prince was 
certainly an extraordinary one. In such a state of 
society as that which prevails in India, where women 
of rank never emerge from seclusion, excepting 
under very extraordinary circumstances, it could 
scarcely have been anticipated that a female would 
be selected for an office of state, and still less such 

* Scott's History of Bengnl, page 453. 
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R female as was oliosen for (lie guardian of the Nabob. 
Tlie object of the governor’s choice was Munny Be¬ 
gum, a favourite inmate of the harem of Mccr JalHer, 
tlie motlier of Noojuin-ad-Dowlah, but not of the 
reigning jirlnce. Hastings defendeil this step, on 
the ground tliat the only man mIio could jnetend to 
the tnist was the brother of Mcer JaHier; and that, 
as he had a numerous family, the influence of his 
own ambition nr that of his sons might be danger¬ 
ous to the life of the yemng Nabob. There is un¬ 
doubtedly force in this objection; but if a regard to 
the safety of the young Nabob rendered it advisable 
to seek a guardian from the gentler sex, there seems 
to have been no reason for excluding from the 
trust the prince’s mother, who wius yet living, and 
against whom no exception appears to have existed. 
The character of the pei'son actually chosen was not 
such a.s to justify the irregularity of setting aside 
the superior claims of the Nabob’s mother. Brovi- 
onsly to obtaining the favour of Mecr Jaffier, Munny 
Begum had been a public dancing-girl, and in the 
exercise of this occupation had attracted the notice 
and won the all’cctions of the master of Bengal. 
Her reputation, it is not to be presumed, was either 
better or worse than that ordinarily maintained by 
the class of persons to which she belonged—and 
the character of the dancing-girls of India is too 
well known to need description. It is not sur¬ 
prising that, when the annals of the Indian govern¬ 
ment were afterwards assiduously searched, to find 
matter of accusation against Hastings, this extra- 
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ordinary appointment should Imvo given rise to one 
of tlie charges preferred against him. It lias never 
been satisfactorily exjdained, and seems incapable of 
reasonable explanation. If honestly made, it was 
most discreditable to Hastings’s judgment: in what¬ 
ever light contemjilated, it is a blot uiion his admi¬ 
nistration, and it was one of the main sources of the 
disquiet of his after-life. 

But it was not matter of internal regulation only 
that called for the attention of the governor. The 
Emperor had repeatedly pressed for the assistance 
of the English to enable him to march to Delhi, but 
had invariably been refused. In the Mahiattas ho 
found more complacent allies. By them he was 
conducted to the place where his ancestors had in¬ 
deed been sovereigns, but where, however his situa¬ 
tion might be disguised, he was but the shadow of a 
prince. The Mahrattas never work without their 
price; and part of the jiayment of their services to 
the Emperor Wiis the transfer to them of the dis¬ 
tricts which hud been assigned for his support in his 
arrangement with the British Goveniinent. That 
government now resumed the districts, a measure 
not unjustifiable, a.s they had been ti'ansferred to 
their enemies. It was, at the 8.ame time, resolved 
to discontinue the pajment of the annual tribute 
to the Emperor. This, too, as a tempomry expe¬ 
dient, while the Emperor was leagued with a j)ower 
dangerous to the British Government, or rather wa.s 
entirely at the mercy of that power, was a measure 
of ordinary precaution. But it was not as a tem- 
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porar)’ expotlient tliat tliis measure was adoptea. 

It was laid down hy the governor and council as an 
express condition of any future arrangement with 
tlie Coiniiany. that the Emperor should be required 
to renounce his claim both to the arrears of the 
tribute and to all future payments for ever. This, 
it was urged, would be only a just recompense for 
defending against the Mahrattas his possessions in 
Korah and Allahabad, in the event of their being 
restored to liim. Another reason was assigned for 
this proceeding, and. in the opinion of the governor 
and council, one of even greater weight than the 
fonner. “ We are justifieil." said they. “ by the 
stronger plea of absolute necessity, in insisting upon 
it, as our revenues are utterly unable to support any 
longer so niinous an expense."* “ Indeed,” they 
observed, in addressing the Court of Directors in 
answer to some complaints which had reached that 
authority, “ the state of our treasiny’ rendered it 
imjimeticablo to comply with these jiayinents, or 
with those which he (the Emperor) would doubtless 
have continued to demand in full of bis stipend, as 
it was then em]*ty of cash; besides that, the great 
amount of our debt at interest required our first 
attention to its diminution and the immediate 
discharge of the interest upon it, instead of squan¬ 
dering away the wealth of the Company on a 
pageant of authority from which you can never 

* Instructions to Hastings oa his departure to negotiate with 
the Vizier. 
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derive any real benefit,”* No minute scrutiny into 
the motives of the discontinuance of the Comjuiny's 
stipend will be necessary. That wlncli had dictated 
the policy of Vansittart, decided also that of liis 
successor, Hastings, An empty treasur>’ bad led to 
the dethronement of Meer Jaffier, and the same 
cause deprived Shah A Hum of that by wbicli 
thrones are supported.! 

* Secret Letter from Bengal* lOth December, 1772. 

! The <liscontinuance of the Emperor*? stipend was not a sud¬ 
den thought. It appears to have been long meditated as a resource 
under financial embarrassment, and it is painful to find such lan¬ 
guage as the following addressed to the Government of Bengal from 
home; it occurs in the course of some instructions relating to the 
withdrawal of a brigade which had been stationed at Allahabad. 
After giving orders for this step, the letter proceeds thus:—‘‘llie 
effects that we look for, from withdrawing the brigade, will be 
either that the King will put himself in Shoojali-ad-Dowlah's 
pow'er, follow the brigade, or fling himself into the arms of the 
Mahrattas, or any other power who will give him hopes of an 
army to conduct him to Delhi, cither of which w'ould be far more 
eligible than the present jarring system. If he put himself into 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah*6 power, he, as vizier, will possess himself of 
the power of disposing of his revenues and of the royal authority, 
and wc shall be no longer embarrassed with his machinations to 
excite us to a rupture with Sboojah^ad-Dowlali; if he flings him¬ 
self into the hands of the Malirattas, or any other power, Nve are 
disengaged from him, and it may open a f^ opportunity of 
withholding the twenty-six lacs wc now pay him; but the most 
eligible for us would be to have him follow the brigade into the 
Behar province. In that case, you must inform Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlali that, by virtue of the treaty of Allahabad, wc, as guaran¬ 
tees, esteem the King*? possessions under our immediate pro¬ 
tection, and that wc shall repel any attempts that he may make to 
possess liimself of them. But, though this language is to be held, 
we do not mean that you should engage in a w ar with Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah, even though he should possess himself of the King's 
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The Bengal GoYemnieiit had assigned as one rea¬ 
son for de|)riving tlie Emperor of his stipeml, the 
expenses incurred in defending his territorial ]>os- 
sessions. Thev liad recorded tlieir opinion, that if 
the Emperor shonld make overtures for renewing 
liis alliance with tiic Com]iany, his right to reclaim 
the districts formerly assigned to him could not 
1)0 dispute<l. Notwitiistanding the avowal of these 
views, the territory was disposed of with no greater 
ceremony than the stij>end. Tlie motive winch was 
the most powerful in Ica<ling to the disccmtiimanco 
of the hitter prompted also to tlie transfer of the 

poJi^c?5ions; no interest of the Kinp being of that importAnce 
to \}% ns to plnnge us into n war/*—Company's Select letter to 
Ucngnl, lltli November, 17C8. 

Tlie unfortunate Emperor hatl evidently for some time been 
regarded as an incumbrnnee. It >vn? an object to get rid of the 
tribute, if possible; but if tliat could not be accomplished, at least 
to secure its expenditure v\'ithin the British |)osscssion.H, In a 
letter, written more than two years after the former, this part 
of the subject is resumed. The Govemroent arc directed to 
recommend to his Majesty to take up his residence within the 
British provinces, with a view* to his ]>crsoiial safety ; and they arc 
thus further instructed To this plea must be added the ill 
eflfects of the continual drains of Uie specie of Bengal, on account 
of his annual trilmte, which, when carried beyond our possessions, 
must in a great degree be lost to the necessary circulation, and 
may prevent that punctuality in our remittances which we have 
hitlicrto muiiituincd, and may in time wholly incapacitate us from 
fulHlling the stipulations we are so desirous to prc$cr>'e invio* 
late.”—General Letter to Bengal, 10th Ajiril, 1771. 

'Fhe return made to the Emperor for the gift of the dewanny 
was certainly not the most gracious. It is true that the favour 
only gave tlie appearance of a legal title to power that was actually 
in our possession; but the imperial Jiat was greatly coveted, and 
ought to have been duly remembered» 
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former. The Emperors districts of Korali and Alla¬ 
habad were ceded to the Vizier in consideration 
of fifty lacs of nipee.'s, twenty of whicli were to be 
paid without delay, and the remainder within 
two years. In addition to these payments, better 
tcnns than had previously been obtained were se¬ 
cured for the use of the British troops to be subse- 
cpiently employed in the service of the ^ izier. This 
advantage was important to the British Government, 
and the ser>’icc of a British force was at that time 
ardently desired by the Vizier. He entertained de¬ 
signs of invading tlic Dooab, and attacking the 
Uohilla-s, and was desirous of obtaining the assist¬ 
ance of the English Government in these attempts. 
They declined giving him any assistance towards 
the former, but were not indisposed to aid him in 
the latter. 

The ground of the proposed invasion of the Uo- 
hilla territory was the non-fnlfilment of certain 
[lecuniary stipulations entered into by the Bohilla 
chiefs with the Vizier in considemtion of his inter¬ 
vention to drive away the Mahmttas. The Rohillas 
were backward in completing their arrangements, 
and the Vizier had thus a jilausibic cause for war.* 

• How far a just one is uncertain, as different accounts are 
given of the transaction out of which the war arose. In Ajuieu- 
dix No. 21 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecy of 
1781, there appears the foUowmg alleged translation of an agree* 
rnent on the part of the Rohilla sirdars with the Vizier, profess¬ 
ing to be sealed in the presence of Sir Robert Barker, tlic com- 
roauder of the English brigade " The Vizier of the empire, 
Shoojah-ad-DowL'di, shall establisli the Rohilla sirdars in their 
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But his designs extended beyond tl»e mere enforce¬ 
ment of his jiecuniar)’ demands upon the Rohillas: 

jlifTcrenl possessions, obliging the Mahmttis to retire, cither by 
peace or war: this to depend on the pleasure of the Vizier. If 
at tliis time, without cither war or peace, the Mahrattas, on 
account of the rains, shall cross, and retire, tuitl after the ex¬ 
piration of the rainy season they should again enter the country 
of the llobillas, their expulsion is the business of the Vizier. 
'I’lic Uohilla sirdars, in consequence of the above, agree to pay 
forty lacs of rupees to the Vizier in tlic following maimer; ns the 

Malirattis arc now in the country of the Itohilla sirdars, the Vizier 

% 

of the empire slmll march from Sliawabad as far as may be ncccs* 
sary to enable the f^unilie^ of the Uohillas to leave the jungle and 
return to their hubitatioos; ten lacs of rupees, in specie, in part of 
the above sum, shall then be paid, and tlic remaining thirt}' lacs in 
tlircc years from tlic beginning of the year 1180 Fussuli/* 

Thin agreement U repeatedly referred to in the English oiBcial 
ciuTcspondencc. Sir Uobert Barker, in a letter to the select 
cornmiltcc, dated 24th March, 1773, says; ''Yesterday 1 had a 
visit from Hufiz llchmut and his excellency the Vizier, when the 
hituation of the affairs of the lloliillas was debated. The com* 
iiig in of Hafiz has assuaged his excellency o good deal, and 
upon condition of the RohiUns immediately clearing off the last 
year's treaty of forty lacs of rupees, it has been determined to 
afford their families and country protection from the m\*agC5 of 
tlic Mahrattas, of which the Nabob [vizier] is to pay the Company 
twenty lacs for the part they Mill take in their protection ; but, 
in default of the fulfilling of this agreement by the UohiUas, lus 
excellency agrees to pay the sum of fifty lacs of rupees to the 
Company for their aid in putting him in possession of the Hohilla 
districts, commonly kno^m by the territories of Hafiz llchmut.'^ 
The select committee, by letter, dated the 15th April following, 
authorized Sir Uobert Barker to accept tlic offer of half the forty 
lacs for aiding in protecting the country from the Mahrattas, 
but forbade him to proceed further with regard to the re¬ 
maining part of the Vizier's puq>osc without fuller instruc¬ 
tions. Such is the English account of thb arrangement* In 
a life of Hafiz llchmut Khan, written by his son, an abridged 
translation of which has been published by the Oriental IVansla* 
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he meditated the conquest of the countami its 
annexation to his own dominions. In this j)rojeet 

Hon Fund, the transaction is thus related *A second deputa* 
tion was sent, when the Mahrattas agreed to accept fortj’ lacs 
of rupees, provided that Shoojah-ad-Dowlah made himself respon¬ 
sible for the payment. The Nawab [vizier] declined entering 
into such an engagement, unless Hafiz gave him a bond for the 
money, adding that he would not have acted ns mediator but 
from regard to Hafiz, whose countr)* was now invaded. Ihc 
whole of the Affghan sirdars entreated Hafiz to consent, promising 
to contribute their quotas towards its discharge, on which the 
deed was executed; and Shoojah-ad-Dowlah having made himself 

responsible to the Mahrattas, they quitted Kutheir. 

^^^lcn Hafiz lichmut arrived at Bareilly, he seat from liis own 
treasury five lacs of rupees to Shoojoli-ad-Dowlah, in part-pay- 
ment of his bond, but each of the sirdars plwided poverty in 
excuse for the non-fulfilment of their engagement.*—Life of 
Hafiz, pages 99, 100.—The subsequent history of the transaction 
is thus given :~‘*At this period the vakeels of Mahajee Scindia 
and lookoojee Holkar waited on Hafiz Kchmut with a message 
from their masters, purporting that it was their intention to attack 
Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, and proposing that, in the event of Hafiz 
joining the confederacy, half the country which they might wrest 
from the Nawab [vizier] should be given to him; or, if he preferred 
remaining neuter, they would make over to him Shoojali*ad« 
Dowlah's bond for the forty lacs of rupees, on condition of liis 
not op|)osing them while crossing the Ganges, or during their 
march. They, moreover, added, that in the event of his rejecting 
both these propositions, the Malirattas would lay waste and plunder 
his country. Hafiz answered, that through life he had made it a 
rule never to join the infidels in opposing the faithful; that he 
would not be allured into a deviaHon from the path of duty by 
their tempting ofiers, and that be w'as ready to stand by the conse¬ 
quences which might ensue from such a decision. Hafiz Kehrout 
made known to Shoojah-ad-Dowlah the propositions of the Mah¬ 
rattas, said that be would without delay prepare his army to 
take the field, advised the Nawab [vizier] to lose no time in 
guarding the GliauU, and concluded by requesting the return of 
his bond, as the money, for the payment of which Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
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tho poYomor of ^vas desirous of onpi.irin^, 

althoujrli he felt that tlio (luestion involved very 

lah had made liimndf responsible, had not yet been sent, nor could 
it be supposed that the Navvah [nzicr] would now consider his on* 
gsigcinent binding; as a necessary consequence of which, his claim 
on Hafiz ceased. Shoojali-ad*I)owlah dispatched Syyud Shah 
Muddun, as his vakeel, to express how much he felt indebted to 
Hafiz for his conduct on the occasion, to communicate to him the 
arrangements whiclj ha<l been made for tho assembly of the army, 
and to promise the restitution of the bond as soon as the Mnh* 
rattaswerc defeated/* Pp. 107,108. Hafiz Uchmut, with only 
two thousand men, marched to A’^ubjmrc; but in the eveniug he 
was joined by MohibooUa Khan and Moostukeero Khan, with 
seven thousand men, and during the night several other sirdars 
urrived; so that his force amounted to about twelve thousand 
horse and foot. Still the officers were unwilling to engage till a 
messenger arrived from Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, to desire an iramc- 
ciinte junction with his army, ns he jiroposcd to attack the Mali- 
mttns without delay, llic troops were immediately put in motion, 
and in the general action which ensued, the Mahraltas were com¬ 
pletely routed/' Page 109. On the return of Shoojah-ad-How- 
lah to Oude, Hafiz sent Maliomcd Khan and Ahiloollnh Khan to 
demand the restitution of his bond. The Nawab [vizier] denied 
having made any promise to restore it, or having authorized his 
vakeel so to do. ITic agents of Hafiz urged the generosity of their 
master's conduct in refusing the tempting offers which had been 
made to him by the Mahrattas, and produced the Nawab^s [vizier's] 
letters, whereby he Imund himself to abide by the engagements en¬ 
tered into by his vakeel; they therefore insisted tliat the vakeel 
should be called in, to declare whcUicr or not he had, on tlie behalf 
of the Nawab [vizier], engaged to restore the bond as soon ns the 
Mahrattas were defeated. Shah Muddun was accordingly sum¬ 
moned, mid declared that he had made the promise by autliority 
from the Nawab [vizier]. This the Natvab denied; and Shah Mud- 
dun, indignant at being charged with falsehood, retorted it on Shoo- 
joli-ad-Uowlah. The agents of Hafiz supported the Shah, and ex¬ 
pressed freely their opinions of the NawaVs [vizier’s] duplicity, and 
the parties separated in anger. Mahomed Khan and AbdooUah Khau 
returned to Bareilly, and reported the ill success of their mission; 
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hea^y responsibility. It ajipears not, Imwcver, that 
a regard to the justice of the project at all embar- 

but Hafiz did not find it convenient to come to an open ruphire 
with the Nawab [vizier], and was therefore obliged to stifle his 
resentment.” Pp. 110, 111. At this time, Shoojali-ad-Dowluli 
was engaged in an attempt to expel the Mahrattas from the per^ 
gunnahs of Etawcah and Shekoabad, to wliich Hafiz objected, 
stating that these pergunnahs had been given to Ins family by 
Ahmed Shah Doomnec; and although by the chances of war he 
had been compelled to relinquish Uiem for a time, yet that he liad 
by no means given up his claim to them; that even at this 
moment he had it in contemplation to send a militarj' force for 
the expulsion of the Mahratta aumil; and that Shoojah-ad- 
Dowlah's present conduct was highly ungenerous, and in* 
consistent with the friendship which had so long subsisted 
behvecn them. The Nawab [vizier] replied, that the per- 
gunnahs in question having been conquered by the Muhrattas, 
the claim of Haflz, on tlic plea of a gift from the Shah, had 
entirely ceased ; that be felt himself as much at liberty to invade 
these pergunnahs as any other part of the Maliratta territory', and 
that having been successful, he should not rclinqni:»h the conquest. 
Hafiz again urged the point in stronger terms ; when the Nawab 
[vizier] told him, tliat he would consider about the restoration of 
the pergunnahs, and in the meaiftime desired that Hafiz would dis¬ 
charge the balance of thirty-five lacs of rupees due on his bond ; but 
this was merely to afford him a pretext for invading Kutheir, and for 
this purpose he began to assemble his army. As Hafiz Kchmut had, 
during the la.st few years, lost his best oificers, and could place 
little confidence in those who remained, he was conscious of his 
inability to oppose Shoojah-ad-Dowlab, and therefore oiTcred to 
pay as much of the forty lacs as the Nawab [vizier] had pmd to 
tlie Mahrattas; but this proposition was rejected, and, with a 
British force in addition to his own, Shoojah-ad-Dowlab advanced 
to the Ganges, Puhar Sing, the dewan of Hafiz, strongly ad- 
insed his master not to risk a battle, and oflFered to find funds for 
the payment of the thirty-five lacs of rupees, if Hafiz would permit 
him to wait on Colonel Champion, through whose mediation a 
reasonable period for discharging the debt might be fixed; but 
Hafiz said, that as he had not the money, and as none of the sirdars 
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mssed Ins considomtion of its expediency. This is 
no unchnritahlc surmise, for Ins reflections on tlic 

were filing to contribute towards the payment, he would not 
borrow, and was prepared to die in defence of his countrj’. Puhar 
Sing again offered to procure the money from some Muhajins, 
but Hafiz would not consent, obscr\nng, that as he must die some 
time, he could not fall in a better cause.” Pages 112, 11*1. 

llic account of the native witness is very circumstantial, but 
there is no opportunity of subjecting him to cross-examination. 
Some circumstances in his narrative seem improbable, more 
especially the presumption of Shall Muddun in affirming that 
which his ma.«lcr denied, and. as it would appear, without any 
stronger motive than a regard for truth. In some letters from Sir 
llobcrt Barker, \NTittcn before the conclusion of the treaty above 
quoted, reference is made to a project entertained by the Vizier 
of acting ns a mediator between the Kohillas and the Malirattas, 
his design l)cing to obtain a large sum from the former, and to 
give a small one to tbc latter. In another letter, dated the 10th 
May, 177.1, Sir llobcrt Barker says :—** In consequence of the 
retreat of the Mahrattns towards the Jumnn, the Iloliillas arc but 
little inclined to perform their agreement^, and already begin to 
hesitate from motives that they deem the defence offered their 
countT)’ by the English forces and the Vizier equally necessary for 
tlic protection of his Excellency's dominions, and tliat no terms 
of accommodation have been settled with the Mahrattns, by which 
only n permanent peace and security to their possessions can be 
insured to them;—that the Malimttns may return to them the 
next season, and with equal propriety demand the performance of 
their treaty with them for thirt)'-fivc lacs; will we, in that cose, be 
answemblo to defend their possessions or procure an established 
peace between them and the Mahrattos V' This seems to favour 
the native account of tlic transaction. The cose is further cm* 
barmssed by a statement of Colonel Champion, made four days 
before the battle \vitli the llohillas, and which, moreover, is at 
variance with the assertion in tlic native account that Hafiz then 
refused to negotiate. Colonel Champion saysSince my 
letter of the 17th to the Governor, Hafiz llchmut has, by letter, 
expressed enmest inclinations to come to an accommodation witli 
the Vizier, which has been tbc cause of my halting here to*day. 
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subject are upon record. He thought that tlie Ko- 
hillas were dangerous to the Vizier, “ the only useful 
ally of the Companythat they could not be relied 
on to oppose the Mahrattas, but, on the contrary, 
were likely to join with that power in attacking 
Oude; that the acquisition of the Rohilla country 
would be very beneficial to the Vizier and the Com¬ 
pany, inasmuch as it would strengthen the frontier 
of the former, without rendering the country less 
accessible to the forces of the latter—would give 
the Vizier wealth, of which the Company might 
expect to partake, and security, without dangerous 
increase of power. Lastly, he thought of forty lacs 
of rupees, which the Vizier had promised as the 
immediate reward of the desired service, and of the 
advantage of having a large portion of the Company’s 
army supported at the expense of their ally, whicli 
while thus ceasing to be a charge upon the Com¬ 
pany’s finances, would be “ employed usefully for 
their interests, and conveniently for keeping up its 
own discipline and practice in war.” * 

Still he hesitated : the circumstances of the times 
seemed to demand caution. He reminded the Board 

The Nabob [vizier] claims no less than two crores of rupees, and 
unless he greatly abates his demand, it is not likely that an ami¬ 
cable decision can take place." How the forty lacs had become 
swelled to two crores is not explained. On the whole, this may 
be regarded as a striking instance of the difficulty of ascertaining 
with exactness the truth of the details of Oriental history. 

* See Minute of the President, Select Consultations, 26th 
Nov. 1773, published in Fifth Report of Committee of Secrecy, 
1782. 
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of the pulilie elaniour wliich prevailod at homo, of 
the notice which Imliaii aflairs obtained in j)arlia- 
inent. and <*f the avidity with wliicit the ministers 
of tlie Crown would seize upon any false step in 
the ajiproachiug negotiations for the renewal of 
the Company’s charter. With reference to all 
these considerations, it was finally determined not 
to decline the invitation of the Vizier, but to 
give such an answer as would probably induce him 
to withdraw it.* Tiie conduct of the Vizier was 
nearlv as undecided as that of the Ilritish Govern- 
ment. For a time he refrained from further calling 
on them; but, after a brief interval, he laid claim to 
their assistance. The I-higlish brigacle, under Colonel 
Champion, was accordingly put in motion; and on 
the 23rd April, 1774, gave battle to the Ucdiillas, 
and gained a comj)lete victory over an army of 

about f<irtv thousand men, commanded bv Hafiz 

• ' ♦ 

Uehmut Khan. About two thousand of the enemy, 
fell on the field; more than fifty pieces of ennnonj 
were taken, and standards without number. The 
Vizier manifested the most dastardly pusillanimity. 
The night before the battle, he refused Colonel 
Champion the use of sonie ])ieces of cannon for 
which he n])plied, and urged him to decline the fight. 
Finding the British commander inexorable on the 
bust |K)int, he pn)mised to su|)port him with all 


* ITicre had previously been some personal communication on 
the sxibjcct between the ^'izicr nnd the English governor; but it 

n slight modification of the 
bargain for the sale of the Emperor’s territories. 


had not produced any result, except 
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his force, and especially with a large body of cavalr)’, 
to act under Colonel Champion’s directions. In¬ 
stead of this, he remained inactive at some distance 
from the field, surrounded by his cavalry, and with 
a large train of artillery unemployed, till the nows 
of the enemy’s defeat reached him. His cavalry 
then moved with admirable celerity, pushed into the 
enemy’s camp, and carried off immense plunder, in 
treasure, elephants, camels, camp equipage, and other 
effects. The Company’s troops, justly indignant at 
the conduct of those of the Vizier, are said to liave 
exclaimed—“ We have the honour of the day, and 
these banditti the profits.”* 

The contest was now virtually decided. Tlie ob¬ 
stinate determination of a chief, named Fyzoolla 
Khan, occasioned the united armies to make a 
movement against him; but the business was settled 
by negotiation, and the Vizier was ])laced in quiet 
possession of his new territorj’. His acquisition 
cannot be regarded in any other light than as an 
unrighteous conquest, and the English Government 
must bear their share of the guilt attending it. In ex¬ 
tenuation, it has been urged that the Rohillas formed 
but a small portion of the inhabitants of the country, 
that their possession of it was not of long standing, 
• and that it had been acquired by the same means by 
wliich it had been lost. All this is true: the Rohillas 
were enterprising Affghan adventurers, who had re¬ 
duced to subjection a comparatively feeble Hindoo 

* Colonel Champion’s Letter to Government, 24th April, 
1774. 
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])o])ulation, wlio still constituted a vast inajority of 
the inhabitants of tlie conntry. Before the invasion 
of the Vizier, these were victims of Mahometan 
usurpation; and after its success, they remained the 
same. But it does not ai>pear that they invited fo- 
reijjn assistance to rid them of their first ojipressors, 
nor that tliey were in any way benefited by the 
chan^fe. Consideration for their welfare certainly 
formed no element in the calculations of either the 
Vizier or his European ally. 

While these transactions were taking place, the 
afTaii-s of India were discussed at home with an un¬ 
usual degree of interest and excitement. The Com- ^ 
jiany were unable to meet their engagements with 
the public, and were even compelled to ai))dy to 
Government for a loan. Borrowers are seldom 
regarded with much favour; their errors never 
escape condemnation, and not unfrequently their 
misfortunes are converted into crimes. In this 
case, too, the public disappointment wa.s great. The 
riches of India was a phrase wliich had passed into 
a proverb, and the jiossession of a large portion of a 
countr)', which was supposed to overflow with wealth, 
was looked to as an infallible restorative of the 
dilapidated finances of Great Britain. It was as- 
toumliiig, therefore, to learn that, from some cause, 
the countless treasures of India did not find their 
way home—or, at least, not into the coffers of the 
Company; for it was a startling fact, that while the 
Company was needy and embarrassed, many who 
liad entered their service poor, quitted it-, not merely 
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with competent means of support, but with fortunes 
rivalling those of the most opulent members of either 
the aristocniey or the monied interest. These in¬ 
stances of well-requited service confirmed the belief 
ill Indian wealth—to the popular mind it was still 
evident that India abounded in riches, thouffh, from 
some extraordinary ill fortune, or ill management, the 
Company did not succeed in obtaining their share. 
The envy excited by these sudden acquisitions of 
oj)ulenco and grandeur, added to the unfavourable 
feeling engendered by the embarra.^sments of the 
Company, and the ]>arliament, the press, and the con¬ 
versation of men of all ranks and parties, found a 
never-failing supply of matter for discussion and in¬ 
vective in the alleged mismanagement of tlie alfaire 
of India, and the enormous wealth brought from that 
country by those who had been officially connected 
w’ith it. At no period before or since has the subject 
attracted so much interest. India, for the most part, 
has been a word that has fallen on the jmblic car 
almost unheeded. It was then invested with a sjiell 
which commanded universal attention, and con¬ 
verted it into the means of universal excitement. 

About the time that Hastings took possession of 
the seat of government at Calcutta, two committees 
were appointed by the House of Commons to in¬ 
quire into the affairs of the East-India Company— 
the one secret, the other open.* The Company 

* The fact of two committees silting contemporaneously on the 
same subject provoked the sarcasm of Burke. He said, on one 
occasion : " Sir. when the Company is thus tender of cncroach- 
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jiroposed to send out n superintending commission, 
but a parliainontarv negative jirevented the acconi- 
])lisliment of tlieir puqtose. The ministers were 
ready to relieve tlie emliarrassments of the Com¬ 
pany by a loan, but they were not less ready to take 
advantage of tlieir position and that of the Company 
by prescribing their own terms. The claim of the 
Crown to four hundred thousand iiounds jier aiinnm 
was to bo suspendeil till the loan was repaid ; but, in 
other respects, the Company regarded the proposed 
conditions as hai*sh,and even as inconsistent with their 
corpoi-atc rights. Tliey resisted, but with tlie usual 
fortune of those who resist a ministerial majority. 


ing uj>on any of our rigljtJ** is it not cruel, is it not ungenerous 
in ndminiMmlion to Immsft it witli two committees—with a com^ 
mittcc of secrecy, fo\>ndcd on the principles of the Inquisition, 
and with a select committee, wlncli is declared 1)y one of its friends 
to bo a mockery of the Company ? A gentleman who gcncrully 
votes with the administration finds the bill to be illegal, inex* 
pcdicnt, and alarming, and he finds the secret committee to be 
on inquisition, too rapid and violent in its motions. Another 
friend of tlie ministry declares the select committee so slow in its 
progress os to be a perfect mockcrj*. What is to become of the 
Com|>any between both ? I protest 1 can compare them to nothing 
but a jack. The select committee is the slow-moving weight, 
the secret committee is the flyer, and what with the slow motion 
of the one, and the rapid motion of the other, the Company is 
effectually roasted/* Sir William Meredith, in answer, soidj 
'' ITie honourable gentleman compares the tw'o committees to a 
jack. He says the secret one is like the flyer of the jack, and 
tlie other like the weight. I agree with him in the simile, but 
draw a very different conclusion. Sir, between the ponderous 
weight at one end, and the quick motion of Uie flyer, the dish is 
prepared, and rendered fit for digestion.**—Debate, 18th Decem¬ 
ber, 1772. 
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Tlie minister declared that, though the Comjiany chap 

should decline the loan, parliament would, never- T!!!' 

theless, interfere for the regulation of their affairs.* 

Parliament did interfere, and most oxtensivelv. The 

• 

plan for a superintending commission had been re¬ 
jected ; but it wa-s not the intention of the minister to 
permit the government of India to remain as before 
—that whicli he had reftised the Company the 
power to do he meant to do himself. The Com- 
pany liad been occupied in preparing a plan for 
the improvement of the administration of justice 
in Bengal. This ta.sk, too, was seized by the minis¬ 
ter. The question of territorial right he expressed 
himself unwilling to agitate; but a series of resolu¬ 
tions, jiroposed in the House of Commons by Gene¬ 
ral Burgoyne, chairman of the select committee, 
were carried, the first of which declared “ that all 
acquisitions made under the influence of military 
force, or by treaty with foreign princes, do of right 
belong to the state.”f The views of the ministry 

* Speech of Lord North, 17th May, 1773. 

t The immediate and professed object of this resolution was 
not the determination of the respective claims of the Company 
and the state—it was the first of three, based on the report of the 
committee, and intended primarily to apply to the conduct of 
Clive and others, who benefited irregularly by tlieir connection 
with the government of Bengal, llie second and third resolutions 
were, " 2nd. That to appropriate acquisitions so made to the pri¬ 
vate emolument of persons intrusted with any civil or military 
power of the state is illegal. 3rd. That very great sums of 
money and other valuable property have been acquired in Bengal 
from princes and others of that country by persons intrusted with 
the military and civil powers of the state, which sums of money 

£ 2 
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were finally embodied in a bill presented to parlia¬ 
ment. By this bill the government of Bengal was 
to be vested in a governor-general and four council¬ 
lors, and to this authority the other presidencies 
were placed in subordination. A supreme court of 
judicature was to be established at Calcutta, to con¬ 
sist of a chief justice and three puisne Judges, who 
were to be nominated by the Crown, but paiil by 
the Company. The fin^t governor-general and mem¬ 
bers of council for Bengal were to be named in the 
jiet—they were to boh! ofiice for five years, and dur¬ 
ing that period to be irremovable, except by the 
Crown, on representation of the Court of Directoi's. 
Vacancies were to be supplied by the court subject 
to the approbation of the Crown. Other provisions 
afiecting the constitution of the Company and the 
rights of proprietors were introduced. Every pro¬ 
prietor of £500 stock had one vote in all proceedings 
of the Company, and no amount of stock entitled the 
holder to more. It was now proposed to raise the 

and other valuable property have l)cen appropriated to the private 
U8C of such persons.” On a subsequent day, a resolution, declar¬ 
ing that Lord Clive bad obtained money to the amount of 
£234,000, was moved and carried. It was proposed to follow 
this resolution by another of a condemnatory character, but the 
previous question was moved and carried; after which, the friends 
of Ix)rd Clive succeeded in carrying a resolution, declaring *' that 
Uobert Lord Clive did, at the same time, render great and meri¬ 
torious scrriccs to the country.” 

Tliough Clive was thns relieved from all apprehension of penal 
visitation or pecuniary loss, the excitement of the inquiry, and tiic 
obloquy to which it exposed him, probably affect^ bis mind. 
He died by his own hand a few months afterwards. 
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qualification for voting to £1,000, and to give to 
holders of larger sums a plurality of votes; £3,000 
M'as to entitle the possessor to two votes—£0,000 
to three—and £10,000 to four. 

These proposals were received by the Company 
with a storm of indignation. A petition to the 
House of Commons, complaining in strong terms of 
various provisions in the bill, was submitted to the 
j)roprietors, and, on a ballot, adopted by four Imn- 
dred and forty votes against fourteen. It denounced 
the bill as destructive of every privilege which the 
Company enjoyed under the most sacred securities, 
and as affording a j^recedent dangerous to the j>ro- 
perty of the people at large; complained of the 
appointment of officers by parliament, vested with 
the whole civil and military authority of Bengal, 
and with a power of superintending the other presi¬ 
dencies, which officers the Company had no means 
of recalling, and over whom they could exercise no 
real control, while the territorial possessions were, 
notwithstanding, declared to be still vested in the 
Company, and prayed the House not to give its 
sanction to an act which, under the colour of regu¬ 
lating, would “ annihilate at once the powers of the 
Company, and virtually transfer them to the Crown;” 
it represented the bill as destructive of the rights 
and interests of the Company in many other re¬ 
spects, and at the same time defective in many of 
the purposes for which it was declared to be framed, 
and as tending to destroy the liberties of the sub¬ 
ject by making an immense addition to the influence 
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of the Crown; .Iq.rocatea the forfeiture of frtin- 
chise without proof of (lelimpiency, and prayed to 
be heard by counsel against the bill. The cori>ora- 
tion of the city of Loudon also petitioned against 
the bill, representing it as of dangerovis conseejnenee 
to the franchises of ever)' corporate body in the 
kingdom—professing to be alanned by such pro- 
cce<lings, inasmuch as the privileges of the city of 
London stood on tho same security as those of the 
East-India Conii)any, and alleging that the bill had 
been brought into the House with a degree of 
secrecy incompatible with the iirineiples of the con¬ 
stitution in matters of such jmblic concern.) Another 
petition was jiresentcd from the proprietors holding 
a less amount of stock thau £1,000. and who would 
be disfranchised by tlie bill if it should pass into a 
law. They urged the hardship of depriving them of 
a valuable right without just cause, and denied that 
their disfranchisement would have the cHect of sup¬ 
pressing collusive transfers. The Company wore 
heard by counsel against the bill ns tliey had prayed, 
but tho elo(juenco of the bar seldom shakes the 
influence of the Treasury-bench. The bill passed 
the Commons and was sent to the Lords. The 
Company again petitioned—were again beard by 
counsel, but with no greater eftect than in the lower 
House. The bill became law, but the hostile senti¬ 
ments of a considerable number of peers were re¬ 
corded in two protests.) 

Besides the provisions already noticed, the act 
contained many others of greater or less importance. 
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(Among them was one requiring twelve montlis’ pos¬ 
session of stock, instead of six, as a qualification for 
voting in general courts. By another, it w;is en¬ 
acted that the directors sliould be elected for four 
years in place of one, and that one-fourth part of 
the entire number should be renewed annually. It 
also provided, that all the Company’s correspondence 
relating to civil aud military affairs, the goveni- 
nient of the country, or the administration of the 
revenues, should be laid before one of His Majesty’s 
secretaries of state. The receipt of presents by 
servants, either of the Crown or the Company, was 
prohibited; and the governor-general, councillors, 
and judges, were restrained from entering into trade, 
or deriving profit from it.) 

Tlio changes effected by this act may now be 
judged, with a coolness which neither those by 
whom it was introduced, nor those by whom it was 
opposed, could possess. The prohibition of tlie re¬ 
ceipt of presents was unquestionably good, but the 
Company were quite as willing as the legislature to 
enforce tliis. Not less beneficial was the provision 
restricting those by whom the government was ex¬ 
ercised from engaging in trade; but this, too, was 
in accordance with the view of the Company. In 
reference to the change of circumstances, it was not 
unreasonable that the political correspondence of 
the Company should be brought to the knowledge 
of the ministers of the Cro^vn. The Company were 
no longer a mere commercial association; they had 
to administer the affairs of a great kingdom. The ho*v 
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nouTof the Briti.sh Crown and of tlie British nation was 
involved in their performance of tliis duty, and they 
niiglit properly he called upon to shew that it was 
well perfonned. The change in the period for wlneh 
the directors were chosen to serve was not unsup- 
j)orted hy reason. A tenure of office confined to one 
year is too brief to encourage the exercise of finn- 
ncss, vigour, and indcj)endence. Its tendency is to 
promote Taeillating councils, and so short a term 
was, inorcover, singularly ill adajitcd to the peculiar 
circumstances of the East-India Company. At the 
time under consideration, a year barely sufficed for 
the transmission of a <lespatch to or from India, and 
the receipt of an answer. The expediency of the 
judicial changes Is less ap]>arcnt. Some change was 
undoubtedly called for; but it has often been doubted 
whether the new court of justice established by this 
act was adnj)tcd to the state of society in which it 
was erected. Its actual working will hereafter be 
seen. The practice of collusive transfers was a 
monstrous evil, calling loudly for remedy. The 
Company were not insensible of this, and the sub¬ 
ject had given rise to mucli discussion in their 
courts, before the legislature interfered. It would 
perhaj)s be too much to affirm, that the regulations 
affecting the right of voting have entirely put an 
end to the practice; and it may bo vain to expect 
that any legislative enactments can eflect this de¬ 
sirable object. If, however, with regard to some 
parts of this act, doubts may bo entertained, there 
is at least one upon which no doubt can exist; it is 
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that which gave to parliament the power of nomi¬ 
nating the first governor-general anil members of 
council. Opinions may differ as to the best mode 
of appointing such functionaries, but few persons 
will deny that the mode adopted in this case was 
among the worst. The nomination of men to office 
by parliament is an exercise of power witliout re¬ 
sponsibility. The ministers of the Cro^\*n are resj)on- 
sible for their acts—the East-India Company, or 
any similar body exercising political power, is also 
responsible—but the responsibility of parliament to 
itself is absurd, and even unintelligible. An ap¬ 
pointment by parliament is an appointment by the 
majority in parliament; and an appointment by the 
majority in parliament is virtually an appointment 
made by the ministry for the time being, but di¬ 
vested of that responsibility which, in the ordinary 
exercise of their patronage, they incur. Whatever 
results follow, the ministers can neither be punished 
nor censured; the choice was not theirs, but that 
of parliament; and while thus enabled to elude re- 
sjionsibility, they have an opportunity of covertly 
securing an object which it might neither be safe 
to attempt openly, nor practicable to obtain if so 
attempted. 

(With this act begins a new era in the history of 
the East-India Company. The proceedings of the 
new government will be detailed in another chaj)- 
ter. Here it is only necessary to observe, that 
Warren Hastings, then the actual governor of Ben¬ 
gal, was named as the head of the new government. 
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Mr. Barwell, a civil servant of the Company, ami 
tlien ill Tmlia, was nominated one of the council. 
Tlie rcinainin" councillors were. General Clavering, 
Colonel Monson. and Mr. Philip Francis, all of them 
at the time in England. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

The members of council who ha<l to proceed from chap. ix. 
England, as well as the chief justice and puisne 
juilges of the Suj)renio Court of Judicature, arrived 
at Calcutta in October, 1774, and on the 21st of a.d. i77i. 
that month the new goveniment >vas j)ublicly j)ro“ 
claimed. The Court of Directors had framed, for 
the guidance of the governor-general and council, 
a very long and minute code of instructions, com¬ 
mencing wth an injunction to preserve harmony. 

But from the moment at which the voyagers set 
foot on the shore of Bengal, it was evident that 
there was but small ground for hoj)ing that the good 
advice of the Court would be followed. The re¬ 
ception given by the governor-general to his new 
associates was in their judgment deficient in respect, 
for though they received a salute from the battery, 

It consisted of only seventeen guns, whereas they 
were of opinion that they were entitled to twenty- 
one. The minds of all parties were probably well 
prepared for hostility. The voice of Hastings had 
previously been all-powerful, and he could scarcely 
expect to retain in the new council the command¬ 
ing influence which he had previously enjoyed. Ho 
consequently regarded his new coadjutore with little 
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cii\P IX froo.l-will. -while of their capaoity for office he forme-l 
— no favuurahle jn.l-inent. “Ho seems, witln.ut 
douht,” says his bio-rniphor. “to have entertaim’.l 
Imt an imlitVerent opinion of the litness of the in¬ 
dividuals selected to work out the now system : ho 
more than insinuates as much in his confidential 
eommunications with his friends. * On the other 
hand, the now memhors of council were impressed 
vvith a hi^di sense of their own di^piity, selected as 
tlu-y had been by no less an authority than the 
voice of parliament to assist in restoriiif; to order 
and prosjierity the cmbarrasseil alVairs of Great Bri¬ 
tain in the I-hist. Their minds, too, appear to have 
been filled to overllowin}; with the prevailing im¬ 
pression of universal mis;;overnment in Imlia, and 
the elements of discord were thus abundant. Tliey 
soon began to ferment. Mr. Harwell was in the 
interior, and till his arrival the public business and 
the angry passions of the members of the govern¬ 
ment alike had rest. The accession of the absent 
councillor set both in motion. The govemor-gene- 
ral laid before the board a minute, containing a re- 
latiiui of the principal events of his own adminis¬ 
tration, and an exposition of the existing state of 
the Company's affiiirs. The llohilla war and the 
Company’s relations with the Vizier necessarily 
fonned iiroininent topics in this paper, and out of 
these arose the first explosion of ill-feeling. Hastings 
had prevailed upon the Vizier to receive at his court 

• Memoirs of the Life of the Right Honourable Warren Hast- 
ings, by the Rev. G. R, Gleig, vol. i. page 451. 
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a British resident, and a gentleman named Middle* chap. 
ton had been appointed to the office. Between the 
resident and the governor many communications 
had passed, which the latter had not submitted, and 
did not intend to submit, to his colleagues. General 
Clavering called for this correspondence, as well jls 
for any of a similar nature between the governor 
and Colonel Champion. Hastings answered, that 
he would lay before the board extracts of all parts of 
the letters, both of the resident and Colonel Cham¬ 
pion, which related to public affairs; but as the letters 
might, and he believed did, contain things not pro¬ 
per for public record, he declined submitting them 
entire. The general persisted, and was supported 
by Colonel Monson and Mr. Francis. Hastings re¬ 
corded a dissent from the decision of the majority— 
his three opponents protested against his dissent, 
and within a week after the proclamation of the 
new government its members were engaged in bitter 
strife and fierce recrimination. The governor-ge¬ 
neral continued immovable in his determination not 
to lay before the board the whole of the correspon¬ 
dence. His opponents no less obstinately adhered 
to their demand for its production; but as they had 
no means of enforcing the demand against the 
will of Hastings, they of necessity were forced to 
submit. They had, however, an expedient by which 
they could annoy the governor-general, if they could 
not conquer him. Colonel Monson suggested the re- 
cal of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering and Mr. 
Francis supported the proposal—Mr. Barwell took 
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CHAP. IX. I’.Trt with the povcmor-^oneral, Init the former throe 
constitHtinp a inajoritv of tlic hoard, their views 
neoessarilv prevailed, and a resolution for tlie reeal 
of tlie resident at tlie court of the Vizier was passed. 
Another resolution followed. direetinjiMr.Middlcton 
to hrim^ with Inin tlie wliole of his eorrosiiondenco 
tluriii*' his residence at tlie court of Oude, in- 
cludiiifr all that the p[overnor-general had refused. 
The next suhject of discussion was the choice of a 
successor to Mr. Middleton. Hastings wasrequested 
to nominate some person, hut declined. General 
Clavering then proposed that the duties of the resi¬ 
dent sliouhl he transferred to Colonel Champion, the 
officer commamling the brigade on service in Oude. 
Mr. Harwell ohjecte<l to the oftice of resident heing 
united with the chief militarv command, and the go¬ 
vernor agreed in tin* ohj(‘ction ; hut Colonel Monson 
and Mr. Francis supi>orting General Clavering, his 
resolution was carried. Hastings wn.s suhjected to 
the mortification of heing instnicted to write to the 
Vizier, a]>prizing him of the removal of a resident 
whom the writer wished to countenance, and of 
the apfiointment of a successor to whom he had oh- 
jected; hut he had the satisfaction of again record¬ 
ing his ilisscnt. The next movement of the oppo¬ 
sition party in the council was to propose an imme¬ 
diate demand for the forty lacs which the Vizier had 
engaged to pay, and for such further sums ns might 
he due from that prince. This demand was to bo 
made by Colonel Clmnifiion, and it was proposed to 
instmet him, that if all the money could not be had, 
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lie wa.s to obtain as much as possible, ami sccurify chap, ix, 
for the rcmaiiulor; that if the (Icmaml should bo 
resisted, he was to protest, ami within fourteen days 
retire into the Company’s territory, unless there 
were difficulty or danger in such a step; that in 
any case, after the negotiations should be concludetl, 
he should withdraw his force within the limits of 
the province of Ou<Ie, and unless its continuance 
sliould be re(juired for the defence of the original 
dominions of the Vizier, or of Korah and Allahabad, 
return with it to cantonments at Dinajiore. These 
proposals were opposed by the governor-general and 
Mr. Barwell, and a war of minutes ensued, consuming 
much time and covering a vast mass of paper, but 
ending, as it must have been foreseen by all parties 
that it would end, in the triumph of Hastings’s oji- 
ponents. The combatants now resolved to appeal 
to their superiors. On the 30th November, only a.d. i;7i. 
forty-one days after the landing of the new council¬ 
lors had been announced, by what they regarded as 
the stinted measure of honour conveyed by seven¬ 
teen discharges of artillery, they laid before tlie 
board a letter which they had prepared for trans¬ 
mission to the Court of Directors. It consisted of 
no less than seventy-four paragraphs, some of them 
of considerable length, and all full charged with 
denunciations of the governor-general’s policy. This 
document was prepared with a view to its being 
perused by other parties than those to whom it wa.s 
addrc&scd. In a note which accompanied the de¬ 
livery of the letter to the board, the framers of it 
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CHAP. IX. observe, “ the whole of tlic papers, ns they appre- 

hciKl, must, in obedience to the act of parliament, be 

transmitted bv the Court of Directors to one of His 

# 

I^Iajesty’s jirincijial secretaries of state. 

The members of the council of Bengal could not 

directly addre.'^s the ministers of the Crown—at 
% 

least, they could not ofiiciully address them; but 
tbeix* can be little doubt that this letter was in¬ 
tended for the ministr)-, though ostensibly addressed 
to another authority.* The governor-general, like 
bis adversaries, laid his case before the Court of Di¬ 
rectors in a sojiarate communication, and the Court 
were thus enliglitened by three sets of despatches on 
tlic same subject—one from the govenior-genoral 
and council in the usual hirm, another from the 
governor-general only, and a thinl from three mem¬ 
bers of tl>e council. Mr. Barwell, though agreeing 
with the governor-general, declined to become a 
party to his a|)peal. Regarding such communica¬ 
tions as irregular and imi)ropcr, ho contented him¬ 
self with recording a minute expressing that opinion, 
and stating his general concurrence in the views of 
the governor-general. 

Whatever opinion might be formed of the justice 
or policy of the Uohilla war, whatever views might 
be entertained of the disposition of the Vizier to 
fulfil his engagements, the course forced upon the 
govemor-genend by the majority of the council was 

* Both parties probably addressed the ministers privately. 
Hastings certainly did. See a Letter from him to Lord North, 
in Qleig's Memoirs, vol. i. page 471. 
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obviously unwise. It was the dictate, not of a cool and chap, in, 
deliberate consideration of tlie circumstances of the 
case—not of an honest judgment, sound or unsound— 
but of blind passion and headlong wilfulness. Had the 
mea.sures of the council been acted upon in the temper 
in which they were conceived, and had they been 

Vizier in a like temper, tliere 
would have been no choice but to abandon so much 
of the debt as the A izier might decline to pay. or 
to enforce the demand by the sword. A variety of 
circumstances combined to avert such an extremity. 

The Vizier had begun to diminish his debt. Mr. 
Middleton, on obeying the call for Ids return, brought 
with him fifteen lacs. Eight more were obtained 
through other channels; the remainder of the ac¬ 
count wjis to be settled, not with the Vizier, but 
with his successor. The health of Shoojah-ad-Dow- 
lah had for some time been declining, and early in 
February, 1775, he died. He Ha.s succeeded in the a. d. i-rrs. 
posse.ssion of his dominions by his son, Azofl-al- 
Dowlah, who also, after much negotiation and with 
some difficulty, was ultimately recognized by tlic 
Emperor as his Vizier. This honour, however, was 
not attained by the prince till fourteen months after 
the death of his father. 

Various minor disputes in the council must be 
passed over. The death of the Vizier gave occasion 
to a quarrel of greater dignity and importance. The 
majority in the council, General Clavoring, Colonel 
Monson, and Mr. Francis, chose to consider all the 
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oblifratioiis by wliicb tlie IJritisb Government was 
connected witli tbe late Vizier as merely itersonal— 
cnnsetiueiitly as terminated by the death of the party 
with whom they were contracted; and they re};arded 
that event as aflbrdin" an opportnnity of makin" a 
better barfpiin with the Vizier’s successor. Mr. 
llristow was apiminted resident at the court of 
Oudo. ami by liim a treaty was concluded, by 
whicli the new Sonbabdar agreed to surrender 
to the llritish (hivemment Benares and certain 
otlier districts, wliich the three membei-s of coun¬ 
cil reported would produce an annual revenue 
of twentv-two lacs; and also to jiay for the aid of 
the bhi'rlisb brigade, when stationed with him. fifty 
thonsaml rupees per annum more than his prede¬ 
cessor bad undertaken to i)ay. The framers of this 
treaty evinced a tender rejjanl for their successors 
in oflice, by relieving them from any difiicnlty as to 
tlic duration of the engagement. Tlie obligation of 
tiie English authorities to resiiect the provisions of 
the treaty was expressly limited to the life of Azoff- 
al-Dowlah. This considerate provision is the more 
remarkable, as the majority of the council under 
wliom the treaty was concluded do not appear to 
have felt any diflieulty in relieving themselves from 
all regard t(» the treaty concluded by the government 
which preceded theirs with the Vizier. 

The three councillors were greatly proud of the 
acliievement of this treaty. “ The measure,” said 
they, “ is strictly and exclusively ours; the original 
jdan was opposed in every step by the governor- 
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general and Mr. Barwell.”* Hastings recordeil liis chap. ix. 
conviction that it wa.s not honourable to extort 
from the prince “ concessions inconsistent with our 
former treaties, to which the necessity of his situa- 
tion alone obliged him, however unwilling, to sub¬ 
mit,”! ^nd the judgment of posterity must confirm 
the sentence. Remarkable iixleed it is. that the 
men who were so keenly alive to the injustice of 
the Rohilla war, should themselves conceive and 
carry into effect an act of deliberate injustice to an 
ally, on the veiy spot where they had proclaimed 
themselves the champions of righteousness, ami 
while the ink was scarcely dry with which they had 
recorded their abhorrence of the crooked policy of 
their colleague and president. Such a circumstance 
pours a stream of light upon their pertinacious op¬ 
position to ever)’ act of the govenior, and renders it 
impossible for the most extended charity to attri¬ 
bute it to any pure or honourable motive. 

Hitherto the differences between the two parties 
in the council had reference to matters of public 
policy. The rancour of their animosity was now to 
be influenced by the investigation of charges affect¬ 
ing the personal integrity of the governor-general. 

His accusers were many, his enemies in the council 
well disposed to listen to them—but Hastings denied 

* Addrees from General Clavering, Colonel Monaon, and jVfr. 

Francia, to the Court of Directors, 2Ut November, 1775. Ap- 
pendix 157 to the Fifth Report of the Committee of Secrecj', 1782. 

t Obsen-ations on Minute of General Clarcring, Colonel Mon- 
son, and Mr. Francis, by Governor-general, in Appendix 157 to 
Fifth Report. 
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tlieir right to institute such inquiries, and claimed 
the privilege of dissolving any meeting of council in 
which such questions were entered upon. This 
claim his opponents resisted, and on his quitting the 
chair on such occasions, they placed in it one of 
their own number, and continued their imiuiiies. 
Charges were jtreferred by the Kanec of llurduau 
involving the governor-general, his banyan, and 
several other European and native functionaries. 
Tliese accusations appear to have been supported by 
little or no evidence deserving of credit, and almost 


the only ground for attaching any weight to them 
wa.s furnished by Mr. Graham, a servant of the Com- 
pany, and one of the accused parties, who, as a pre¬ 
liminary to inquirv, demanded that the Ranee should 
give security for the payment of a penalty in case 
she should fail in cstahlishing her charges. From 
another ijuarter, a charge was made of corruption in 
the foujdarry of Hooghly, in which it was alleged 
that the governor-general particijiatcd. The party 
by uhom the charge was brought forward was anx¬ 
ious to obtain the ofiicc of foujdar for himself, and 
offered to undertake it at half the salary then paid. 
The foujdar was summoned to answer for his con¬ 
duct, but cither from conscious guilt or personal 
scruple, be objected to be examined on oath. The 
governor-general defended him; but this, probably, 
only furnished an additional reason for visiting his 
contumacy with severity. He was dismissed from 
his office, but his accuser did not benefit, as ho had 
hoped, by the result. The conduct of Hastings in 
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refusing to defend himself against these charges, or chap. ix. 
to ])ermit them to be inquired into by tlie board of 
whicli lie was the head, has been regarded as atlbrd- 
ing jiresumption of his guilt. But it may be suffi¬ 
ciently accounted for upon other motives. It might 
arise from an honest conviction that it was incon¬ 
sistent with the dignity of his office to reply to 
charges which he declared founilcd in falsehood and 
forgery. It might be attributable to a belief that the 
council was not a proper tribunal for the investigation 
of such charges, or a conviction that from his asso¬ 
ciates ho had little chance of an impartial decision. 

It might have its origin in constitutional haughtines.s 
of temper, of which Hastings had more than an 
ordinarj' share. On the other hand, it is not neces¬ 
sary to suppose that the majority in the council 
cither suborned or encouraged false evidence, know¬ 
ing or believing it to be such. Their hatred of the 
governor-general led them ha.stily to listen to any 
imputations against him, and to estimate the truth 
of the charge.s by their passions, not their judgment. 

They had little or no experience of the native 
character—they knew not with what facility false 
charges are manufactured in India—with what ingc- ^ 
nuity supported—with what pertinacity maintained. 

They might know something of the feeling which 
leads the worldly wise to woo the smile of new¬ 
born power by insulting or persecuting those over 
whom it has triumphed, for this feeling exists and 
operates to a greater or less degree in all countries 
and states of society; but they did not know the 
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CHAi'. rx. extent to which it prevails in India, nor the feartul 
forms in wliich it is sometimes indulged. The go- 
vernor-generHl was now governor only in name. The 
natural influence of his position was destroyed, and 
the fact of his having a casting vote in an assembly 
of five availed nothing, where three systematically 
and invariably voted together, and always in oppo¬ 
sition to the chair. To the (juickness of imtive 
perception this .state of things aflbrdcd an index 
pointing out the path to success. Whoever sought 
to recommend liimself to the majority in council 
attacked the governor-general. Whoever had an 
object to gain, which, under other circumstances, 
might he regarded as hopeless, saw in the evil pas¬ 
sions which distracted the council the means of 
gratifying Ins wishes. Whoever bore enmity to the 
governor-general readily discerned that this was the 
time to seek revenge. 

One of the charges which press most lieavily on 
tlic chai'acter of Hastings, arose out of the extra¬ 
ordinary appointment of Munny Begum to the 
guardianship of the infant Nabob. In tho exami¬ 
nation of her receipts and disbursements, a large 
snm was discovered to be unaccounted for. Tho 
Bognni was placed under restraint, and an inquiry 
instituted into the defalcation; when she stated that 
a considerable sum liad been paid to the governor- 
general. That something was given and received 
was not denied, but it was alleged to have been 
paid on account of extraordinary expenses incurred 
i)y the governor-generars residenco at Moorsheda- 
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bad, and to be sanctioned bv custom. It liad for chap. ix. 

# 

some time been clearly the intention of the Court 
of Directors that their servants should receive no¬ 
thing beyond their regular and authorized emolu¬ 
ments, and the plea of custom is a poor one when 
placed in opposition to duty.* The transaction 
acquires a darker hue from the extraordinary cha¬ 
racter of the a])pointmcnt in which it originated. 

Opinions may indeed differ as to the extent of 
Hastings’s culpability, but he must be a warm 
partizan indeed who will go the length of declaring 
that the hands of the governor-general were alto- 
gether clean. If he were entitled to any extra allow¬ 
ance while at Moorshedabad, he should have drawn 
such allowance openly, and brought it to account in 
the ordinary way; while the sum received from 
Munny Begum, if the rcceijit were proper, should 
have been carried to the credit of the Company. 

If he liad no claim to additional allowances, there is 
injthing to discuss, ami his conduct is without even 
the shadow of excuse. 

The charge of taking money from Munny 
Begum was originally jireferrcd by the acute and 
profligate Nuncomar. On the llth March, 1775, a.u. 1775. 
Mr. Francis informed the board that he had that 

* Haetings was bound by rovenant not to receive presents. Two 
of his predecessors had bound tlicmsclvcs by oath. Clive framed 
an oath to be taken in the Mayor’s Court at Calcutta by tlie 
governor, and took it himself. It was also taken by Mr. \'erelst. 

It is remarkable that Hastings did take it; but it is fair to 
state that it was not taken by his immediate jircdcccssor, Mr. 

Cartier. 
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inomiiig been visited l)y this extraordinan’ person, 
who had delivered to liiin a jtajier, addressed to 
tlic governor and council, and demanded of him, 
as a duty belonging to his ofliee as a councillor of 
the stale, to lay it before the boanl. Mr. Francis 
added, that he thouglit he could not, consistently 
with lus duty, refuse to receive a paper from a 
person of Nuiicomars rank, but that he was un- 
ac(|uainted with the contents of it. He had, how¬ 
ever, some suspicion as to its tenour. It accused 
the governor-general of receiving bribes to a vast 
amount; among other instances, he was charged with 
tjiking two lacs and a half of nipecs from Munny 
llegum. and something more than a lac from Nun- 
coniar himself, as the consideration for the arrange¬ 
ment which jdaced his son Goodias in ofliee. On a 
future day, another communication from Nuneomar 
w.as jiroduced and read, hut it contained nothing but 
assurances of the writer’.s veracity. Colonel Monson 
then moved that Nuneomar should be called before 
the board, to substantiate his charge. The motion 
was opposed by Hastings, and his reasons for oppos¬ 
ing it were recorded in a somewhat angry minute. 
“ Before the question is put,” he said, “ I declare that 
I M ill not sutrer Nuneomar to appear before the board 
as my accuser. I know what belongs to the dignity 
and character of the first member of this administra¬ 
tion. I will not sit at this board in the character of n 
criminal, nor do I acknowledge the members of the 
board to be my judges.” He then adverted to the 
unremitting hostility which he had encountered in 
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the three members of council opposed to him— ch 
hostility first manifested in opposition to his j)ublic 
acts, and subsequently in personal attacks upon him ; 
and, after shortly glancing at some former charges, 
dwelt at length upon Mr. Francis’s conduct in bring¬ 
ing forward those of Nuncomar. “ Mr. Francis,” he 
said, “ has declared that he was called upon by 
Rajah Nuncomar, as a duty belonging to his office as 
a councillor of this state, to lay the packet which con¬ 
tained them {the accusations) before the board; that 
he conceived that he could not, consistently with liis 
^ty, refuse such a letter, at the instance of a person 
of the Rajah’s rank,and did accordingly receive it, and 
laid it before the board, declaring, at the same time, 
that he was unacquainted with the contents of it. 

I believe that the Court of Directors, and those to 
whom these proceedings shall be made known, will 
think differently of this action of Mr. Fnincis; that 
Nuncomar was guilty of great insolence and disre¬ 
spect in the demand which he made of Mr. Fnuicis ; 
and that it was not a duty belonging to the office 
of a councillor of this state, to make himself the 
carrier of a letter, w'hich would have been much 
more properly committed to the hands of a peon or 
hircurrah, or delivered by the writer of it to the 
secretary himself. Mr. Francis has acknowledged 
that he apprehended in general that it contained 
some charge against me. If the charge was false, 
it was a libel: it might have been false for any thing 
Mr. Francis could know to the contrary, since he 
was unacquainted with the contents of it; in this 
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ap. IX. instance, therefore, he incurred tlie liazard of pre- 
sentinjj a lihel to the board—this w.as not a duty 
belon^intr to his office as a councillor of state.” 
Hastings then stated, that he had expected such an 
attack upon him; that he had seen a ])apcr, con¬ 
taining many accusations against him, which he was 
told was carried to Colonel Monson by Nuncomar, 
uho was, moreover, employed for some liours in 
])rivate, explaining to the colonel the nature of the 
charges. A translation of this j)aper Hastings ]iro- 
duced, and desired it to be recorded. He cliarged 
his opponents with being j)arties to the accusations 
of which they asserted their right to be judges, and 
then jiroceeds thus:—“ The chief of this administra¬ 
tion, your superior, gentlemen, ajipointed by the 
legislature itself, shall 1 sit at tliis board to be 
arraigned in the presence of a wretch whom you 
well know to be the basest of mankind ? I believe 
I need not mention his name, but it is Nuncomar. 
Shall I sit to hear men, collected from the dregs 
of the people, give evidence at his dictating against 
my character and conduct ? I will not. You may, 
if you please, form yourselves into a committee for 
the investigation of tlicse matters in any manner 
which you think proper; but I will repeat, that I 
will not meet Nuncomar at the board, nor sufl'er 
Nuncomar to be examined at the board, nor have 
you a right to it—nor can it answer any other pur- 
jmso than that of vilifying and insulting mo to 
insist upon it.”* Colonel Monson called for the 

* Minute recorded 13tb March, 1775. 
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name of Hastinjis’s informant as to the alleged visit chap. ix. 
of Nuncomar to liini. Hastings refused to give it, but 
referred to Mr. Barwell to confirm his statement as 
to the existence of such a report. Mr. Barwell did 
confirm it; when Colonel Moason declared, that he 
had never seen any pa]>cr in the Persian or any 
country language, which contained any accusation 
against the governor-general; but it is observable, 
that he did not denv having held intercourse with 
Nuncomar. He appeared, however, to think his 
disclaimer very complete; for he prefaced it with 
the sarca-stic remark, that he presumed “ an asser¬ 
tion even from the governor-general himself” would 
“ have no more weight or influence in the opinion 
of the world than from a private member ” of the 
“ board.” This will illustrate the tone and spirit in 
which the proceedings of the government of Cal¬ 
cutta were then carried on. The motion, that Nnn- 
comar be called before the board, M'as of course car¬ 
ried. The governor-geneml declared the council 
dissolved, and departed. Mr. Barwell followed his 
example. The remaining members denied that an 
adjournment could take place but by a vote of the 
majority. Genera! Clavering took the chair, and 
the three associates proceeded to examine Nunco- 
inar. After he retired, a messenger was sent to 
Ha.stings, apprizing him of the fact, and inviting 
him to resume the chair. Hastings refused to reply 
to this, as a message from the board; but sent his 
compliments to General Clavering, Mr. Monson, 
and Mr. Francis, and begged to decline meeting 
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CHAR. IX. tlicm in council at so late an hour, and when it was 
not ]iossil)Ie to assemble a full board, from ]\Ir. Bar- 
well bein'? gone into the country; but expressed a 
hope of meeting tliein in the revenue department 
on the following day. The next step of the majo¬ 
rity was, to pass a resolution, declaring that it ap- 
pearo'l that money to the amount of three lacs and 
fifty-four thousand rupees hud been received by the 
governor-general in tlie manner described by Nun- 
coinar, and that such money of right belonged to 
the East-India Company—a resolution naturally 
enough followed by another, calling upon the go- 
vcrnor-genenil to jiay the amount into the Com¬ 
pany's treasury for their use. The secretary conveyed 
these resolutions to Hastings, who refused to receive 
or to give any answer to them. Another resolution 
was thereupon passed, that the jiroceedings should 
be transmitted to the Company’s attoniey, for the 
puqiose of being submitted to counsel for their 
opinion how to proceed for the recovery of the 
money. On a future day, it was resolved to sum¬ 
mon certain witnesses: Hastings advised them not 
to attend. The majority resolved that the refusal 
was a high indignity to the board. The governor- 
general once more declared the board dissolved, 
and retired; whereupon those who remained jmssed 
a resolution, declaring that the board was not dis¬ 
solved. The secretaiy was ordered to summon the 
contumacious witnesses, but they were not to be 
found. One of them subsequently appeared, but 
was not subjected to any punishment 
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The struggle now assumed a more serious charac¬ 
ter. Proceedings were instituted in the supreme court 
against Nuncoinar and some other persons for conspir¬ 
ing to cause a native, named CamuI-oo-Deen, to write 
a petition to the council, reflecting falsely and inju¬ 
riously on the governor-general, Mr. Barwell, Mr. 
George Vansittart, and some natives. The inquiry oc¬ 
cupied twelve hours; and its result was, that Nunco- 
mar and another person, a European, were required 
to give security to apjjcar to take their trial at the 
next assumes.* On the day after this took place, 

* So it appears from Hastin;^*$ letter to the Court of Dircc* 
tors, IGth May* 177o» A paper of the same date, si^cd by 
General Clavering* Colonel Monson, and Mr. Francis, states the 
same fact, with the addition, that all the parties to the prosecu* 
tion, except Mr. Hastings and Mr. Vansittart, had retired from it, 
and that the accused were held to bail at their suit only. In 
another paper, dated the 3rd August follounng, the same members 
of council say—The Hajah (Nuncomar) was summoned to at* 
tend a meeting of the judges on the 20tli April last, when he and 
Mr. Fowke underwent an examination of several hours, upon a 
cliarge of conspiracy against the governor*general and others. It 
appeared to us, that the evidence, ex parie, agauist them could 
not be very strong or conclusive, since they were not held to bail, 
and the gentlemen against w'bom they wore supposed to have con* 
spired had four days allowed them to consider whether they would 
prosecute or not/’ The date here given, the 20th April, is that 
assigned by Hastings as the date on which the parties were held 
to bail. On neither side, indeed, does there appear to have been 
scioipulosity as to the mode in which the transaction w'as re¬ 
ported. Hastings conceals the facts, that the charge of crimi* 
nality extended to other persons as welt as the two held to bail, 
and that part of the accusers had abandoned the prosecution; 
while Ctavcring, Monson, and Francis, after stating, on the 1 Gth 
May, that Nuncomar and another were held to bail, asserted, 
within three months aftenvards, that they were not. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IX. tlic “ (Tcntlemcn of the majority,” as Hastings ealled 
them, expressed their sATiipathy with Nunconiar by 
a visit of ceremony. AV hat might have been the 
result of the prosecution for conspiracy is left to 
conjecture; for, before it could be brought to trial, 
Niincomar was the object of an accusation far more 
grave in its character and more fearful in its con¬ 
sequences. He was a])prehended on a charge of 
forgery. The majority of the council, as might be 
ex|)ected. ranged themselves on the side of the pri¬ 
soner; and circumstances conspired to afford them 
an opjiortunity of manifesting their regard for him. 
by elevating his son to an oHico of the highest trust 
and dignity. About the time of the ai>i>rehension of 
Nuncomar, the discovery was made that of the sum 
appropriated to the sujqiort of the Nabob, a part only 
had been a])plied to its pnffessed object. Munny 
Heguni was forthwith suspended from the exercise 
of her functions of guardian to the ])rince, and the 
charge was conferred on Goodias. 

Nuncomar was committed, tried, found guilty, 
and hanged. This was the first instance in which 
the jmnishment of death had ever been inflicted in 
India in retribution of the crime of forger)'. The 
excitement produced by it was proportioned to the 
novelty of the event. Nuncomar, too, was a man 
of great wealth—he had been possessed of extra¬ 
ordinary power: the subjecting such a man to an 
infamous punishment was scarcely less startling than 
the disproportion which, in native judgment, existed 
between the offence and its consequences. Above 


# 
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all, Nuncomar was a Hindoo of the hiphost caste, chap. ix. 
As a brahmin, his person was regarded as inviolable. 

Had he committed all possible crimes, banishment,* 
mitigated by the privilege of carrying away all his 
property, was the severest penalty to which he could 
be subject; and, by his countrymen, forgery was 
scarcely deemed a crime at all. Under the inllu- 
ence of all the feelings excited by this unprece¬ 
dented case, no native ex])ected that the sentence 
of the court would be carried into etl'ect.f The 
approach of the day of execution, without any inti¬ 
mation of the postponement of the fatal punishment, 
scarcely affected their belief. It came, and with it 
the awful preparation for inflicting the last penalty 
of the law. Nuncomar met it with oven more 
than Hindoo apathy. He took solemn leave of his 
friends; but neither his countenance, deportment, 
nor inten'ening occupations indicated any internal 
conflict. After the departure of those on whom his 
eyes were never again to rest, ho engaged himself 
in uTiting notes and examining accounts, as though 
transacting ordinary business under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances. He entered with a calm step the 
palanquin which was to bear him to an ignominious 
death, and ascended the steps of the scaffold with 
equal firmness. The crowd collected was immense. 

* See Volume I. pages C and 7. 

t A native had been convicted of forgery, and sentenced to 
death, by the Mayor's court of Calcutta, which court was super¬ 
seded by the supreme court; but he bad not been executed. He 
was recommended to the mercy of the Croum, and finally par¬ 
doned. 
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CHAP. IX. The Hindoo portion of it was connilsed by conflict- 
ing feelings of doubt, rage, despair, shame, and 
pity. The Malioinetaii spectators, it is said, felt joy 
at the downfal of the artful and unrelenting enemy 
of Mahomed Reza Khan. The feelings of the one 
party were soon to be outmged, and those of the other 
gnititicd, by tlie couelusion of the spectacle which 
had brought them together. The signal was given— 
the platfonn on which the criminal stood prepared 
for death sunk from beneatli his feet, and the spirit 
of Nuncomar was on its wav to a more awful tri- 
bunul than that before which he had lately appeared. 
The elleet upon the Hindoos, who formed the great 
ma.'is of the assemble<l crowd, resembled that of an 
earth(|uake. Uttering a wild and piercing cry, they 
lied from the spot—force and panic carried with 
them the rest of the multitude, so that none re¬ 
mained near the place of execution but the servants 
of the law, and the few brahmin followers whose 
duty It was to take charge of the culprit’s body. 

The trial and c.xccution of Nuncomar have given 
rise to discussions almost without number. TIic 
legality of the proceedings has been questioned— 
their justice denied—and the motives of those en¬ 
gaged in them impugned. The supimsed illegality 
re.sts upon the assertion that tho criminal law of 
England docs not e.xtend to its outlying possessions, 
unless they be specially named. This is a question 
purely technical, and far too important to be dis¬ 
cussed incidentally. For these reasons, it may liere 
be passed by. Tho question of tho justice of the 
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proceedings, which ended in tlie execution of Nun- chap. ix. 
coniar, stands on diftbrcnt grounds; and, with re- 
ferencc to the violent and long-protracted contro¬ 
versy to which it gave rise, it would not l>e excus¬ 
able to ])ass it over without notice. 

In India, the crime of forgery, as has been ol)- 
scrved, liad never been punished with death. Not¬ 
withstanding its dangerous character, it was reganl- 
ed there ns a .slight and venial oflence, and it may 
be feared that, if dexterously perfonned, those who 
were uninjured by the crime would be more ready 
to admire the ingenuity of the perpetrator than 
to condemn his want of honesty. The EnglWi law, 
with its severe provisions against forgery, was un¬ 
known to the mass of the )»eople within the circle 
of the supreme court, and its sudden npj)lication, 
without preparation and uithout notice, appears 
similar in efFcct to that of an e.r post fac/o law. The 
execution of Nuneomar has further been allejred 
to partake of the odious and unjust character of 
such a law, on the ground that the imputed forgery 
was committed about four years before the erection 
of the court which took cognizance of it. In op- 
jmsition to the first of these ]>ositions, it has been 
urged, that ignorance of the law is never hehl to 
afford an excuse for the breach of it, and that all 
parties subject to its operation arc supposed to be 
acquainted with its provisions. To the second, it is 
answered, that although the supreme court of judi¬ 
cature w’as not in existence till 1774, there was 
previously in Calcutta a court administering English 

VOL. II. O 
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cii.\r. IX. law. aiul wliich liad in one in'Jtancc convicted a 
native of llie same oHence as tlmt witli wliicli Nun- 
coniar wa.s charged.* It lias liei'U donlited wliotliev 
that court oup:lit to have exc rciscil any criminal 
inrisdictioii with refiard to natives; but such juris¬ 
diction had been exercised by it, and the snitreme 
comT was the legitimate successor to its fum-tions. 

'riiis objection, therefore, may be dismisseih It 
inijjht not have been an improper one to nr^c in 
arrest of the jud^jment of the court which con¬ 
demned Nunconiar, but it cannot be admitted to 
inllneiice the opinion of those who have now to re¬ 
view the ])roceedinp< in his case. 

Tlie answer to the first objection is less satisfactor)'. 
It is true that is;norance of the law is not permitted, 
and cannot be permitted, to opemte as a bar to the 
conviction of an ollender; bnt a merciful judge will 
always take note of such igmonnee, if real, in ap¬ 
portioning jmnisbment. Neither must it be for¬ 
gotten, that the ignorance of a Hindoo of that time 
of the provisions of English law is altogether diffe¬ 
rent from the ignorance wliich exists in any country 
of the law under which the people of that country 
and their ancestors have lived. Not only was the 
law of companitively recent introduction, but it was 
in many respects so much at variance with all their 
previous experience, knowledge, habits, and inodes 
of thought, that while the best infonned among 
them must have found difRculty in understanding it, 
it was to those less advantageously situated n collec- 


* See note on a former 
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tion of strange things, of which their imaginations chap. ix. 
could embody no lineament or feature. Under such 
circumstances, the Iiai>Iiness of inflicting uj)on igno- 
i-ance tlio same punishment which is assigned to 
deliberate and conscious disobedience, is of an 
aggravated character. It is true, indeed, that the 
offence punished in the person of Nuncomar was 
not like offences against the revenue and some 
others — the pure creation of the law. No man 
whose moral perceptions are sound can doubt that 
in resorting to forger)’ to deprive another of his pro¬ 
perty he is doing wrong: but the moral perceptions 
of those among whom the English law was thus 
suddenly introduced were not sound; they were 
corrujited and deliased by the false medium through 
which successive generations had been accustomed 
to contemplate their rights and duties, and to some 
of the plainest dictates of morality they were in¬ 
sensible. To men thus surrounded by contaminating 
influences—men who had never enjoyed the benefit 
of a pure moral atmosphere, extraordinaty consi¬ 
deration was due. The single instance which had 
occurred of a conviction for forgery in the mayor’s 
court of Calcutta was probably known to few ex¬ 
cept the parties immediately interested in it. The 
case of Nuncomar had from various causes attracted 
unusual attention, and it offered a fitting occa.sion 
for making the law known—wdiile the court, by 
exercising their power of respiting the convict, with 
a view' to the extension of the mercy of the Crown, 
might have relieved themselves and the law that 

g2 
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CHAF. IX. tliey adininistcrccl from tlic imputations of injustice 
and cruelty, Avhicli, from their pursuing a difh'rent 
course, have been freely cast upon both. In the 
discussions to which this extraordinary case has 
given rise, considerations have been sometimes in¬ 
troduced which ought to be excluded from it. The 
question of the abstract justice of the law which 
juinishes forgery with death is one of these. With 
this question the judges iiacl no concern. They had 
neither the right nor the ])owcr to vary the law 
—their sole duty was to administer it with discre- 
ti<ui and with mercy. The evidence, too, on which 
Nuncomar was convicted, has been impugned; but 
it was suflicient to satisfy the grand jury that 
there was good cause to send the prisoner to trial, 
ami suflicient to satisfy the jur}’ before whom that 
trial took ]dace of Ins guilt. If the jtiry were 
honestly satisfied, it is probable that the court 
was satisfied also. The conduct of the judges on 
other occasions shewed that titey had no doubt of 
their jurisdiction; and though tliey cannot bo ac¬ 
quitted of acting with a degree of harshness and 
precipitancy which it may not be too much to cha¬ 
racterize as indecent,* there is nothing to convict 
them of having acted corraptly. There are motives 
suflicient to account for their conduct, which, though 

• The counsel for Nuncomar endeavoured to prc\Tul on the 
foreman of the jury, by whom the prisoner had been tried, to 
join in an application to the judges for the exercise of clemency. 
The chief justice in open court censured the counsel for this 
proper attempt to save the life of his client. 
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not all of a creditable character, are far le.ss injurious chap. ix. 
to tlieir reputation than that to which the execution 
of Nuncomar has been often attributed. They aj)- 
pear to have been men of contracted minds, who 
had satisfied themselves not only that the law of 
England was the best for the people amongst whom 
it had grown up to maturity—not only that it wivs 
right that the law of England should be introduce<l 
and acted upon universally througliout the British 
dominions, but that it was the duty of all people 
within those dominions, udiethcr thev ever heard of 
English law or not, to understand it. They enter- 

9 

tained no consideration for the wide diirerence be¬ 
tween the country from which the law came and 
the country in which they were called ujion to a<I- 
minister it. Their entire conduct manifested this. 

Destitute of all enlarged view.s, either of jurispru¬ 
dence or of the principles of human nature, the 
supreme court was to them the world. In addition 
to this failing, they were influenced by the most in¬ 
flated notions of their own «Iignity, and the most ex¬ 
travagant anxiety to extend the Jurisdiction of their 
court far and M-idc. Whether thev were actuate<l 
by other motives—whether, within the mind of the 
chief justice more especially, any of a darker nature 
operated, can never bo known—there is no evi¬ 
dence—tliere perhaps will be always some suspicion. 

Equal obscurity hangs over the question as to the 
particijiation of Hastings in this unhajipy tmnsac- 
tion. The accusation rests entirely on a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances, which might have been 
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CHAP. IX fortuitous. Nunconinr lia<l stood forward as the ao- 

niscrofllastings. IhMiufrs Iiad instituted lepil pro- 

ceodin<rs ajjaiust Nuiicouiar and otlieis for an alleged 

cnii'piraey. Tlie eliar<re does not appear to liavo 

been v(‘iy readilv suseeptihl(’ of prooft and the 

poneral opinion seems to have l)een. that it would 

fail. Kxaetlv at the time wliem if Hastings were 

% 

guilty, and the aeonser eapahle of substantiating his 
charge, it was nn>st iinjjortant to the governor- 
general that he shouhl be removed, Nuncoinar is 
ajiprehoiided on a charge of forgery committed 
sevend years before—the prosecutor being a native, 
who. it may be pnNumed, sharerl in the dislike of 
the supreme court believed to have lieen then gene¬ 
rally entertained bv his countrymen. The accused 
• * • 

party is tried ami convicted. The court have the 
power of respiting the sentence; ami, with refer¬ 
ence to the unusual circumstances of the case, re¬ 
spite seems desirable. They, however, refuse; and 
the chief justice, wlio had been the schoolfellow of 
Hastings, ami remained his personal friend, mani¬ 
fests sonic displeasure at an attempt of the prisoner’s 
counsel to procure an apjdication for clemency. The 
prisoner is executed; his fate is ascribed to his hos¬ 
tility to the governor-genenil; and it is allegecl, that 
men were thenceforward afraid of preferring charges 
against that functionary. Such is the case against 
Hastings. On the other hand, it is urged, that the 
prosecutor in this C5ise was a person with whom 
Ilastingshad no connection; that ho could not in¬ 
terfere with the proceedings of the supreine court; 
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that Niincoinar, from the moment of his appreliciisioii chap. ix. 
to that of his execution, was in the liamls of the 
law; ami that it was not in the power of the ^jover- 
nor-"cneral cither to accelerate or to suspend his 
jjunishnient. All this is uiu|uestionahly true: and 
it is not less true that, in the siftinjf inquiries which 
at a later ])criod took place into this proceedin;i;, 
wlien evidence was sought witli a decree of assi- 

O o 

duity nirely exercised, no evidence wjls found ; ami 
wlietlier Ilastin^'s, in relation to the trial ami exe¬ 
cution of Nuncomar, was guilty or unfortunate, is a 
(jucstion which can never he satisfactorily an.swered. 

It is involved in that imj>enetrable mystery which 
Iiangs over so much of the public life of that re¬ 
markable man. 

The death of Nuncomar was succeeded by a com¬ 
parative calm. The state of feeling in the council 
remained unaltered, and the niapulty continued to 
determine and to act without reference to the view.s 
of the governor-genenil and the single member who 
supported him. But the stream of accusation, which 
had set so strongly ami so fonnidably against Hast¬ 
ings, ceased to flow. Men were appalled by the 
fate of the chief accuser, and the governor-general 
enjoyed a degree of peace in this respect, to which 
he had long been a stranger. 

Soon after the intriguing life of Nuncomar had 
been closed by an ignominious death, his old rival, 

Mahomed lleza Khan, attained a triumph. Tiie 
Court of Directors having become satisfied of his 
innocence, and of the infamy of his accuser Nunco- 
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CHAP. IX mar, had directed Ins restoration to office. There 
Avas some anif)iputy in the orders of tfie Court, and 
the two parties in council.in conformity with AA'hat was 
iioAv lonjj-estahlisfied custom, adopted different con¬ 
structions of them. The will of the majority was, 
that Mahomed Ueza Khan should be restored to his 
former charge, Avliich involved the duties whicli 
had been assigned -to (joodias. The latter, how¬ 
ever, was consoled in some de^’ee for his loss, by 
appointment to another oflice; but inferior in trust, 
di^iity, and emolument to his former post. 

Little occurreil at the board to disturb the mo¬ 
notony of eternal hiekerinp: till the death of Colonel 
A.D. 1776 . Motison. wliieh took plaee in September, 1770. 

This event redueed the two parties in council to an 
equality iii point of numbers; but as the fjovcriior- 
"onernl had the cast in" vote, its effects >vere to 
reverse the former jinsition of the comhatants, ami 
to tiirow into (he liands of IIastinp:s all the pouer 
Avhieh his opp<ments had previously exercised. What 
followed may readily he anticipated. Ila.sting8 ex¬ 
ercised his Ion"-lost authority in the same sj)irit 
which actuated its former possessors; and he pro- 

ecedi’d Avitliout cereiuonv to annul such of their acts 

« 

as were most olfonsivo to him. When the council 
insisted on the reeal of Mr. Middleton from Oude, 
the functions of the resident had been temporarily 
vested in the officer commamlinp the bripfade. After 
a time, the board agreed to appoint a civil servant 
to the office of resident; but they were far from 
agreeing as to the person who should be selected for 
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the puqjose. The govcmor-genoral jjroposed the chap. ix. 
Honourable Frederick Stuart. Tlie opposing ma¬ 
jority refused to concur: they proposed a gentle¬ 
man named Bristow; and holding the power in 
their oMTi hands, their proposal, as a matter of 
course, was carried.* Shortly after the death of 
Colonel Monson, Hastings retaliated by j)roj»osing 
the recal of Mr. Bristow, and the re-appointinent 
of Mr. Middleton. General Clavering and Mr. 

Francis stoutly resisted; they talked loftily of the 
injustice done to Mr. Bristow, in removing him from 
a situation which he had filled with credit to himself 
and advantage to the Company, and for no other 
avowed reason than to give his place to another; 
but argument and declamation were alike vain. The 
foot of the governor-general was upon the necks of his 
opponents; he remembered how they had employed 
their jmwer while power rested with them, and seemed 
resolved that they should have some ex|)erienco of the 
mortification which he had endured. He persevered, 
and it was decided that Mr. Bristow should give way 
to Mr. Middleton. Both parties agreed in declaring 
that there was no objection to either Mr. Middleton 
or Mr. Bristow—that both were well fitted for the 
duties of the office of resident. They thus alike ad¬ 
mitted that their motives were to a great extent fac¬ 
tious. Hastings, indeed, cannot be greatly blamed for 
restoring a man of acknowledged competency to an 
office from which ho had been somewhat capriciously 
removed; but, on the other hand, it must not be 

* See iWigc 66. 
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forgotten tli:it. in tliis instance at least, tlio con¬ 
test liad Oeen in some <l('giee jirovokc'd ky tlie per- 
tinacioiis refusal of IIa'‘tings to submit the un¬ 
mutilated conesiKUidenee of liiinself and tlie resi¬ 
dent tt) the boar<l. A still less excusable act of 
retaliation was perpetrated with regar<l to a civil 
.si'rvant. nainisl I'owke, who ha<l been ajipointed 
under tlie a.scendancv of the late majority to a 
situation at Henares. This gentleman and his father 
hail taken part with the opponents of Hastings, and 
under the pretenci* that the duty a.ssigned to Mr. 
Towke was special, ami had bei'ii perforim'd, he was 
removed. Immediately afterwards, another civil ser¬ 
vant was appointed t<) reside at llenares. withanassis- 
tanl bearing the name of Hastings's constant sup¬ 
porter. Harwidl. If in the nunoval of Mr. Hristow, 
and the re-appointment of Mr. Midilleton, Hastings 
had some grounds of justification, in the case of Mr. 
Fowke there were none. It was, as described by 
Gencml Chiveriiig, “ a vindictive measure couched 
under the apjiearance of a jiublic service.”* In this 
spirit was the business of the Indian goveminent con¬ 
ducted till the atithority of Hastings was once more 
shaken bythe arrival of intelligence of a new arrange¬ 
ment for carrying on the government, in which the 
name of Hastings did not apjiear. General Clavering 
was to be governor-general, and Mr. Wheeler, for¬ 
merly a director, was nominated to the vacant sent 
in council. 

To explain these changes, it will bo nec&ssary to 

* Minute, Sod December, 177C. 
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refer to the course of events bv Avliich tliev Avore chap. ix. 

• • 

brou^lit about. 

Wearie(hvithtlic annovances of his situation. Hast- 
ings formed the determination of resigning his oilice : 
and two gentlemen, Mr. Gnxham and Colonel Miu*- 
lean, seem to liavc been intrusted with authority, 
under certain circumstances, to tender his resigna¬ 
tion. The latter only appeai-s to liavc acted in the 
business,* and his proceedings ])artake, in no small 
degree, of that mystery whicli iiangs over almost 
eveiy thing connected Avith tlie name of Hastings. 

On Colonel Maclean’s arrival In England, he fouml 
the state of feeling in almost every quarter unfa¬ 
vourable to his ])nncipal. The administration Avere 
decidedly hostile, actuated partly by the representa¬ 
tions which they had undoubtedly received from the 
membei‘8 of council opposed to the governor-gene¬ 
ral, and partly by a desire to bring the entire go¬ 
vernment of India witliin the sjdicre of their patron¬ 
age, The Court of Directors had jiassed resolutions 
condemning the policy of the Uolnlla war, and ex¬ 
pressing an opinion, that the Avholc of the corres¬ 
pondence betAveen the gOA'cmor-general and Mr. 
Middleton, resident at Oude, ought to have been laid 
before the council. These resolutions were subse¬ 
quently adopted by the general court; a prefatory 
clause being, however, introduced, recognizing the 
services and integrity of the governor-general, and 

* Colonel Maclean appears to have been fond of agencies. 

While acting for Hostings, he Aras at the same time agent to the 
Nabob of Arcot, the ever-intriguing Mahomet Ali. 
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acqnittiH*? liiiii of all suspicion of corruption. On 
sonio otlu‘r subjects, the Court of Directors visiteil 
the couiluct of Hasting and his associate Barwoll 
with censure. On the 8th May. 177G, a motion was 
made and carried for an a<ldress to llis Majesty, 
])raying their removal from office.* 

On hearinj; of the intention to bring forward the 


motion, Hastings’s agent made overtures both to the 
ministeiN and to inlluential directoi's, with a view to 
accommodation.t They aj»pear to have been impi- 
tory, and the friends of Hastings having, as one of 
them observed. “ nothing to lose by a defeat,"j; 
determined to try the result of a general court. 
To that tribunal they accordingly appealed, witli a 
vieAv to reveiNing the decisimi of the Court of Di- 
n’ctom. A recpiisition being obtained, a gcmeral 
court was suimnoiu'd for the 15th of May; and on 
that dav it w;us nioveil, that it be recommended to 
the Court of Diri'ctors to reconsitler their resolution 
for )»rocuring the removal of Mr. Ha.stings and Mr. 
Harwell from office: and that they should report to 
the general Court of Propriet«)rs, as speedily ns pos¬ 
sible. their pr«)ceedings on such recommendation, 
before any further steps should be taken in the 
business. The court, on this occasion, was thn)nged 


* It will be recollected, that the gavcrnor-gcncml and coimdl 
were n|)])ointcd by act of parliament for five years, and were 
irremovable, except by the Crown, on the upplicnlion of the Court 
of Directors. 

i See letter of Colonel Mneleau, in Olcig's Memoirs of Hus- 
tings, voL ii. page 58 et seq, 
t Colonel Maclean. 
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Ijy |)cers, privy councillors, and adherents of adminis¬ 
tration. Treasury influence is said to have been eni- 
ployed to a great extent against Hastings; and the 
first lord of the admiralty, the Earl of Sandwich, 
is represented as having been unusually active in 
aiding the cause with which the mini>try had con¬ 
nected itself. The delate was protracted till the 
approach of midnight, uhen the friends of Hastings 
proposed to adjourn to the following day. The 
ministerial party opposed, and, on a division, the 
motion for adjournment was lost. Hastings’s sup¬ 
porters then demanded, that the (juestion which 
had been the means of calling the court together 
should be determined bv ballot. The result was 
victoiy to the cause of the governor-genenxl, the 
motion of his friends being carried on the ballot by 
a majority of one hundred and six.* 

On the 10th July, the resolution for removing the 

• Minutfs of the general court, M.S. Hastings’s agent repre- 
eents this defeat as a grave annoyance to the ministr}'. He says, 
“ It lias given great offence to the administration. I have never 
known them so sore on any defeat. So great a majority has 
stunned them. Lord North cannot bear the least mention of the 
India House, directors, or proprietors. He will have nothing to 
do with Indk matters out of parliament. * 'fhe Company must 
be restricted to its commerce; territorial acquisitions arc beyond 
their abilities to manage, and must be taken from them without 
waiting for the expiration of the charter. For this purpose par¬ 
liament must meet before Christmas; in the meantime the pro¬ 
prietors may do what they pleaso^-tbe more nolent and absurd 
their actions the better.’ This is now the language of the minis, 
tcrial party, and they have held it uniformly since their defeat.” 
—Letter from Colonel Maclean, Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii, 
pages 65, 66. 
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A.D. 1770. 
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CHAP. IX. govonior-^onoral ami Mr. Harwell was rcscintled by 
the Court of Directors with rcjrRrd to Mr. BarAvcll. 
and on the 10th the like indnlfiencc was extended 
to the "overnor-^eneral. Notwithstanding this, some 
of the friends of Mr. Hastin<is seem to have enter¬ 
tained little hope of inaintaininjf him in the chair 
at Calcutta in opposition to the ])owerfnl interests 
arnijaMl ajrjiinst him. Colonel i\iaclean appeal's to 
have been eiijraged in a Ion;; and somewhat com¬ 
plicated series of intrigues, the object of which was 
to enable Mr. Hastings to quit oflice with some 
dc’eree of credit. Honours from tin* Crown Avero 
talked of, but these, it was intimated, could not be 
(•onferred. A series of projiositions seem, however, 
tt) hav(‘heen at length agreed upon by Colonel Mac- 
lean and Mr. Uobinson. a coniidential servant of the 
ministry, which were to serve as a basis for peace.^ 
The minister being propitiated, Hastings’s agent 
turned to the Court of Directors. At a C(»urt held 
A. 0 . 1776. on the 11th of December, a letter from him was 
read. It stated that Mr. Hastings, seeing the nc- 

* Some of these nre remarkable. 'Ilic nrtielcs of the treaty 
were five in number ; the fourth provnlcs “ that all retro.^pcct and 
prosecution previous to the late act of parliament affecting the 
supreme council cease and determine, and in case any informer in* 
fringe tliis article, administration shall giro their aid to defeat it." 
'I’iic fifth stipulates '• that Mr. Hostings shall he well received on 
Ids return : a vote of thanks promoted, if moved for : and nobody 
to be displaced." See Gloig’s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 
B2. 'I'hc entire details of the negotiation, ns narrated by Colo* 
nel Maclean, arc highly amusing. The information docs not 
come through the cleanest cliaimcl; but there is no reason for 
doubting its general accuracy. 
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cessity of unanimity in the supreme council of chap. ix. 
Bengal for conducting the affairs of the Company 
there, and for establishing any permanent system of 
government for the good and prosperity of the eoun- 
try, finding from the unhappy divisions which have 
occurred in the supreme council, that such wa.s not 
likely to subsist, and having anxiously on every 
occasion studied to promote the \velfare of the Com¬ 
pany, a course which he would ever continue, had, 
from these motives, authorized the writer, Colonel 
Maclean, to signify his desire to resign the office of 
governor-general, and to re<)ucst the court to nomi¬ 
nate a successor to the place which would thereby 
be vacated in the supreme council. On the 18th 
the letter was taken into consideration.* On this 
day, also, Colonel Maclean was called in, and a ques¬ 
tion was proposed to him as to his authority. This 
was certainly a natural and proper inquiry, but it 
appeared that the agent was not prejiared to an¬ 
swer it unconditionally. He professed to bo quite 
ready to give the court satisfaction, but intimated, 
that in the papers to which he must refer, the 
subject of his powers was mixed up with other 
matters “ of a nature extremely confidential 
and he therefore proposed, instead of laying them 
before the court, to submit them to the inspection 
of three of the directors specially deputed for the 
purpose of examining them. The court agreed 

* Tliis letter had been a aubjcct of converaation between 
Colone) Maclean and hU treasur)' friend Ilobinson, and the latter U 
stated to have drafted it. See Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p. 85* 
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CHAP. IX. to tlic proposal, anil Mi’* Uoberts, the chairman, 
Mr. Janus, the tleputy-cliairnian. and Mr. llocher 
wore enipowereil to make the requisite inspection. 
They rei>orte«l that Colonel Maclean had shewn 
theiii certain papeis relating to his powers, and lia*! 
iiifoniied them liiat he had more. On a future day 
th('V further reported that, from the purport of Mr. 
I!:i'<tincs’s instructions, containeil in a ])a]icr in Ins 
oun liaiidwritin^f. "iven to Colonel Maclean, and 
forwarded hv him to them. Mr. Hasting declared 
that he would not continue in the p;(»vernnient of 
Helical unless certain <’onditions tlu’rein specified 
could he obtained, of which they sa\y no pr<d)a- 
bilitv; that .Mr. (Jeorpfe Vansittart had assured them 
that he was present when these instructions were 
Civen to C<d«'nid Maclean, and when Mr. Hastings 
empowered that «;entlemnn to di'clare his resi;jna- 
tion to the court, ainl that this hail been conlirmed 
liv Mr. Stuart. ayIio stated that Mr. llastinfjs had 
informed him that he had piven instructions for 
this jiurpo.se to Colonel Maele.an. The court de¬ 
termined the evidence of the colonel’s authority to 
lie sullicient, ami a resolution that the resipnation 
be accepteil was carried unanimously; the friends of 
Ilastinps supportinp the resolution, because they 
tlionpht it in accordance with his interests and 
wishes; his enemies, because it pnititied their lonp- 
cherislied desire to be rid of him. Mr. Wheeler 
was then nominated to succeed to the vacant place 
in council, and a petition to the Crown praying the 
appointment of that pentleinan agreed ujion. 
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The consent of tlie Crown g^vo eifect to the chap, in 
nomination of tho court, and the now appoint- 
inent was formally announced to the GovcTiinjont 
of Ben^il. Tlie news raised a storm exceeding in 
violence any that liad previously occurred. Hast¬ 
ings repudiated the acts of Colonel Maclean, and 
detennined to retain his post at the head of the 
government: General Clavering was equally hent 
on assuming the dignity, to which ho conceived 
himself entitled. Both proceeded to exercise the 
functions appertaining to the disimted office, hotli 
issued summonses for meetings of council, and each 
found a follower. Mr. Barwell answered the sum¬ 
mons of Hastings, and Mr. Francis that of Genenil 
Clavering; there were thu.s two councils sitting at 
the same time under the authority of two different 
persons, each claiming to be govemor-gcneml. 

The effects of these contests might Imv^ been 
seriously disastrous; the manner in which they 
were carried on almost partakes of the ludicrous. 

Mr. Barwell, on taking his place at the council 
called by Hastings, informed the “board” (con¬ 
sisting of Hastings and himself) that on his way he 
had received a note requiring his attendance at the 
council at which General Clavering was to preside. 

Before the minute which was to record this fact 
was completed, a letter, addressed to “ Warren 
Ha.stings, Esq.,” Avithout further appendage, was put 
into the hands of the person thus designated. It 
was from General Clavering. After recapitulating 
the stops by which the assumed change in the go- 
voL. n. II 
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CHAP. IX. vcninicnt hail been efiectcd, Hastings’s competitor 
rofpiiretl that tlic keys of Fort William and of the 
Company's treasury should he delivered to him. an<l 
intimated his intention of being at the council-house 
at a sjiecified hour to receive them, unless Hastings 
should prefer any other method of complying with 
the reipusition; one condition only being insisted 
jipon—that the surrender should take place in the 
course of the day. The answer of Hastings and 
Harwell was that they knew of no act or instrument 
hy which the office of governor-general had been 
vacated, nor by which it had devolved upon General 
Clavering; and that they would maintain, by all 
legal means, the authority and trust conferred by 
the act under which the existing government was 
constituted. 

The rival council in the meantime had met. 
General Clavering had taken the usual oath as 
governor-general, and, in concert with Mr. Fmneis, 
had framed a proclamation announcing the change 
in the government, jmblication of which was oi-dcred 
to be made without delay. It was also to be trans¬ 
lated into the Persian and Bengalee languages, but 
the Persian translator reftised to perform his office. 
Tlie secrctar)’ was less scrujmlous; he had readily 
obeyed the instructions of General Clavering, but 
subsequently received orders from the other party 
not to summon any council without the order of 
Hastings as governor-general, nor to perform any 
official duty without his authority, or that of a 
majority of council assembled under it. He was 
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also required to send to the council convoked by chap, ix 
H;istings the despatches from Europe which had 
excited this ferment. Ilis answer to the former of 
these instructions was an apolojry for having acted 
under the orders of General Clavering in summonin«- 
a council in his name; to the latter he rejdied In¬ 
stating that the dcsjiatehcs had been delivered to 
the party whose authority he had thus recognized. 

Scarcely had the secretary made report of these 
circumstances to General Clavering and Mr. Fran¬ 
cis, when Mr. Bar\vcll presented himself before 
them. He was asked whether he meant to take his 
place as a member of council, but on this j)oint 
he maintained an obstinate silence. His business 
was to obtain possession of the fatal despatches wliich 
had tlirown the government into confusion, and 
he requested that they might be delivered to him. 

' General Clavering replied, “ The council is sitting, I 
cannot jiart with them.” Tlie ajijdicant, without 
arguing the right of the alleged council, inquired 
at what time he could have the letters: this jiro- 
duced a question as to the authority by which he 
demanded them. Still Mr. Barwell refrained either 
fi'om impugning the authority of those whom he 
addressed, or asserting that of Hastings. He re¬ 
plied that he required the despatches as a member 
of the council of Bengal, in which capacity he was 
entitled to peruse and take copy of any j)ublic 
papers. This privilege it did not suit the schisma- 
tical board at that moment to recognize. General 
Clavering answered, “ You have heard them road 

H 2 
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CHAP. IX. once; you insiy hoar them read a second time.” 

Mr. Barwell demanded to know wliether the paners 
woidil 1)0 delivered to liim or not ; tlie Genend 
replied that he was not there to answer interrojja- 
tories, and repeated his former intimation, that the 
iiifpiirer mi;;ht liear tlie despatches read. The 
demand for the deliver}' was then made in a more 
formal manner. General Claverin^ refused to vary 
his answer. Mr. Banvell ordered the secretary to 
send Iiim the pajiers in dispute as soon as they came 
into his possession; aixl tlms this extraordinary 
conference ended. 

Hastings, however, remained firm in the assertion 
of his autliority. Tlie commandant of tlie garrison 
of Tort William, tlie commamling officers at the 
various stations, the juovincial councils and collec¬ 
tors were all formally reminded that their obedience 
was due only to Hastings, as governor-general, and 
the imijority of the council, and warned against 
yielding It to any other authority. To strengthen 
his claim by the sanction of the accredited interpre¬ 
ters of the law, Hastings appealed to the judges of 
the supreme court; his opponents acquiesced in 
the appeal. They apjiear, indeed, to have jiossessed 
little confidence in their own views; for, with refer¬ 
ence to the appeal to the judges, they resolved to 
suspend the execution of all the orders which they 
had jiassed. The decision of the judges was in fa¬ 
vour of Hastings, who used his victory in a manner 
as little creditable to his character for discretion as 
for good feeling. With the aid of his steady adhe- 
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rent, I3;irwell, he passed a series of resolutions sin- chap, ix, 
^larly intemperate, vindictive, and absurd. After 
reciting the acts performed by General Claverinp:, 
under his assumed authority, they declared not only 
that by those acts lie had usurped tlie ofhce of 
govenior-general—a proposition which the decision 
of the judges would have justified—but that the 
general “ had thereby reliiujuishcd, resigned, sur¬ 
rendered, and vacated the office of senior councillor 
of Fort William,” as well as the jdace of comman¬ 
der-in-chief of tlie Company’s forces in India; tlint 
Mr. Barwcll had tliereby become senior councillor; 
that the office of coinmander-in-chief no longer e.x- 
isted; and that, for “ tlie preservation of the legality 
of” their “proceedings, General Clavering shouhl 
not in future be .summoned or admitted as a mem¬ 
ber of council.” These proceedings seem to liave 
excited considerable alarm in the enemy’s (juarters. 

Mr. Francis attended the next meeting of council, 
and prefaced a motion for reversing the resolutions 
respecting General Clavering, with a representation 
of the dangers which surrounded the government, of 
the evils which had arisen from passion and precipi¬ 
tancy, and of the necessity for recurring to a more 
moderate and prudent course. He claimed for him¬ 
self credit in regard to his immediate and imjdicit 
submission to the decision of the judges, and im¬ 
plored that he might be allowed to act the part of a 
mediator. In this character he urged the reversal 
of their late proceedings: he referred to the origin 
of the existing goveniment; contended that there 
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CH\P. IX. were only four ways l)v which tlie right of General 
Clavering to the ]*lace which he had jircviously 
oocu|iied in council could he voided—by death, 
resignation, removal by the Crown, or succession 
to the office of governor-general, and that none of 
those events had taken place. He asked, “ of what 
avail then is your declaration that his place is va¬ 
cant in the form and manner j)rcscril)e(l by the law?” 
and demanded whether those who had passed the 
declaration Avere prepared to support it by a military 
force. “ This,” lie said, “ is not the language of 
menace, nor intended so; it is the language which 
your true friends, if you have any, should hold to 
you in the most perilous state in which it is possible 
for you to be placed.” On the claims of General 
Claveriii'r to hold the office of cominander-in-chief 

O 

of the Company’s forces in India, he held a similar 
line of argument, varied only Avith reference to the 
dill’erent circumstances of the appointment. Mr. 
I’miicis Avas ansAA'cred by hir. BarAA'ell, Avho ex¬ 
pressed his belief in the legality of the resolutions 
parsed on General Clavering, and his determination 
to uphold them, but did not sustain his opinion by 
any redundancy of argument. The governor-general, 
ill the unrelenting spirit Avhich he so frequently 
manifested, maintained the legality and necessity of 
excluding General Clavering from council. But Ge¬ 
neral Clavering and Mr. Francis had ajipealed to the 
judges of the supreme court. The judges unani¬ 
mously decided that the council had no power to 
remove one of its members or declare his sent va- 
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cant. They could not indeed liave decided other- chap. ix. 
wise, witliout publicly exhibiting themselves as unfit 
to occupy the seat of justice. No man of common 
understanding and ordinary information, whatever 
miglit be the degree of his knowledge or ignorance 
of the law, could entertain any doubt on the subject. 

Those who thus sought to rid themselves of a disa¬ 
greeable associate, could not believe that they had 
any right to the power of which they assumed the 
exercise. They contended that Hastings was still 
governor-general; that there had been no vacancy 
in the office; and that consequently General Claver- 
ing could not have succeeded to it. It necessarily 
followed that he remained in the position which he 
occupied before, for he had not resigned his place 
in council for the purpose of obtaining the office of 
governor-general and then failed to attain his object; 
his ceasing to be the second member of council wa.s 
only an incident of his supposed elevation to the 
rank of the first; and if his assumption of the title 
and authority of governor-general were a nullity, all 
that was merely incidental upon that assumption, 
and was dejiendent ujmn it for force and validity, 
was alike null and void of efiect. The opponents of 
Hastings had done much to irritate him; but by this 
most extraordinarj' attempt to deprive one of them 
of the power of giving him further annoyance, the 
governor-general put himself so completely in the 
wrong, as to leave his conduct in this respect with¬ 
out the shadow of justification or excuse. 

In looking back upon these events with the calm- 
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ciiAi’. IX. iioss of feeliii" Avliich tlie actors in them could not 
maintain, it is imjtossihlc not to he stnick 'with the 
violence and precipitancy manifested by all parties. 
General Clavering in assuming the government laid 
a pretence barely colourable, and it is scarcely con¬ 
ceivable that ho could have believed it more than 
colourable. The iiistniment under which the pro- 
jiosi'd change in the government was to be efiected, 
referred to Hastings’s resignation not as an act that 
hud been perfonned, but as an act contemplated : 
“ AVhereas the said Warren Hastings hath caused 
notice to be given to the said United Company that 
he desires to resign the said oftice of Governor-gene¬ 
ral of llengjil.”* The succession of General Clavering 
to the oflice of governor-general, which was not de- 
pendent on any thing hut the occurrence of a va¬ 
cancy, was spoken of as something future:—“ Ami 
whereas, upon such resignation of the said Warren 
Hastings as aforesaid, the said John Clavering, ac¬ 
cording to the directions of the said recited Act of 
Parliament, will succeed to the said office of gover¬ 
nor-generaland the appointment of Mr. Wheler 
to a j)lacc in council was to have effect “ from and 
immediately after” the office should “ become va¬ 
cant by the resignation of” Hastings. The parties 
interested in dispossessing Hastings, indeed, main¬ 
tained that these forms of expression had reference 
only to the retention by Hastings of the powers of 
governor-general till the arrival of the instrument 
in India; and that the intention to resign had been 
• Commission api^inting Mr. Wheler. 23rd October, 1776. 
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accepted by the Court of Directors as a real re- chap. i.\. 
sio^atioii, and acted upon accordingly. They also 
urged the possible inconveniences that might arise 
from the non-fulfilment of a promise to resign, after 
the necessar)' measures had been taken to sup]>ly 
the vacancies which would be created by such 
resignation. These inconveniences are obvious; but 
still it is clear that the expression of an intention 
to resign is not a resignation; and though a jier- 
son in the position of Hastings may justly be re¬ 
proached with le\ity, or something worse, for rais¬ 
ing an expectation that he is about to resign, and 
failing to realize it after all the arrangements for 
providing for the consequences of such a step are 
complete, yet if his formal resignation be neces¬ 
sary to give effect to those arrangements, no one 
can benefit by them until it be made. The in¬ 
strument under which General Clavering claimed 
to take upon himself the office of governor-general 
did not supersede Hastings. Anticipating the re¬ 
tirement of the governor-general, the Court of 
Directors nominated a new councillor, and the 
Cro^^l confirmed the nomination; but the opera¬ 
tion of these acts was contingent upon an event 
which depended on the judgment or the caprice of 
the person whose removal was to create a vacancy in 
council. There is therefore no difficulty in deter¬ 
mining that General Clavering, in assuming the 
office of governor-general, and Mr. Francis, in abet¬ 
ting him in the assumption, acted illegally as well 
as unwisely. 

The conduct of Hastings is free from the iinjm- 
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AP. IX. tation of illegality: lio ha<l a right to retain his 
office if he so pleased; the question remains whe¬ 
ther he was monilly as well as legally justified. 
The precise powers which he conveyed to his agents 
cannot ho ascertained. He gave them two ])apers, 
one lavinjr down certain conditions as indisjien- 
sable to his retention of the government, the other 
explanatory of one of those conditions.* Whether 
there were any further instructions in writing 
Ha.stings professed to be unable to recollect, and 
there are no s:itisfactory means of supplying the 
deficiency of the govenior-generars memory. More 
than these two papers appear to have been shewn 
to the select three appointed by the Court of 
Directors to confer with Colonel Maclean, for it is 
recorded that Hastings’s agent had laid before them 
“ several papers,” and “ had ac(iuaintcd them that 
lie had more to produce relative to the powers with 
which be was invested.”! It seems, however, that 
the acceptance of the sujiposed resignation, ns far 
ns it rested on documentniy ground, wns based on 
Hastings’s declaration, that unless his conditions 
were complied with he would not continue in the 
government; and upon this, aided by the avoAval 
of Colonel Maclean that he had authority for what 

• liCttcr of governor-general to Court of Directors, 15th 
Aug\i?t, 1777. Hastings speaks of the conditions as applicable to 
his being confirmed in ffic government: an extraordinary ex¬ 
pression, os be was already in possession of Uic government under 
the provisions of an act of parliament, and could not be removed 
without the exercise of the joint authorities of the Company iui<l 
the Crown. He certainly needed no confirmaUon. 

t Minute of Court of Directors, 8th October, 1776. 
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ho (lid, and the testimony of Mr. Goorije Vansittart chap. ix. 

and Mr. Stewart, the court proceeded, llas-tin^js 

affirmed that Colonel Maclean had exceeded his in- 

stnictions; and to discredit the evidence by which 

% 

the alleged authority of his agent was confirmed, he 
observed, that he had never called upon the j*arties 
from whom it proceeded to be witnesses to any 
transactions, nor ever authorized them to give testi¬ 
mony.* These statements might be true; but if 
Mr. Vansittart was, as he stated, present when the 
instructions were given to Colonel Maclean, and 
Mr. Stewart received a confirmation of them from 
the lips of the governor-general at a future period, 
their evidence was nothing the worse because they 
had not been formally invested with the character 
of witnesses. Hastings himself acknowledged that 
he knew one of these gentlemen to possess judg¬ 
ment and probity, and believed the same of the 
other:+ as men of judgment they were not likely 
to misunderstand the governor-general—as men 
of probity they would not misrepresent him. It 
is remarkable, too, that Hastings never denied 
having given the alleged instructions, but only dis¬ 
avowed all recollection of them, and added plausible 
reasons to shew how unlikely it was that he should 
have given them. “ I can only say,” he observes, 

“ that I do not retain even the faintest idea of having 
given such a commission; nor can I conceive the ne¬ 
cessity of empowering others to do, in my name, an 

♦ Hastings’s letter to Court of Directors, 15th August, 1777. 

t Letter, ut supra. 
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V. act which must have waited for my ratification, and 
wliicli it was at all times in my own power to jier- 
fomi for myself without agency.”* The hitter part 
of this specious sentence contains an argument 
founded on mere semhiance, which might be em¬ 
ployed reasonably enough by a stranger seeking to 
unravel perplexed facts, and find motives for actions 
of uncertain origin, but it is out of jilace when 
urged by one who was the jirincipnl party in the 
transaction under consideration, and who surely had 
not to conjecture the state of facts from plausible 
appearances, or from a balance of probabilities. 
The (juestion was not whether the course which 
Ha.‘'tinirs was alleired to have taken was natund or 

O O 

necessar}', but whether it had actually been a<1oj)ted. 
llastintrs oimlit to have been able to answer this 
distinctly. To say that he did not recollect having 
given instructions to tender his resignation, suggests 
the (piestion, did he not then recollect that he had 
given no such instructions? It is incredible that a 
matter of such vast importance should pass from his 
mind like an idle subject of casual conversation, 
and that his resignation of the office of govenior- 
general should have been felt to be of so little mo¬ 
ment, that he could not recollect whether the man 
w hom he had avowedly cntnisted with some power 
wsw commissioned to tender it or not. 

It has been said, that the power given in this 
respect was subsequently withdrawn.! This state- 

* IjCttcr, ut supra. 

f Qlcig's Memoirs of Hastiogs, vol. i. page 533. 
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inent rests upon a letter addressed by Hastings to chap. ix. 
Mr. Graham and Colonel Maclean, in which he j)ro- 
fesses to retract the resolution communicated to 
them in a former letter. That resolution was to 
leave Calcutta and return to England by the first 
ship of the ensuing season, if the advices from that 
country should convey disapprobation of the treaty of 
Benares and the Rohilla war, and should “ mark an 
evident disinclination towards ” Iiim.* The know¬ 
ledge of Hastings’s intention in this respect was 
stated to be confined to his agents, who were to use 
it according to their discretion. This resolution it 
is that he retracted; and it is clear that the retrac¬ 
tation of the governor-general’s intentions to take 
his departure from India at a particular time, if cer¬ 
tain circumstances occurred, is a very dilTerent thing 
from the withdrawal from his agents of the discre¬ 
tionary power of tendering his resignation previously 
given. The powers claimed by Colonel Maclean, 
and vouched for by Mr. Vansittart and Mr. Stewart, 
are not refeiTed to in the supposed retractation. It 
is scarcely possible to doubt that such powers were 
given.f Why they were not in writing, like the 

* Gleig’e Memoirs of Hastings, vol. i. page 521. 

f Maclean in addressing Hastings refers to those powers in a 
manner which might convince scepticism itself. See his letters 
in Oleig's Memoirs, vol. ii. The following is an extract from one 
of them; it relates to Maclean’s interviews with the referees of the 
Court of Directors. Mr. Becher had asked if the agent had no 
direct authority to produce. Mr. Maclean says, " I answered, 

' No: I believe neither Mr. Hastings nor any of those who were 
present thought it a matter of so much formality. If certain 
things were not obtained I was ordered to signify Mr. Hastings’s 
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CHAP. IX. conditions upon which Hastings insisted if he con¬ 
tinued in the government, it is not easy to say. 
One mode of accounting for it is, that at the mo¬ 
ment they were given, Hastings contemplated the 
chance that a change of circumstances might render 
it convenient to disavow tliein; and unfortunately 
neither his public nor private policy wa.s sufficiently 
marked hv straight-forwardness to discredit this 
supposition. It is certain, moreover, that circum¬ 
stances had changed. The death of Colonel Mon- 
son had left Hastings master of the council, and 
this event has been genenilly regarded as the cause 
of his tenacity of office. Another cause has been 
suggestcfl, in a virtual breach of the contract con- 
chided between the ministry and Hastinjjs’s affcnt. 
Immediately after the appointment of Mr. Whelcr 
to a seat in council, it was determined to grace 
the anticipated accession of General Clayering to 
the office of goyernor-general by bestowing on him 
the order of the Hath. No similar mark of royal 
fayour was to welcome the return of Hastings, 
and the friends of tlic latter immediately wrote to 
the governor-general, giying their opinion that by 

wish to be relieved ; if they were obtained, I was ordered not to 
moke this signification. But these orders were so strict and posi- 
tire that I entreated and, with difficulty, obtained some latitude 
as to the time and mode of notifying tliis intention. I have now 
notified to you Mr. Hastings's wish to have a successor appointed, 
and no blame can lie with me now, but that of having ventured so 
long to delay it.' ’’—Glcig’a Memoirs, vol. ii. page 88. It thus 
appears that Maclean's authority was referred to by him os confi¬ 
dently in addressing Hostuigs bimsplf ns others. 
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tliis act of the ministry tlie contnict was dissolved, chap. ix. 
and urging Hastings not to resign.* Wluit degree 
of effect their representations had upon liini can¬ 
not be known; how far liis purpose of retirement 
was shaken by tlic death of Colonel Monson is alike 
uncertain. It was not to bo expected that, in an 
official exposition of his motives, he should advert 
eitlier to the unexpected advantage which he had 
derived from the death of one of his opponents, or 
to the j)ique engendered by the ribbon bestowed on 
another; but his defence addressed to the Court 
of Directors is not only unsatisfactory, but incon¬ 
sistent. At its commencement, after recounting 
the reasons that occurred to him for and acrainst 
his resignation, he states that Iiis mind was so di¬ 
vided that he could not come to any immediate de¬ 
cision ; that he suspended his determination in the 
hope of his agent retuniing to India, or of learning 
by some other means the authorities under which 
the measures for supplying his place had been 
adopted; hut that, having been disappointed in 
those expectations, ho had detennined at length to 
declare that he did not hold himself bound by the 
acts of Colonel Maclean. Towards the conclusion 
of the same document, he says that, notwithstanding 
his agent’s want of authority, he had intended to 
comply Avith the engagements made in his behalf. 

He does not distinctly state the causes which ted to 
the abandonment of this alleged intention, but he 

* See letters of Col. Maclean and Mr. Stewart in Glcig’s 
Memoirs, vol. ii. pp. 95 and 97. 
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ciiAi’. IX. ajipoars to ascribe it to tlie conduct of Geiiei-al 
" Clavcrin;? and Mr. Francis. That uliicli is wantinpr in 
liis jinblic despatch is supplied in his private corre¬ 
spondence. In addressing Lord Nortli, soon after 
the storm raised by General ClaYerin"’9 assumption 
of the office of fjoveriior-frenerah Hastings says, “I 
was not ]>lease<l with the engagement made for mo 
by Mr. Maclean—I will camlidly own it; but I held 
myself bound by it, and was resolved to ratify it. 
This was mv resolution', but General Clavering 
himself has defeated it, by the attempt to wrest from 
me by violence what ho could claim only as a volun¬ 
tary surrender; by persisting in asserting his preten¬ 
sions to all the rights and functions of myoflico from 
a time already passed, and indejiendent of my option, 
and by his incapacity to possess the govorninont, 
after having by his own acts and declarations vacated 
the jdace from which alone he could legally ascend to 
it.”* In this last sentence Hastings revives the ridi¬ 
culous plea that General Clavering had vacated his 
sent in council; a idea which the judges of the 
supreme court had already disposed of, and whicli 
no man of common sense could seriously maintain. 
If. however, Hastings were wavering as to his deci¬ 
sion, the violence of General Clavering was not ill 
calculated to expedite and direct it. The mark of 
ministerial favour bestowed on the general, and the 

* Letter of Hastings to liOrd North.—Qlcig’s Memoirs, tol, ii* 
()ago 159. In other letters Hastings held similar language. Sec 
the same volume, pages 15C and 1C4. In one of these letters he 
adverts to a minute in which his approaching retirement was 
referred to. 
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re])resentations of Hastings’s friends in England of chap, ix 
its impropriety, might also Itave some effect. Tliese 
tilings might enter into the motives of Hastings’s 
conduct, or tiiey might not. Here, as elsewhere, 
those motives are involved in so much mystery’ that 
the man who retires from the ta.sk of scrutinizing 
them, with a perfect conviction of tlie success of 
his labours, must be gifted Avith an extraordinary 
degree of confidence in his own powers of dis¬ 
covering tnith.* 

It is no part of the duty of the historian to vin¬ 
dicate tile character and conduct of Ha.stings’s 
agent, Colonel Maclean. He Avas obA-iously an in¬ 
triguing man, and there is abundant reason to be¬ 
lieve that he Ava.s an unscrupulous one; liut it being 
presumed that Hastings had given Iiim the authority 
Avhich ho claimed, there does not ajipear any ground 
for accusing him of either mistaking or neglecting 

* Hastings surrounded cver>- act of his life with myster)'. In 
a letter to his friend Mr. Sulivan, dated 29tb June. 1777 , after 
stating that he had written to Mr. Dunning, he says. I have now 
no channel to Lord North nor encoura^femcnt to write to Mm; 
yet I wish It were possible to make him acquainted with tlie late 
proceedings, especially those of General Clavering and Mr 
Francis on the 20th inst.^-Glcig's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 172. It is 
scarcely credible, yet it is true, that on the very same day on which 
he thus wrote to Mr. Sulivan. he addressed Lord North, to 
whom he had “ no encouragement to write." giving him an 
account of the veiy transactions which he so much wished to 
bring to the minister’s notice, but, as he represented, wanted a 
channel.—See the above volume, page 157. Itis remarkable that 
in hu letter to Lord North Hastings does not deny the authority 
of his agent, he only expresses himself dissatisfied with the en- 
gagements made by him. 

VOL. II. T 
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( iiAP. IX, tlio interests of liis iirincipal. lie foiiiKl tlie iniiiis- 

try desirous of icnioviii" Hastings, and a majority 

hostile to liini in tlio Court of Directors; lie might 

reasonahiv. tlu'refore, conclmle that the voluntary 
• ' 

retirement tif the g<ivernor-gcneral was the safest 
and most graceful coiuse that could be taken. The 
conditions demanded by Hastings, he was informed, 
were m*t liktdy to lie giunted ; and the non-comjili- 
ance of the court with his wishes in this respect was to 
bi‘the signal for ins retirement. Hastings had other 
friends in Hnglanil besides Maclean, and they all 
apjiear to have been convinced that the time for the 
governor-general to withdniw had arrived. Hastings, 
indeed, had, both imbliely and privately, intimated 
his intention <d’ suspemling his resignation ; Imt it 
was only till the judgment passeil upon him at home 
could be ascertaiiu'il. That event ha<l taken place 
—the Court of Direetois had decided against him, 
and determined on his removal. It is true that the 
Court of Proprietoi's had successfully interj>oscd its 
influence in behalf of Hastings; but how far the 
majority in that court could be relied upon for jirc- 
serving him in oflice for any considerable period, 
wa.s a question fairly open to the cousideration of 
those intrusted witli the charge of tlie governor- 
gencral’s interests :* the timorous and the hold, the 


* Mnclcan, in Ills communications to Hastings, repeatedly 
refers to the difficult)’ uf maintaining n majority in the gcQcml 
court. After relating tlic result of on interview with the Chair¬ 
man of the Company, he says, " Wc retired with heavy hearts, 
iicnsiblc of the little chance wc had to carry any question of vio¬ 
lence iigninst the majority in tlie Court of Directors, whatever 
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rautious and the sanguine, miglit decidt* dilierentl.v, 
yet all niigiit decide honestly, ami none of fhem 
witli manifest impnidence. The conduct of Hast¬ 
ings’s friends has been represented as the efiect of a 
deeper policy than at first sight a])peai^. If Hast¬ 
ings voluntarily resigned, there was no serious impe¬ 
diment to his future return to offi.-e; if lie were dis- 
missei], a provision in the recent Regulating Act* 
precluded his restoration, except l»y the act of three- 
fourths of the Court of Directors, confinned by 
threc-fourtlis in number of the proprietors voting in 
B genei-al court specially convened. Fear of the 


chance we might have in a Court of Proprietors. How to bring 
our friends together from the distant parts of the countrj- was tlic 
dUemina i and how to keep the discordant branches of our sup¬ 
port together when they were met, in a direct attack on admi- 
mstration. was the danger."—Utter of Maclean to Hastings, in 
Oleig-8 Memoirs, vol. ii. page 80. In another place he savs in 
reference to an arrangement by wliich the business of Hastings 
was carried over a quarterly general court. " 'I’hc adjournment 
me dte was carried. Not forty members attended thi.s court; 
fmother proof that our measures were weU timed, for what with 
the thinness of the town on one hand, and the indignation of the 
miniatr)', which had been liberally poured fortli upon all those 
who had supported you on the first quesUon, and whom they 
thought they could terrify, had wc been obliged to proceed ho-. 
tUcly at this court, we should. I fear, have made but an indifler- 
ent figure.’'~Ibid. vol. ii. page 83. And again. - Without being 
on the spot, there is no conceiving of what heterogeneous and 
unstable materials our majority was made up. how difficult it was 
to collect, and how much more difficult to keep them together." 

Page 84. It will be recollected that the friends of Hastings, in 

having recourse to a general court, were far from confident of 

. I « ^ impression “ that they had 

notlung to lose by defeat." 

• 13 Geo. 3, cap. 63. 
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CH\p, IX. ronsoquenccs of tins provision has been ven' confi¬ 
dently presumed toliavo actuated Colonel Maclean;* 
])iit there is no evidence to support the presunijdion, 
and as far as a Judjrinent can be formed of tlie inten¬ 
tion of Hastings and his friends, it would seem tliat 
his retirement was contemj)lated as final. The sup¬ 
position that the provision of the llegulating Act 
influenced tlieni is not necessary to explain their 
conduct. Without reference to that jirovision, it was 
obviously better that Hastings sliould retire with cre¬ 
dit tlian be dismissed with disgrace. One point, liow- 
ever, in this strange series of transactions must strike 
even’ one who examines them—it is the extreme 

facilitv witli winch the Court of Directors vieldcd 
• * 

beli(‘f to the representations of Colonel Maclean, 
that lie was authorized to tender the governor-gene¬ 
ral’s resignation. This assertion, indeed, was sup¬ 
ported by corroborative testimony, the tnith of 
which there was no reason to suspect; but a verbal 
authority, though confirmed by respectable evidence, 
was not sufficient to justify the grave and important 
step of putting in motion the power of the Crown to 
fill up the jilace in council presumed to be vacant. 
In this case, as in many others, an inclination to bo 
satisfied RUp))licd the u’ant of formal and authorita¬ 
tive proof. The Court of Directors wished to avoid 
a collision with the ministry on the one hand, or with 
the majority of the proprietors on the other. The 
measure suggested by Hastings’s agent seemed to 

* This view Ib taken by the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, in their Ninth Re(>ort, 1783. 
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iifronl tlie means of effecting this ; it moreover gave chap. ix. 
the opijoncnts of Hasting^i all they wanted, without 
subjecting his friends to tiic mortification of defeat: 
it was consequently eagerly embraced. Could the 
party hostile to Hastings have foreseen the conse- 
(juence of their conduct, he Mould not have enjoved 
the opjtortunity of disappointing their M'ishes bv disa¬ 
vowing his agent. Rut they were too much jdeased 
with the prosi>ect of attaining their object by com¬ 
promise to examine veiy scrupulously into the au¬ 
thority on Mhich the arrangement rested, or into the 
probability of the governor-general j)erforming that 
M-hich had been promised on his behalf. Hastings 
found it convenient to abandon his agent, or he had 
forgotten the instructions M-hich he had given, or 
Maclean had exceeded Ids authority. The result 
M-as a coinailsion which might have uj)rooted the 
new-founded empire of Great Rritain in India, had 
it not subsided almost as soon as raised. In allaying 
the storm, the judges of the supreme court did good 
service to the state; and it must not be denied, that 
while General Clavering and Mr. h'rancis had by 
their violence placed tlie British government in 
danger, they subsequently evinced a far more con¬ 
ciliatory spirit than was shcM-n by their opponents.* 

* The Select Committee of the House of Commons in their Ninth 
llejjort, 1783, express an opinion on the conduct of the court 
in acceptbg Hastings’s resignation, very different from that main¬ 
tained in the text. Theysay. "Onthis occasion thcdirectore shewed 
themselves extremely punctilious with regard to Mr. Maclean's 
powers. They probably dreaded the charge of becoming accom- 
pliccs to an evasion of the act by which Mr. Hastings, resigning the 
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CHAT. IX. Ilastin^^i. fixed in Ids seat by tlie decision of the 
judges, contiiiue<l to exercise Ids power as absolutely 


sen icc. could escape the consequences attached by law to a dis- 
inif«ion/* It has been observed that there is no evidence that 
Hastings’s rcstomtion was contemplated by his agent, and that 
tljc j>rc5umption seem? to lie the otlicr way, The sujiposition that 
tijc court had reference to the motive which the committee sng* 
gest for Colonel Maelcan*s conduct, is equally gratuitous; and the 
assertion that extreme punctiliousness was displayed with regard 
to that officer's jjowers, requires for \U refutation nothing more 
tljan an apped to the facts which have been narrated. On some 
i>thcr jxiints the Ninth lleport of this Committee is marked by 
little judgment or scrujmlosity of assertion. 'Ilic view' taken of 
the conduct of tlie judgi‘s of the supreme court, in relation to 
tlie <lisputc Iwtwct'u Ha>tings and (lencnd Clavering for the 
governor-gencral>hip, and the stniin of argument adopted in 
treating of the supposed resignation, arc singularly pcr>*crsc. The 
following is the p;issagc in which these poiuU arc discussed, 
** He [Hastings] iii'-i'^tcd on continuing in the execution of Ins 
office, and su|qK>rled himself by such reasons as could be furnished 
in such a cause. An open schism instantly divided the council; 
General Clavering claimed the office to which lie ought to succeed, 
iiiul Mr. Francis udlicrcd to him. Mr. llnnvcll stuck to Mr. 
Hastings. The two parties assembled separately, mid every 
thing w as running fast into a confusion, which suspended govern¬ 
ment, and might very probably have ended in a civil war, had not 
tlie judges of the supreme court, on a reference to them, settled the 
controversy, by deciding that the resignation W'as an invidid act, 
and that Mr. Hastings was still in the legal possession of his place, 
which had l)ecn actually filled up in England. It was extraordi¬ 
nary' that the nullity of this resignation should not Imve been 
discovered in hiigland, wlicrc tlie act authorizing the resignation 
then was, where the agent was personally present, where the 
witnesses wm examined, and wlicrc there was and could he no 
want of IcgiJ advice either on the part of the Company or of tlie 
Crown, ihc judges took no light matter u|>onth€m in su|)cr* 
seding and thereby condemning the legality of his Miycsty^’s 
appointment, for such it heenme by the royal approbation*'* 
The lone of this passage is very remarkable. The committee 
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ns beforo, and to be subjected to the same annoy- cn\r. ix. 
ances from tlie unrelenting opposition of those 

appear positively angrj- with the judges foraverting •' a civil war.” 
which according to their own statement was impending ; it would 
seem as though, in the judgment of this body, it would have been 
better that the disputes in council should have been referred to tlic 
decision of arms, than that Hastings should have been cjuietly 
continued in bis seat. The furj’ of the committee on this point 
appears eitlicr to have obscured their percej)tion of truth, or to 
have seriously weakened their regard to it. They affirm that the 
judges of the supreme court " settled the controversy, by deciding 
that the resignation Wiis an invalid act.” This is not correctly 
stated; the decision of the judges was not that the resignation was 
an invalid act, but that there had been no rc.«ignation at all. The 
first reason which they assign for determining against the right 
of General Clavering to assume the office of governor-general is 
the following;—*' Because the office of governor-general was 
conferred on Mr. Hastings by act of parliament, and accord- 
ing to the tenour of that act can only be vacated by death, 
removiil, or resignation. That Mr. Hastings Is not dead is 
a notorious fact; no intention is manifested or act done 1)V 
tlic directors in the least lending to his removal; and u-e 
are firmly of opinion ihat he hath not actually resigned." 

In support of this opinion they adduced a variety of proof?, all 
tending to shew that the nrr:ingcmcnts made on the supposition 
of Hastings’s resignation had reference to that event contem¬ 
plated as a future one. Indeed it could not have been otherwise; 
for if Hastings had actually resigned when his agent intimated 
to the court his intention of resigning, all his acts subsequently 
performed as governor-general would have been invalid, and lie 
would have presided for several months over the British govern- 
meut in India without any better claim so to preside than one of 
the writers who copied its proceedings. Before the excitement of 
the contest had passed away, General Clavering and Mr. Francis, 
in defending their views os to Hastings’s resignation, urged that 
the Court of Directors “ nowhere called it an intended resigna¬ 
tion.” 'fins assertion was verbally true, but substantially false. 

The Court of Directors had nowhere called it an intended re¬ 
signation, but in their petition to the Crown, praying the con- 
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CHAi'. IX. leagued against liim. In August, 1777, Sir John 
A.i). i;;r. Clavering followed his allv. General Monson, to the 

firmation of Mr, Whcler’s appointment, they had called it “ a 
proposed resicTiation.” A distinction may undoubtedly be con¬ 
ceived between that which is intended and that which is proi*osed, 
but the distinction will not avail the pleadings of Hastings’s op¬ 
ponents. The heat of recent contest can scarcely be allowed to 
palliate their indulgence in an assertion so hasty or so dishonest, 
and a parliamentaiy committee, where gravity and temperance 
ought to prevail, should have kept itself clear of representations 
which the slightest reference to the history of the transactions 
under notice will refute. The nstonishmeot of the committee, 
that •' the nullity of the resignation should not hove been dis¬ 
covered in England," might have been abated by a calm exami¬ 
nation of the ofticial documents, if the vivacity of those by whom 
the report was framed would have allowed them to descend to so 
dull an occupation. 'Ilic half-avowed, half-suppressed, discon¬ 
tent disarnihlc in the remark with which the committee dismiss 
this part of the conduct of the judges, might also have been miti¬ 
gated by a consideration of what the judges hud done and what 
their duty might have called them to do. " The judges,” soy the 
committee, “ took no light matter upon them in superseding, 
and thereby condemning the legality of his Majesty’s appoint¬ 
ment, for such it Iwcamc by the royal approbation." It is quite 
true that this was not " a light matter the interpretation of 
the law is never “a light matter." 'Hie charge of superseding and 
condemning the legality of the royal appointment, if true, might not 
have been (liscreditnhie to the judges, for the appointment might 
have been illcgid, and then it would have been their duty to declare 
it to be so. But the charge is not true; the vehemence of the 
committee is too great to allow them to state what appointment 
they refer to as superseded and condemned for illegality. General 
Clnvcring claimed to succeed to the office of governor-general, 
not under the royal appointment, but under the prorisions of an 
act of parliament. It must be presumed, therefore, that the 
appointment alluded to by the committee was that of Mr. Wheler 
to a place in council. The judges neither superseded this ap- 
pointment nor impugned its legality. Their decision affected it 
only incidentally. 'They gave to the terms in which It was made 
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^vg; liis death being, it is believed, accelerated chap. 
by the irritation of mind in which he had long been 

the only interpretation which they would reasonably bear. Mr. 

was expressly appointed to supply the vacancy to be oc¬ 
casioned by the resignation of Hastings. Tlie vacancy had uot 
occurred, for Hastings had not resigned. 

Some confusion seems to have prevailed in the minds of Hast¬ 
ings's friends, as well as of his enemies, with regard to the 
position of Mr. Wheler. Even the man by whom the proposed 
resignation of Hastings was negotiated seems not to have known 
the precise effect of the acts consequent upon it. In a letter to 
Hastings, dated the I2th May, 1777, Colonel Maclean says:— 

Since the receipt of the Syren's despatches I have more than 
once endeavoured to learn Lord North's opinion of what he wishes 
you to do in consequence of General Monson's death, but I liavc 
not yet got any clear lights to form an opinion upon ; though I 
am at no loss to guess that, however he may wish, be dreads the 
consequences of your return from India in the present critical 
state of affairs. An incident will enable you to judge on this 
head, in case Mr. Robinson does not speak out to EUiott 
to-morrow, or to yourself in a letter he writes to you by him. 

The incident I allude to is this: When the Syren arrived, 

Whelcr wtis at Portsmouth ready to sail; he posted back to 
London, obtained a fresh ap)X)intmcnt to succeed to General 
Monson's vacancy, and directly returned to Portsmouth. Mr. 
Robinson inquired whether Mr. Wheler had surrendered his 
first appointment for succeeding to you on your resigna¬ 
tion; he found that Whelcr had not made this surren¬ 
der. He immediately sent an express to Portsmouth, that 
WhcIer might send his surrender in form; but be had sailed. 

Mr. Robinson then got it elenrly settled and ascertained id the 
bccrctaiy of state's office, that Mr. Wheler had vacated his first 
uppointment by the acceptance of the second. ITius you now 
stand without a successor, for Sir Eyre Coote has not accepted; 
and, till a successor arrives, how con you resign ? This is my 
opinion, upon the most mature consideration; and, unless 
Lord North speaks out, I must, from what has passed, think 
it to be his, as well as Mr. Robinson's opinion also."-^Gleig's 
Memoirs of Hastings, vol. li. pages 100, 101. Colonel Mac- 
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ciiAi’. IX. kept, and the vexations to wliicli he liad latterly 
heen subjected. Ila'^tin^s and Barwell had now a 

lean appears to have thought that Mr. Whelcr's first ap- 
puintment was to succeed Hastings as govcmor-gencral. No 
such appointment could be made, because the act 13 Geo. Ill., 
cap. C.J, expressly provided, that " in ease of the avoidance of the 
office of such govemor.-rcncral, by death, resignation, or removal, 
his place sliall, during the remainder of the term afores.aid [five 
years], be supplied by the person of the council who stands next 
in rank to the governor-general.” The person standing next 
in rank to the goveriior.gcneral was General Clavering, and he 

on the retirement of Hiu^tings. 
From the state of GoneraJ Clavcring's health, some apprehension 
of his death seems to have existed: but that event would have 
afteelcd the order of snecessioii only by the removal of an indi¬ 
vidual from it The next councillor, whoever he might bo, would 
tlicn be m\t in succession to the scat of the governor-general. 
It is Hot likely that either l.orti North or his secretary should have 
been ignorant of tliis. From tbc Records of tlie Company it 
appears tliat, on tlie iHst April. 1 777, the Court of Directors 
referred to the committee of correspondence, with the aid of tlic 
Company's solicitor, to consider of settling the rank of Mr. 
\\ hclcr in the council of Bengal, which the court were advised 
might ” be so done ns to place him in the first vacancy that sliidl 
happen, cither by the death or resignation of General Monson." 
On the 28th. the committee reported that they had prepared 
ft petition to his Mrijcsty, “ revoking the previous Appointment 
of Mr. \\ heler to succeed on the vncnnt 7 which might hnppcn 
on Mr. Hastings's resignation; and pmying that Mr. Whcler 
may succeed in the council of Bengal, on the vnenney occa- 
sioiicil by the death of Licutcmuit-Gcneral Monson;” and it 
is recorded that '• the snid petition was rend, approved, and 
signed. On the 2nd of May. the chairman, again calling 
tlie attention of the Court of Directors to " the necessity of 
revoking their former apjwintment of Edward Whcler. Esq., to 
be a member of council at Fort William in Bengal, on a vacancy 
by the resignation of Warren Hustings, Esq., the former npplicn- 
dons to his Majesty for approving such ajiimintracnt were acconl- 
ingly vsitlidrawT), and an instrument being prepared, nouii- 
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numerical majority in council, ami lor a few months chap. ix. 
the castinjr vote of the former was not necessary to 

uatiQg and appointing Edward Whcler, Esquire, to be one of 
tbc said council, on the vacancy occasioned therein by the 
death of Lieutenant-General Monson, the same was read, ap¬ 
proved, and signed; also a petition to his Majesty pniying 
his royal approbation of such nomination and appointment/' 

At a court held on the 6th May, two letters were read from 
^‘Edward Wheler, Esq., on board tlie Duke of Portland, at the 
Mother Bank, the 29th ult. [April], and off the Start, the 4iU 
iust. [May], the latter enclosing his surrender of hU former ap* 
pointment to succeed as the member of council at Fort Will him, 
in Bengid, on the resignation of Warren Hastings, Esq/* Maclean, 
writing six days after the surrender, appears to have been ignorant 
of it, and what he relates as to the alarm of Mr. Robinson, in all 
probability rests on nothing but gossiping rumours. The fact, 
however, of Mr. Whelcr's own friends having cancelled his ap- 
{)ointmcnt to succeed to a place in council, on the resignation of 
Hastings, might have convinced any one that the a])pointoieiit was 
not to tbc office of governor-general. The motive for making him 
succeed on the death of Geueral Monson instead of on the resig¬ 
nation of Hastings, is obvious: it brought him nearer to the presi¬ 
dential chair. Succeeding to the place of General Monson, he 
succeeded to nil the incidents of that place. 

Maclean represents Lord North as anxious to learn what cd'cct 
Monson's death was likely to have on HastingaV determination to 
resign, but his lordship does not appear to have treated the agent 
with much coiiiidcnce. In the letter above quoted Maclean says, 

*'At Lord North’s last levee, he asked me what chtmge I thought 
General Monsou’s death would make in your conduct or way of 
thinking ? My answer was, ' My Lord, Mr. Hustings is a mmi 
of the strictest honour, and one of the warmest friends of the 
King's government; if your lordship will honour me with the 
confidential communication of your wishes on this occasion, I will 
pledge myself to you that, barring unforeseen accidents, your 
desire sliall he conveyed to Mr. Hastings in three months, arid 
that he w'Ul cheerfully comply with it. Mr. Hastings lias no 
wish but to facilitate the measures of government, and to prove 
himself the most faitliful servant of the Crown.’ His lordship 
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CHAP. IX. the sufcess of liis lueasuros. Mr. Wheler arrived 
not long after Sir .loiin Claverings deatli. and took 
his .seat in eouncil as the successor of General Mon- 
son. The news of General Monson’s decease had 
reached England before Mr. Wheler’s departure, 
and in consequence, the previous a])pointinent of 
that genth'inan to succeed on the vacancy occasioned 
h\ thv retironu'ht of IIastinjr^=^ was revoked, and its 
plaee supplied hy a new one, nominating liini to the 
plaee in council actually vacant by the death of 
(K'uerul Monson. Mr. W’hehT afiected to maintain 
a neutnil part between Hastings and Francis; but, 
as might have been expected, he almost invariably 
supported the latter, and thus reduced the contend* 
ing forces to that etjuilibrium which had prevailed 

cvprcsseil the utmost satisfaction; treats me with uncommon 
civility on all occasions ; but has never since renewed tlic subject 
i»r explained himself, though a fortnight has elapsed.'* 

1 he disjHJtcs which arose out of the contested right to the 
orticcof governor-general led to & provision in the Act 24 Geo. 
HI., caj). 2!>, '• that no resignation to be made of the offices of 
governor*general, or governor, or president of any of the subor* 
diimle settlements, or commiuulcrdD*clnef, or member of the 
respi'ctive councils in India, shall be deemed or construed to be 
legid or valid, or shall he accepted as such, unless the same be 
made by an instniment in writing under the hand of the officer 
or |KTson resigning the some." I^tcr acts contain similar 
jifovisions. By 3 & 4 \\m. IV,, cop. 85, it is enacted, that no 
act or declaration of any govemor-gener^d, governor, or mem¬ 
ber of council, shall be taken as a resignation, excepting a dc- 
clomtion in writing under hand and seal delivered to the secretary 
f8r the public department of the presidency wherein he ahull 
be, in order to its being recorded.” Only one other mode of 
vacating office is recognized—return to Europe, or departure 
from India with intent so to return. 
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before the death of Sir John Clavering, and whieli chap. jx. 
required the interposition of the governor-general’s 
casting vote to prevent the machine of government 
from coming to a dead stand. To Hastings this state 
of things was perhaps not disagreeable, although it 
placed him in a situation of extraordinary respon¬ 
sibility. He liked power, and he liked the nppoar- 
ance of it not less than the reality. He had great 
confidence in liimself and a strong disposition to 
annoy his opponents. The additional responsibi¬ 
lity incurred by his peculiar position was there¬ 
fore little felt; and if it ever sate unusnallv heavy 
on him, its presence was lightened by the gratifica¬ 
tion which he derived from the reflection that those 
who hated him, and whom in turn he hated, were 
under his rod, without the power of moving hand or 
foot in the exercise of their public duties, except so 
far as he pleased to permit them. 

Among the subjects wliich at an early period after 
the arrival of Mr. Wlieler occuj)ied the attention of 
the council, was a letter addressed to the governor- 
general by Mobarik-ul-Dowlah, complaining bitterly 
of the conduct of Mahomed Reza Khan in the ma¬ 
nagement of his aftaii*s, and alleging, that as that 
person was not connected with the prince either by 
the ties of nature or attachment, his continued pos¬ 
session of the high degree of power with which he 
was invested was oppressive and dishonourable to 
the family. The Nabob observed, that he Imd now’ 
attained that age when, by the law and usage of Ma- 
homedanism, he ouglit to take the management of 
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CHAP. IX. liis own afthij-s ; and lie adilcd. in no vorv olevati'd 
strain of solf-Iaudation. that ho was not so devoid of 
undorstandinp; as to lx* inoapaldo of ('onductin^thoin. 
Ho rcniindod tho govornor-"onoral that the power 
of tlio Company was (hn-ivod from the siipjiort of his 
anrestors. and on tlioso grounds claimed to bo eman¬ 
cipated from tlie tutelage of Mahomeil llc/a Khan, 
and admitted to tlie personal management of the 
adiiii-s of the nizamnt ami of his lioiisehold. The 
letter was laid by the governor-general before tho 
eomieil, and it is nnneecssarv to sav that it jrave 

• • n 

rise to great diflerenees very Avarmly expressed. 
Mr. \\’heler jiroposi-d (o do nothing till the decision 
of tlie Court of Direetois could be ascertained. 
Th(‘ governor-general opposed: but it happened 
that Mr. Harwell was ab.sent, and Mr. Francis sup¬ 
porting Mr. Wlieler, the motion was carried. At 
the next meeting of council Mr. Harwell was at his 
post: the resolution of tlie previous meeting was 
summarily reversed, and tlie Nabob’s request com¬ 
plied with. After the lapse of a few mouths, the 
governor-general produced another letter from the 
Nabob, suggesting a plan for disposing of the salary 
of Mahomed Ueza Khan. In the distribution n 
considenible share was allotted to Munny Begum. 
Anotlier portion mus to be enjoyed by tho Nnbolfs 
mother. Baboo Begum. It happened, too, that the 
amount of money proposed to be distributed ex¬ 
ceeded that formerly enjoyed by Mahomed Rezo 
Khan by eighteen thousand rupees per annum, and 
the Company were invited to make up the oxces.s. 
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Mr. Francis and Mr. Wlielcr objected to this, a.s chap. ix. 
tliey did to the entire arrangement, and reconlod 
minutes assigning reasons for their opposition. The 
governor-general ami Mr. Harwell embarked in no 
strife of words. The former moved that the requi¬ 
sitions of the Nabob should be complied with; the 
latter siniplv wrote, “ I a.ssent to tlie ffovernor-irene- 
niV.s motion.” That motion was necessarily carried. 

Looking u])on the imputations which had been ea.st 
u]ion the governor-general with reference to Munny 
Hegum, his adojiting or proposing this arrangement 
—for the suggestion no less tlian the completion lia.s 
been ascribed to him—was at the least injudicious. 

It was, however, but one of many instances of a 
folly in which Hastings was wont to indulge; he 
seemed to delight in setting public ojiinioii at de¬ 
fiance. That the Nabob was but a tool in the bands 
of others was rendered probable by the fact, that on 
a fonner occasion lie had bitterly complained of 
Munny lioguin, to whom he now projioscd to give 
])owcr and the command of wealth. If such were 
Ills position, there can be little question as to the 
band which guided and directed him. 

This part of Hastings’s conduct was severely ani¬ 
madverted upon by the Court of Directors, who 
ordered their Avish for the restoration of Mahomed 
Jieza Khan to be signified to the Nabob, and an 
assurance of their continued favour to be conveyed 
to Mahomed Reza Khan himself. These orders 
were obeyed; but in tlie letter, not in the sjurit. In 
communicating tlie desire of the court, Francis ami 
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CHAP. IX. Wilder proposed to call iijion the Nabob to comply 
with it. Hastings and Harwell contended for a 
simple communication of the wisli of the court, 
Icavin" the intelligence to produce its own eficct. 
It did produce all that could be exjiected—a remon¬ 
strance from the Nabob: and but for an event whicli 
will soon be noticed, the restoration of Mahomed 
Ueza Khan min;ht have been jiostponed till the 
power of thwarting: it liad dejiarted from Hastings. 

The Court of Directors had also ordered the re¬ 
storation of Mr. Bristow, whom the governor-general 
had removed from the residency at Oude, and of 
Mr. Fowke, whom he had disjilaced at Benares. 
These ordei-s were treated with the same degree of 
resjiect which was accorded to tliose relating to Ma¬ 
homed Beza Khan; they were recidved, read, and 
coolly set at naught. 

A few months, however, wrought a change, and 
in a manner calculated to excite surprise. From the 
temper Avhich bail been manifested both by Hastings 
and Francis, the expectation of an accommodation 
being eflccted between them must have appeared 
one of the most extravagant that could bo enter¬ 
tained; but little as it was to bo anticipated, such 
an event wa.s about to take place. The motives of 
the jiarties are not perfectly clear. Botli, indeed, 
professed to be weary of controversy; but few per¬ 
sons who have studied the characters of the comba¬ 
tants will be disposed to give cither of them credit 
for the feeling. Each had a confidence in his own 
judgment amounting to presumption; and the change 
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ill their conduct is probably to be ascribed to cir- chaimx, 
cunistanccs rather than to any abatement either of 
their arrogance or of their mutual hatred. 

The period of office secured by the act of 1773, 
to the persons therein named as governor-general 
and council, had expired before Hastings and his 
coadjutors bad notice of any jirovisiou being made 
for such an event: they consequently continued to 
exercise their functions, and were in course of 
time apprized that an act had passed, continuing 
the existing governor-general in office for one year.* 

Sir Eyre Coote had been appointed to succeed 
General Clavering in the command of the army 
and to a place in council. In the latter capacity 
he usually supported Hastings, but not with the 
undeviating constancy of Barwell. Barwell had 
pas.sed twenty-tliree years in India, during ten of 
which he had been a member of council. He had 
enjoyed abundant ojiportunities of acquiring wealtli, 
and having improved them was desirous of retiring 
to the enjoyment of hi.s fortune at home. Tins 
event Franci.s, it niiiy be presumed, was not indi.s- 
posed to accelerate. It would relieve him from 
a steady ojiponent, and deprive Hastings of a friend, 
whose vote was never denied to any measure which 
he chose to recommend. In proportion, however, 
as the retirement of Barwell was desired bv 

r 

Francis, it wa.s dreaded by Hastings. He dis¬ 
cerned in it the doumfall of that absolute power 
which ho had for some time exercised; and though 

' 19 Oco. 3, chajn 61. 

VOL. II. K 
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CiiAP. IX, Harwell's feelings of fricndsliij) ini^lit remlcr him 
reluctant to abandon the "ovenior-jreneral and Ins 
inoasincs to a mimeil where two would always vote 
ajrainst liinu and the tliird could not be depended 
u])on for steady or |ierinanent su}))iort. it could not 
be expected that he would from this cause defer for 
any lon^j iierioil the ffratification of his own yearn¬ 
ing for ease and homo. Itepfardin" the dcj'arturc 
of Harwell, therefore, as an event that could not be 
far ilistant. Hasting wivs not indisposed to soften 
the asperity of an iuiemy wliose power of opjiosiiyof 
him was about to he greatly increasetl. Ho could 
not hope to convert him into a friend—jirobably ho 
did not wi-li it. hut he might expect to diminish 
both the vigour and the fref|nency of his attacks, 
and to secure, liy a surrmidcr of some jioints on 
which Francis had been most pertinacious, the 
liberty of pursuing umnole.sted those plans in which 
his own mind was most deeply interested. Such 
is the best account that can be given of the probable 
motives of those concerned in the negotiation. The 
overture appear to have proceeded from Francis, 
and to have been made on his behalf by a Mr. 
Ducarel to Major Scott, a great favourite of the 
governor-general and his agent in various important 
and oonticlential transactions. The princijtal condi¬ 
tions required by Francis aiipear to have been ex¬ 
plained at the meeting. The result was commuui- 
cated to Ha.stings, and the two jirinclpals subso- 
(jucntly met to complete the pacification so Imp- 
july commenced by their agents. Tlie value which 
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Hastings attaclicd to the success of the negotiation chap. ix. 
may ))e estimated hy tlio sacrifices Miiieh he made 
to secure it. A man more unrelenting in Ins 
hostility never lived ; yet he consented to jiureliase 
peace on the condition of immediately restoriim 

• O 

Mr. Fowke to the office which he had fornierlv 
enjoyed, from which Ha.stings had removed him, 
and to which he had shortly before refused to re¬ 
store him, though hi.s restoration was required by 
the expre.ss ordei*s of the Court of Directors. Mr. 

Bristow, who had been removed in like manner, 
whose restoration had in like manner been ordereil 
by the Court of Directoi-s, and in like maimer <le- 
ferred hy Hastings, was also to bo restored, though 
not immediately. Further to propitiate his rival, 

Hastings agreed to confonn to the orders from 
home respecting Mahomed Reza Khan. These con¬ 
cessions were so many virtual acknowledgments 
that Hastings had acted factiously in his i)revious 
dealings with the parties whose return to employ¬ 
ment was thus jirovided for. He had not only re- 
moved, but liad persisted in excluding them from 
office, in opposition to the deliberate judgment of 
those W’hom he served. Nothing but the strongest 
public necessity could justify such a course; but 
such necessity, if it ever existed, continued in full 
force at the time wlien he consented to replace 
them. The inevitable conclusion is, that personal 
aversion dictated their removal, and pei-sonal con¬ 
venience led to the engagement to restore them. 

K 2 
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(inn. i\. Tlic case of Mahomed Keza Khan aflhrds the most 
strikin" exein|i!ififation of tliis view of the subject. 
Here. acci>r<linj; to Ilastinp;s. a {Treat public priii- 
ci))le was involved. He had arfriied tliat the Nabob’s 
demaml to be relieved from the services of Ma- 
homeil Heza Khan was “ groundetl on javsitivo 
rights, wliich” woidd “not admit of discussion.”* 
He liad maintained that, as a sovereign prince who 
had arrived at vears of matnritv. no control conhl 
lawfully be exercised over him ; yet 1 k‘ now con- 
.sented to re^tore to the highest oHiee in the Nabob’s 
service a man against whom that prince bad for¬ 
mally appeah'd to the government of which Hastings 
was the chief. The governor-general indeed, on an 
occa'iion ant«‘cedent to that on which ho had so 
vigonuisly a'^^erted the Nabob’s rights. Innl spoken 
of that prince as •* a mere pageant, without the 
shadow of autliority.”f Hastings indeed appears 
never to have felt himself bound by any opinion 
beyond the moment when it was advanced. Ho wa.s 
neverat a loss for reasons to justify any course which 
was convenient or which jiassion rendered desirable; 
and his principles were ado))ted and relinquished 

with ns much facility as if thev had avowedly been 

* • • 

but instruments for accoinjdisliing certain ends— 
cumbrous arms not to be dispensed with, indeed, in 
the field of warfare, bnt which no one would assume 


• Minute, Fort William Secret Consultutions, 5th March, 1778. 
\ Minute of governor-general, Fort William General Consul¬ 
tations, 7th December, 1775. 
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without necessity, and with whicli no one would chap. ix. 
embarrass himself for a moment after the necessity 
had passed away. 

The conclusion of the truce with Francis was to 
be followed, at no great distance of time, by another 
compromise scarcely less remarkable. Almost from 
the ])criod when the judges of the supreme court 
entered on their functions, serious diflerences lia<l 
existed between tliem and the government. The 
court seeine<l resolved to j)ress its jurisdiction to 
the very extent of tlie limits prescribed to it by law, 
if not a little beyond them. The jurisdiction of the 
court had been restricted to British subjects resi¬ 
dent, or having been resident, within Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa, or having debts, cflects, or estate there, 
and to persons employed directly or indirectly in 
the service of the Company, or of Britisli subjects ; 
these words being intended to exclude tlie natives 
generally, they being regarded as subjects of the 
Nabob: with regard to these, the jurisdiction of tlie 
court, witli the exception already mentioned, could 
only be exercised with consent of parties. The 
court, however, adoj)ted such principles of construc¬ 
tion as threatened to bring within its power every 
inhabitant of the three provinces on whom any one 
might desire to inflict the vexation and expense of 
a law-suit. No man could calculate on being^able 
to escape its meshes, and all regarded it with horror. 

To the poor the expense attending its proceedings 
was frightful; to the rich its fonns of process were 
so offensive as to be more dreaded than even death. 
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CHAP. IX. In n rountrv wlieiv the toiuk-m-v to litiiration is so 

_ « . C 

strong as it is in India, vlioro rfVoii"o is so loiijr che- 
risiicd and so roin<»rsok‘sslv ;^nitificd, the siijiroine 
court liccaine a fri^ditful instniincnt of injustice and 
o]i|)r(‘N<ion. Its lower retaineiN wereainon^tlie vilest 
and must abandoiietl inmates of a crowded Indian 
city, :nnl llie manner i]] which they exercised their 
un|io|nilar calling may |•ea<lily he conceived. Thu 
government was not less hostile than the jieojile 
to the assntn[)ti(ms of the snprcine court, for the 
judges Mere charged vith exceeding their authority 
hy interfering Avith the collection of the revenue; 
and further, tlu*v had claimed the right of calling for 
{Ik‘ jiroiluctiim of tlio rcconls of govorinnont in tlicir 
court.♦ Ilavinjr atlvanccd thus far, it was tint to bo 

* Tho Attempt to oxcrcia* tliis power wns in nn uctiou 
Ijrun^hl ))y Mr, Stuart, who hnd been di^rnis^cd from tlio office 
of secrcturj’ to council, apunst lii» succcf^or, Mr. Auriol, to 
recover one month’s salary received Ijy tljc latter •‘eiitletnan, and 
allegetl by the former to W due to him. 'llic plaintiff s attorney ad¬ 
dressed u letter to the assiftant ^ccrela^y to council ri‘(|uirmg him 
to produce sundry papers, Inclmling letters from the Court of 
Directors to the govemruont of neuga), and jiortions of the Con* 
Miltations of that government, Ttio majority of the board rc* 
solve<l not to comply with the requisition; whereupon the assia* 
taut secretary was served with a subpana, and attending the court 
tlicreon, hut without the papers, he was told that hy not pro¬ 
ducing them he had made liiraself liable to all the damages of the 
Miit. lie answered that he could not j)roduce the papers without 
the permission of the hoard; and that they, being apprized of the 
•attorney s apjilication, had ordered him not to comply with it. 
He was then called upon to declare whether the board were 
unimimous in refusing the papers^ and if not, which of the mem- 
hers Imd voted for their production and wliich against it. I'hc 
counsel for the defendant objected that the assistant secretary 
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expected that the judicial institutions of the country 
would meet with much rcsj>ect. In one case a ver¬ 
dict, with hea\7 damages, was given against several 
parties concerned in certain jiroceedings before tlie 

could not answer this question without a breach of his official 
trust. The court disregarded the objection, and insisted upon 
an answer, declaring tliat tlie withholding the papers w:is a denial 
of juatico, and that as the board was uo cor|>oration the individuiil 
members who had concurred in the refusal were severally liable 
to actions. 'I'he comments of the governor-general and council 
on this extniordiiKU'y decision ^irc not unworthy of notice. They 
say, According to the doctrine delivered from the bench, it is 
unlawful for your governor and council to refuse to produce, iii 
open court, any papers deposited in our secrctarj**s office, whenever 
they shall be demanded by an attorney, as nccessar)' for the in- 
formation of the court in any case depending before them. This 
doctrine is general and indefinite; It makes no distinction in the 
nature of the papers to be produced, and leaves no discretion to 
us to judge of the consequences which may attend their being 
divulged. It depends upon the caprice or ignorance of any 
attonicy to expose the transactions of ynur [the Court of Direc¬ 
tors] affairs in every branch, and even your mo>t secret instruc¬ 
tions to us, to tlic curiosity juid comments of every bystander in 
a public court, perhajis to the avowed enemies of the Company 
and nation. If your governor and council, alarmed nt the pro¬ 
bable or possible consequences of such a publication of your 
records, should hesitate, or refuse to comply with tlie attorney’s 
requisition, they are charged with the positive denud of justice, 
and are said to be liable to personal actions for damages. A dis¬ 
tinction is made between the acts of tlie majority and those of 
the council, notwitlistanding it is expressly provided by law that 
the governor-general and council shall be bound and concluded 
by the opinion and declaration of the major part of the members 
present; and the chief justice obliges our assistant secrctar)’ to 
declare, in open court, the opinion given by each member of 
council. In order to found an action against such particiilnr mem¬ 
bers as composed the majority.'—Letter to tlie Court of Direc¬ 
tors dated 29tli November, J775. 
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CHAi*. IX. provincial council of Patna, including some Ma¬ 
hometan functionaries (‘inployed hy that council. 
Another verdict passed, at the suit of the same 
plaiiitiHs, against the ineml)ers of the council. It 
woulil he diHlcult to shew that it was any part of 
the duty of flic supreme court to control and regu¬ 
late the courts suhsistins; under the authority of the 
local govcrniiieiit; hut in this case they assumed the 
power, and they decitled the que.stion before them, 
moreover, upon a maxim of English law, dch'qatus 
non poli-sl i/f/r/ffDr, of which, however sound and ra¬ 
tional it may he, the parties thus visited M'ith jnmish- 
meiit in the shape of damages which they were 
uiiiihleto pay, had never heard. 

The state of the country which resulted from the 
occurrenc»* of such ])roccedings is thus characterized 
hy one who had minutely investigated the subject.* 
Speaking of their ellect upon persons interested in 
the construction of the law. he says, “ The gcnenil 
alarm wliich the claim of jurisdiction hy the sujiremc 
court of Calcutta over these persons has sj)rcad, ap¬ 
pears from the petitions of the renters of the Patna 
province, and other districts, requesting to he dis¬ 
charged from their engagements with the Company. 
Nor is it dilHcult, from the instances collected in the 
numerous papers I have perused, to discover that 
their apprehensions are well founded. Persons con¬ 
fined by the courts of dewanny adawlut f are collu- 
sively arrested hy process from Calcntta, or removed 

Mr. ltou9, stAnding counsel to the Ea9t*India Company. 

I The revenue courts of the countrj’. 
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by habeas corpus, where the language is as unknown chap. ix. 
as the power of the court; the process is abused to 
terrify the people; frequent arre.sts made for the 
same cause; and there is an instance of the pur¬ 
chaser of a zeinindary near Dacca who was i-uined 
by suits commenced by paupers, suits derived from 
claims prior to his jiurcliase, and who was at last 
condemned in considerable damages for an ordinary 
act of authority in his station. Hence the natives 
of all ranks become fearful to act in the collection 
of the revenues; the renters, and even hereditary 
zemindars, are di-awn away or arrested at the time 
of the collections, and tlie crops embezzled.” 

After pointing out some other evils attending the 
extension of the jurisdiction of the supreme court, 
the writer thus continues;—“When to these abuses, 
incident to the institution of the court itself, derived 
from the distance of those amenable to its juris¬ 
diction, and from the invincible ignorance of the 
natives respecting the laws and practice of the court, 
we add the disgrace brought on the higher ordei-s, it 
will not ])erhaps be rash to affirm, that confusion in 
the provinces and a prodigious loss of revenue must 
be the inevitable consequences of upholding this 
jurisdiction ” The writer above quoted, in another 
• place, says, " The natives in their petition represent 
the lawyers as masters of right, and conceive that 
whomsoever they favour he must prevail. It is ob¬ 
vious, indeed, that an intricate system of unknown 
law, administered in an unknomi tongue at a great 
distance from the residence of the parties, must bo 
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^ ^ ?ource of abuse, mImoIi no wisdom in tlie 

jud^^os can possibly correct.” On tliis last j)oint the 
judge.s held an ojiinion very dillerent from tliat of 
the commentator on their |»roceedin^^. Kntertain- 
injr an unbounded admimtioii of their own wisdom, 
HO less than a belief iti the almost unlimited ex¬ 
tent of their power, they never ajipear to have 
(hnihted that so much wisdom, combined with so 
miich power, was eipial to the correction of any 
abuse however minute, however secret, liowever dis¬ 
tant. or however complicated. It nii-rlit Iiave been 
thoucht that the jurisdiction assijriK'd to the supreme 
court was snflicieiitly lar^^e even under tlic limita¬ 
tions in(ende<l by the leifislatnre. They were such 


as no siiijrlc court iu llu^dau.l e.xorcised, and required 
mi extent of Icaniiii'r which no lawyer in England 
would liave pretended to possess. Tliey demamicd 
not only a familiar aequaiiitanee with the ])rinciples 
and practice of both conitmni law and equity, hut 
so much kiu.wlc.igc of iulcrnational,'civil, 
m'd canon law as was necessary to the exercise of 
iidniiralty and ecclesiastical jurisdiction. The admi- 
nistratitui ofs„ch various systems of law, whicli in 
England is deemed to require distinct courts and 
judges, assisted by ailvocates who for the most 
p.nt direct their studies and confine their prac¬ 
tice to a very limited portion of the whole, was iu 
India allotted to a single court, the members of 
^\liicli were ready not only to encounter the labour 
nnposed upon them, but to add to it by involving 
tlieniseUes most unnecessarily and unwisely iu the 
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intricacies of HinJoo and Mahometan law, of wliicli ch.ap. ix. 
they could not be expected to knoweven theeleinents. 

Tme it is, tliat their mode of dealing with this class of 
(juestious was very simple. To disentangle the knot 
was no part of their practice—it was cut without 
ceremony, and without regard to the suflering and 
ruin which were to ensue. The government, how¬ 
ever, could not see the peace of the country dis¬ 
turbed and the sources of its revenue cut otV with¬ 
out anxiety. They were responsible for both; and 
the dissatisfaction which, on public grounds, the 
acts of the judges were calculated to produce, was 
affsrravated by the attacks which had been made 
upon their authority, and by the perception of 
the intention, obviously existing in the supreme 
court, to render the power of the governor-geneml 
and council, as far as was practicable, subordinate 
to its own. 

The time when mutual and long-cherished «Iis- 
content wjts to issue in an open conflict at length 
arrived. An opulent native, named Cosslnaut 11a- 
boo, had given security to the government for cer¬ 
tain rents payable by the rajah of Cossijurah, in his 
capacity of zemindar. Cossinaut had also acted as 
manager of the zemindary, the accounts of which 
were involved in much difficulty. There were dis¬ 
puted questions between Cossinaut and the govern¬ 
ment ; there were others iu which the claims of 
Cossinaut were opposed by those of the rajah or of 
the cultivators. Government had proceeded to vin¬ 
dicate its claims by an ajipeal to the law, but an 
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CIIAI', i\. anangoiiK'nt sul)sc(|uciitly took \)h\vo, and a fui-tiier 
oxarniiiaHoii of tin* aocrnints \va'< cntiTeil ujioii hv 
Jimtual a^rooiiiont, ('r»siiiaut doposiUii" tlio sum in 
(llsjiuto, Ik'fore tlio examination was eonipletod, 
(ossinaut commeneed an action ajjainst the rajah in 
the supreme court, ami in order to entitle him to its 
interjiosition, tnadc oath tlial the zemindar was em¬ 
ployed hythe Ka'^t-lndia Company in the collection 
ol the revenues. I pon this a fiiplaM issued, with a 
clause anthorizinj^ the sherilf to take hail to the 
amount of 1 ) 00,000 nijiccs. 

An oflicer proceedeil to execute the writ, ami the 
zemindar, having ol)taine<l information of the ap¬ 
proach of the unwelcome visitor, divap)ieared. The 
K«»verm.r-n;eneral and council, on hein^r apprized of 
the facts, hail recourse to their le«ral advisers. 'Hie 
(oiiijianys a<lvocate-;;eneral >;ave his opinion that 
the legislature did not intend to subject zeinindai's 
to the authority of the supreme court; and after 
advortinir to the peculiar position of the Knglisli 
ill India, as well as to the dillicullies which had 


arisen iuid were likely to arise from the imprudent 
and extravagant assumjitions of the judj^es, he ad¬ 
vised that the zemindar should have notice that, 
not heiiipf suliject to the jurisdiction of the court, 
he should not appear, or plead, or do, or .suHer any 
act which mifjht ajipear on his part to amount to a 
recognition of the authority of the judicature, ns 
extendinn; to himself. The advocate-general further 
advised, that in all similar eases, as well as in tlint 
before him, the power of the government should lie 
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>Yithliel(l from afFonling aicl to the jiulicature of the 
court; that the court should be left to its own 
means of executing its jprocess : and that tlio judges 
should (in the language of the advocate) thus ren¬ 
der themselves responsible to the state for having, 
should such he the event, unnecessiirily hazarded 
the dignity and authority of the King s judicature, 
by exposing its process to contempt and its oflicors 
to resistance and rejnilse/’* The a«lvicc of the 

* This opinion of Sir John Day exhibits u remarkable degree of 
professional fearlessness and practical good sense. He says, At 
home, where the laws have all their cnerpj', and being their own 
laws, and having grown up wth them, the people, from habit, at 
least, pay them a willing reverence and a prompt submission; 
still if, from the slow and imperceptible changes in the circum¬ 
stances of the state and the manners of the people, unforeseen and 
almost insurmountable difficulties have often embarrassed the exc* 
cution of them, insomuch that at times, rather than depart from 
principles, it has been found neecssarj' to resort to fiction, can it be 
expected that in tlic unauthorized attempt to bend at once the tem¬ 
per, manners, and prejudices, customs, religion and government 
of a people who, besides a humiin form, have no one thing in com¬ 
mon with us, to a foreign law, the wisdom of the wisest sludl not 
be often at a sbmd V There is so much of sound reason and good 
feeling in this passage, that it may appear almost captious to take 
exception to a single phrase; but Sir John Day was wrong in 
speaking of the natives of India as having nothing in common with 
Europeans but '* a human form.” They have much more ; they 
have all the passions and feelings, good as well as evil, which wc 
possess. Justice and kindness are due to tlicm os members of 
the great human family, and tlie exercise of those virtues towards 
them will never be thrown away. Paralysed by superstition, 
rendered distrustful by ages of inUgovemraent, tlicir minds 
cannot be expected at once to expand into the vigour and matu¬ 
rity of European intellect and feeling; but time only is wonting 
to effect the change, and it is already in rapid progress. 1 he 
humane and generous spirit which pervades Sir John Day s 
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advocate-general was followed. The European col¬ 
lector at Miiliiapoiv was iii'^tructed to apprize the 
zcinii'dar of tlie views of the governor-general and 
council, and if ap]>lied to by the sherilf f(»r military 
assistance tt) refuse it. 

Tin* writ of cupias was returned unexecuted; and 
a writ was thereupon issued to secpiester the lands 
and elVects of the zemindar in order to compel his 
appearance to the action. To enforce this writ tlie 
slierills ollicer was attended by a body of about sixty 
sepoys and Europi'an seiinien; the former furnisliod 
by Cossinaut. who, in accordance with a common 


])r!ictiee among wealthy natives, kept in ]viy an 
armed force:* the laiter consisting of sailoi*s dis¬ 
charged from ships in the riviT. Tlie whole were 
armed and provided witli ammunition. On this 
jueparation becoming known to the governoi'-gene- 


paper, renders it evident that it wns not Ins intention to pi'C 
deliberate expression to an opinion unfuvoumblc to the native elm- 
meter. Tlie exceptionable phrase was n casual inadvertence, par- 
donahlc when his mind was occnpieil with n question of so much 
imjiortancc ns tliat submitted for his consideration. In a eiibscc]uent 
part of the document, tlic ndvocntc-gcncral renders justice to that 
rc.wly submis'ion to autbority wliich is one of the most distin- 
puisbing clinractcristics of the people of India. ■' That obstacles 
ujion tliis he.id,” lie says, *' sliould now arise in the way of 
jurisdiction, seems less extraordinary than llmt they did not find 
themselves obstructed at tlicir outset by difficulties wliicli, us 
caution hml not avoiiU d, no management could surmount. It has 
been the gtmd fortune, however, ami that of tliosc who have an 
interest in the presenation of their provinces, that tlicy had 
pbnnt matter to work upon; and when that is the case much 
may he effected by temper, moderation, and address." 

• Sec vol. i. page 220. 
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ral and council tliey ordered Colonel Ahnuity, the cii.\r. in. 
officer commanding at Midnaj)ore, with a view to 
preserve the peace of the country, to dispatch a 
sufficient force to intercept and apprehend anv body 
of men answering; the description of those under¬ 
stood to bo employed for executing the work of 
sequestration. These orders did not arrive in time 
to ])revent an attempt to execute the writ. A 
sergeant, with part, of the sherilV’s force, ellected 
an entrance into the house of the zemimlar and en¬ 
deavoured to pass into the zenana.* They were 
resisted, and for the time overpowered ; but the 
sherifl”s ]»arty being reinforced, j)ossession of the 
house was obtained, the sanctity of the zenana 
violated, the zemindar’s dewan seized and <lctained 
as a prisoner. The state of aflairs was fi<»on changed 
by the arrival of a party of troops dispatched l)y 
Colonel Ahmutv under the orders whicli he ha<l 
received from the governmont. The sherill's men 
were made prisonei's and marched off to the presi¬ 
dency. These proceedings were followed by the 
issue of a government notice addressed to all ze¬ 
mindars and landliolders, advising them that they 
were not subject to the supreme court, except under 
particular circumstances, which were pointed out, 
and warning them not to plead to any action 
brought therein, nor to do nor sufier any act whicli 
should amount to a recognition of its authority over 
them. This was transmitted to all the provincial 
councils and collectors, with orders to give it jiubli- 

* The apartments of the women. 
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city; ami those authorities Avere, at tlie same time, 
(lirected not to aft'ord anv aid to the service of the 
process of the supreme court in cases where, by tlie 
terms of the notice, tlie jiarties against whom such 
ju'ocess was directed were declared to be exempt 
from the jurisdiction of the court. These events 
occurred in the months of November and December, 

1770 . 

On the 18th Jamiaiy following, mles were granted 
in the supreme court, calling upon certain persons 
alleged to be connected witli the resistance olfercd 
to the jiroce.ss of the court, to show cause Avhv at- 
tachment .'^honhl not issue against them. Those 
persons Avere Lieutenant Hamford, the oflicer com¬ 
manding the party by Avhich the sherifi*'s ftilloAvers 
Avero dispossesse<l and made prisoners; Mr. SAvanston, 
assistant to the collector at Midnapore; and Mr. 
North Naylor, the Comjianys attorney. The principal 
ofleiices charged on the last named gentleman were 
his having made inquiry at the sherift’'s office as to the 
means taken for executing the writ, and being privy 
to the dispatch of tlie military force by which the 
execution Avas fnistrated. Application Ava.s at the 
same time marie for rule.s against the goAernor- 
geneniland Mr. Harwell; but the chief justice Avns 
under the influence of a remarkable degree of discre¬ 
tion, and he declared that the court Avould not grant 
a rule which they “ could not enforce," but he 
<lirccted cojiies of the rule to be served upon both, 
in order that they might nnsAver the matters swoni 
to if they rhose. The leniency Avith Avhich the 
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chief justice treated the members of the government chap. ix. 
was not extended to tlieir attoniev. On a future 
day the nile against Mr. Naylor was made absolute, 
and he was required to answer a string of twenty 
interrogatories. Mr. Naylor regarded compliance 
with this order as inconsistent with his professional 
duty; and, witli a view to the iuHuence of medita¬ 
tion in efteeting a change in Ids judgment, he was 
committed a pri.soner to the common g-aol of Cal¬ 
cutta.* The governor-general and council were, about 
the same time, served with summons from the su¬ 
preme court, to answer to Cossinaut Baboo in an 
action of trespass. There could be little doubt as 
to the ground of this action, but ns it did not apjieur 
on the summons, and miglit, “ by bare possibility, 
have relation to questions of a private or personal 
nature,” appearance was entered for all the parties. 

The plaint confirmed the suspicion which ha<l 
been entertained; and it being evident that the 
action related to matters done by the governor- 
general and council in their public ca])acity, they 
directed tlicir counsel to withdraw their appearance. 

* This remark is not lightly made, nor is it an exaggeration of 
the views not merely entertained but avowed by the chief justice 
Sir Elijah Impey. The following is actually u literal report of 
part of the proceedings on the subject;— 

“ Mr. Lawrence (counsel for Mr. Naylor).—I ho|)C your lord- 
ship does not mean that Mr. Naylor shall answer in vinculis ? 

" Chief Justice.—Why not ? Mr. Naylor will have more time 
to think of his conduct and prepare his answer.*' 

Minute of Proceedings in Cossijurah, Appendix No. 21 to First 
Report of Select Committee on Administration of Justice in 
India, 1761. 

VOL. II. L 
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Tlic MT-atli of tlie court was tlicrcupon roused to 
fury. The cniidnct of tlic frovoniinoiit was declared 
to be " a clear contciujH of liis i\Iajcstys law, and 
of Ills court r but the indignation of the judges sub¬ 
sided on recollecting from whom the contempt pro¬ 
ceeded. The counsel for the Company had ten¬ 
dered a pajier containing the resolutions of the 
government. The court ordered this paper to bo 
recorded, “ hut.” says Sir IClijah Impey, “as it was 
in the case of the governor-general and council, did 
no other act in conse(|uence of it.”* The judges, 
however, determined that the defendants could not 
withdraw their ]dea witlumt leave, and that if they 
applied for such leave, it would not be right to 
grant it; that both as British snbjcets, and as being 
employed by. and in the service of the Kast-lndia 
Company, they were subject to the jurisdiction of 
the court as individuals, and that there was no dis¬ 
tinction between their concurrent and individual 
acts; and, finally, that the court would proceed in the 
case before them as in any other where there was 
a default of ai)poaranco. The plaintiff had pre¬ 
viously applied to the court to have the cause set 
down to be heard c.r parte for default of plea, 
and the application bad been gi'antcd. But this 
aftiiir, wliicli had tlireatened consequences scarcely 
less serious than those dreaded at an earlier period 
from the confiict of rival claims for the first 
place in tlie government, terminated in a manner 
as extraordinary as it was unexpected. Cossinaut 
♦ CoMijurah Appendix to Report, No. 25. 
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Baboo suddenly discontinued his actions a^iiist the chap. 
governor-gcnei-al and members of council, and also “ 
that against tlie zemindar, out of which the others 
had arisen. His motives are unknown. It has 
been surmised, and with strong probability, that 
Hastings could have thrown some light upon tliem. 

A still more remarkable event was to follow at the 
distance of a few months from the discontinuance 
of Cossinauts actions. Sir Elijah Impey, chief- 
justice of the supreme court, was made Judge of the 
Sudder dewanny adawlut, the highest court of Jus¬ 
tice existing under the authority of the Company. 

To this appointment a salary of sixty thousand nipees 
per annum was annexed. 

Thus terminated the conflict between the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal and the supreme court, provoked by 
the judges, and carried on by them with a lament¬ 
able disregard of their own duty and of the imblic 
interest. Their infatuation led to re.sistanco from 
the power which was bound to lend its support to 
their authority. The course taken by the govern¬ 
ment cannot be defended upon any ordinary’ prin¬ 
ciples, but the circumstances under which they 
wore called upon to act were not of an ordinary 
character. The Judges acted under the authority of 
an act of parliament, and the governor-general and 
council had no legal right to interpret that act. 
According to strict law the court might detormine 
its own jurisdiction, subject to appeal to the King 
in council; but the assumptions of the court were 
so monstrous, and the consequences likely to flow 

L 2 
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CHAP. IX, from them so fearful, that the government had only 
to choose between resisting the ])Ower of the court, 
on the one hand. or. on the other, calmly Avitncssing 
the total ruin of the country committed to their 
care. The land was ))assing out of cultivation 
under the terror of the supreme court: the people 
flying from their habitations to escape tbc outrages 
ofiered bv its invrinidcms to their persons and their 
feelings; and, if its coui'se had not been timely 

arrested, the country would have become a desert— 

• 

the baililVs of the supreme court its lords. The 
govcnior-general and council could not have been 
justified in suftering this state of things to ensue. 

The violence of the remedy was warranted by the 

« • 

extreme wrong which gave rise to it. The judges 
usurjK'd powers whicb the legislature did not in¬ 
tend them to possess,* and the government resisted 
them. The one party strained the law, to extend 
their own authority; the other resisted the proces.s 
of the law, in order to protect the people from 
oppression. On both sides there was usurpation. 
The motives of tlie parties and the ends to which 
their acts Mere directed must be considered in order 
to determine between them. Usually when the 

* This view is confirmed by tbc subsequent passing of an act 
(21 Geo. 3. c.ip. 70) declaring the govcmor-gcncml ami members 
of council exempt from the authority of tbc 8U])rcmc court for 
tlicir ofUciul acts, and also privileging persons acting under tbdr 
orders. By the same act it was declared tlint no person, as a 
Innd-holdcr, farmer, or collector of land revenue for the govern¬ 
ment should become amenable to the court. The legislature also 
indemnified the government for their resistance. 
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judiciul autliority 1ms been arrayed against the exe- chap, j\. 
cutive, the object of the former has been to protect 
established and recognized rigids. Here it was to in¬ 
vade rights of older standing than the court by which 
they were assailed, to offer violence to feelings which 
had been the gi’ou’th of ages, and to force nj)ona])eople 
unfitted to receive them, institutions never desijined 
by the legislature to be thus widelv extended. Tlie 
sentiments of honest admiration with which the 
mind regards the judge who enforces the iuitliority 
of the law against irrespousil)le power, is in this 
ca.se transferred to those who threw themselves 
betMoen the peoj)le of India and the encroachments 
of unauthorized law. In the performance of this 
duty, for a duty it was, Hastings cordially joined 
with that jiarty in the council with which he was 
usually at enmity. His friend, Mr. Ihn-well, was 
far less decided in his conduct. The most devote<l 
supporter of the policy of Hastings, he wished not 
to se])ai‘ate himself from the governor-geneml; the 
attached friend of Sir Elijah Impey, he recoiled 
from giving offence to the chief justice; vacil¬ 
lating, under the influence of these contending 
motives, from one side to the other, defending the 
legality of the acts of the supreme court, and at the 
same time perfectly convinced that their acts were 
destroying the sources of the revenue, Mr. Harwell 
seems to have been anxious in this dispute to stand 
well with all parties. Hastings did not thus tempo¬ 
rize : he chose his part, and he acted vigorously upon 
the choice which he had made. But here approbation 
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CHAP. IX. must end : the means ))t which tlie dispute was ter¬ 
minated, thougli \QTy cliaraeterislie of Hastings’s 

policy, were veiy discreditable to all parties con- 

* 

cenied in the accommodation. 

The judges of the supreme court of Calcutta were 
intended by the legislature, like the judges of the 
courts at Westminster,to l)e independent of the exist¬ 
ing goYernment. The apjiointment bestowed by the 
governor-general on Sir Elijah Impey was remuno- 
nitcd by a large salary, and it was to be held during 
pleasure. That such an appointment on such terms 
should have been oflered bv Hastings to the chief 
justice of the .supreme court—that, when offered, it 
should have been accepted, are facts so startling that 
it is diflicult to detiTinine which is the more extraor¬ 
dinary. The appointment wjis carried by the casting 
vote of the governor-general, and is attributable solely 
to his personal influence. Harwell had retired from 
council; Sir KyreCoote,profes.sing not tobe master of 
the (piestion, gave a guarded and liesitating assent to 
the proposal of Hastings. It was strenuously opposed 
by Francis and Wheler, who in their minutes ad¬ 
duced arguments against it which must have been 
triumpliant bad the question been decided by reason. 
Hastings bad suggested doubts as to the legality of 
the authority exercised by the superiors of the dc- 
waiiny courts, wliieh ho thought—for it then suited 
his purpose so to think—rested only on “ doubtful 
construction” of the words of an act of parliament. 
To this it was verj’ justly answered, that if the go¬ 
vernment had no legal power to nominate persons to 
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such duties, they ought not to attempt to exercise it at chap. ix. 
all; and that neither the act of conferring that power 
upon the chief justice of the supremo court, nor Ins 
acceptance of it, could make that legal which was 
before illegal. But Hastings did not rest his ca.se 
upon this point: he did not scruple, after some little 
preparation, to put forward his real motives in re¬ 
commending the appointment. “ It will be the 
means,” he said, “ of lessening the distance between 
tlie board and the supreme court.” “ Tlie couten- 
tions,” he added, “ in which we have been unfortu¬ 
nately engaged ^vith the court, bore at one time so 
alarming a tendency, that I believe every member of 
the board foreboded the most dangerous consequences 
to the peace and resources of this government from 
them. They are at present composed; but we can¬ 
not be certain that the calm will last beyond the 
actual vacation, since the same grounds and mate¬ 
rials of disunion subsist, and the revival of it at a 
time like this, added to our other troubles, might, 
if carried to e.xtromities, prove fatal.”* In other 
words, IIa.stings was anxious to j)ut an end to the 
differences between the government and the supreme 
court; he thought the chief justice not incorruptible, 
and he was willing to pay his price. Such a “ mode 
of procuring peace,” in the language of one of Hast¬ 
ings s coadjutors,f was not “the most honourable or 
safe; but It accorded with the tortuous policy which 
Hastings loved, and it was adopted. 

* Minute of govemor-gencral, 29th September, 1780. 

t Mr. Wheler. 
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CHAP. IX. To the reputation of tlie chief justice the aj)- 
pointmcnt was more injurious than even to that of 
Hastings—it was deadly. Had Sir Elijali Impey 
died before accepting this fatal gift, be would by 
impartial observers have been regarded as a man of 
narrow mind, headstrong passions, and overbearing 
temper; but no imputation, based on sufficient 
evidence, would have shaded bis judicial integrity. 
His oM n act efiected that wbicli all the ingenuity 
of bis enemies would have failed to accomplish. 
Ho inscribed on bis own brow tlie record of bis dis¬ 
grace in characters deej), broad, and indelible. The 
temptation was so undisguised in its approacli, the 
scandal of accepting it was so glaring, that the 
slightest feeling of judicial decency would have 
repelled it with something apjiroacliing to scorn. 
What could his contemporaries, what could poste¬ 
rity think of a chief justice, found, in the words of 
a distinguished member of bis omti profession,* 
“ one day summoning the govemor-gcncnil and 
council before his tribunal for acts done as council, 
and tlie next accepting emoluments nearly equal to 
his original appointment, to be held during the plea¬ 
sure of the same council.” 

Before the completion of the arrangement by 
wliicli the oliicf justice was to be rendered supple 
and accommodating, the slumbering embers of dis¬ 
content witliin the council had burst into renewed 
life; and so powerful was the reaction of hostility, 

* Mr. Rous, staoding counsel to the Company, for whose 
opinion n ense was prepared. 
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after the temporarj’ calm, that tlio pen became too chap. ix. 
feeble an instrument to express the feeling of the 
two chief combatants. Among the articles of 
agreement between Hastings and Fi-ancis Mas one, 
it M'as stated, securing to the former the manage¬ 
ment of the Mahratta war, the details of Mhich 
Mill bo related in a future chapter. According to 
Hastings’s vicM’, this article Mas violated, and he 
produced in evidence an alleged copy of the stipu¬ 
lation in the folIoM’ing words—“ Mr. Francis M ill 
not o])pose any measure which the govemor-genei'al 
Mill recommend for tlic prosecution of the Mar in 
Mhich we are supposed to be engaged M’ith the 
Mahrattas, or for the general support of the ])resent 
political system of this government: neither M-i!l 
he himself either propose or vote M'ith any other 
member who shall propose any measure tliat sliall 
be contrary to the governor-generars opinion on 
these points.” Francis denie<l that ho ever M’as 
a party to such an engagement, and, referring 
to a conversation M-ith Hastings, in which the 
governor-general produced a memorandum con¬ 
taining, as lie believed, the article in question, 

Francis afTirmcd that he returned it M’ith a de¬ 
claration that he did not agree to it. BetM’een 
the truth of these conflicting statements there are 
but slender materials for detennining. The balance 
of probability, however, somewhat inclines in favour 
of the assertion of Hastings. He had given uj) to 
Francis many points on M'hich his personal Mishes 
would have led him to withstand a surrender; it is 
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CHAP. IX. Inconceivable that lie sliould not have bargained for 
something in return. If every tiling were to be 
conceded to Francis, and nothing to the governor- 
general, the latter might as well have risked the 
consequences of Mr. Barwell’s possible retirement. 
He jimbably would not have retired, if his friend 
and leader had not believed himself secure of a 
satisfactory share of power.* Hastings, too, at the 
time when the arrangement was concluded, seems 
to have been convinced that the provision relating 
to the Mahratta war wa.s part of it.f It has been 
sngge.sted that both jiartles were guiltless: that 
Francis had declined to assent to the disjmtcd arti¬ 
cle, hut that IIa.stings had not understood him. 
This seems incredible. On a subject of so much 
interest to lioth, care would be taken that the main 
provisions of the compact were understood ; and it 
is not ca.sy to evade the conclusion that cither Fran¬ 
cis was guilty of a gross breach of faith, or Hastings 
of the assertion of a scandalous falsehood. The 
presumption, on the whole, lies against Francis, and 
his character will probably never be relieved from 
the imputation. But whoever was the guilty party, 
the dispute wa.s near finding a tragical termination. 
A challenge given by Francis was accepted by the 

* In a letter to Mr. Sulivnn. dated the 4tli March, 1780, 
Hostings saysMr. BarwcU, who was privy to the treaty in 
nil the stages of it. has determined to return to England in cease- 
quence, with my free coHsenl, and release from any engagement on 
Aim from his connection with me to remiun in the service.”—See 
Qlcig'a Memoirs of Hastings, vol. U. page 254. 

t Sec the letter above quoted in Qlcig’s Memoirs. 
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governor-general: the parties met, exchanged sliots, 
and Francis was wounded. The previous language 
of the disputants was so violent, that such a result, 
however reprehensible, was far from unnatural. On 
the indecency of such a mode of determining dis¬ 
putes existing in a council entrusted with the care 
of vast and important interests, no remark can be 
necessary. A sense of duty, and even an enlight¬ 
ened self-respect, ouglit to have restrained the com¬ 
batants from that wild abandonment to the influ¬ 
ence of passion which led to such a result. A duel 
between the governor-general and one of his coun¬ 
cil, arising out of their ofBcial acts, ought to have 
been regarded as among things impossible. It 
would be scarcely more disgraceful that a chief 
justice and one of the judges of his court should 
so settle a disputed point of law. 

Francis quitted India in December followinir, 
and Hastings was thus left to pursue his own views 
almost uncontrolled. 


CHAP. IX. 


A.D. 1730. 
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CHAPTER X. 

( HAP. X. On tlie western side of India were certain places 
which the East-India Cdinjiany liad loii" been desirous 
of jiossessinp: tliesc were tlie island of Salsette, the 
port of Bassein, Kencry, IIo" Island, Eleplmnta, 
and Aiiranjee. Tlicy were occupied by tlie Mah- 
rattas; and with tlie view principally to taking ad¬ 
vantage of any opportunity that might occur of 
securing those |)hices by iu‘gotiation, permission laid 
been souglit and obtained for the residence of an 
Englisli agent at Poona. It was some time before 
any event favourable to the views of the English 
government occurred; but, at length, the success of 
the Company’s arms against the Nabob of Broach 
seemed to afford an opening for attaining tlie de¬ 
sired object. 

With the Nabob of Broach the government of Bom¬ 
bay had formerly concluded a treaty; but it being 
alleged that he had levied a higher rate of customs’ 
duty on the goods of merchants under English protec¬ 
tion than his engagements warranted, an expedition 
was fitted out against him, in conjunction with the 
Nabob of Surat, who claimed from the goveniment of 
Broach a certain amount of tribute, a largo portion 
of which was to bo made over to the English, in 
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consideration of the expense wliich they incurred. 
But this step was undertaken under imperfect in¬ 
formation ; and on the expedition arriving before 
Broacli, it being obvious that the attcmi>t must fail, 
the Nabob was prevailed upon to save the honour of 
the British arms, by requesting tliat tlie troops miglit 
bo witlidrawn. Negotiation followed, and a new 
treaty was concluded. The expedition against 
Broach was strongly condemned by the Court of 
Directors, but this did not prevent the government 
of Bombay from dispatching anotlier with the same 
object, their disobedience being defended by alle¬ 
gations of the continued deceitful and jjertidious 
conduct of the Nabob. Tlic second expedition was 
more successful than the first, the city of Broach 
being taken by storm; but the Court of Directoi's 
again expressed their disapprobation of the attack. 

It was part of tlic jdan of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment to offer Broach and a ]»Iace called Fort Victoria 
to the Mahrattas, in exchange for tliose which it 
was desired to obtain from them. The British re.si- 
dent took pains to intimate that .such an exchange 
might be cflected; but the Mahmtta government re¬ 
ceived the communication coldly, and without any 
movement towards accepting the offer. 

At a later period circumstances seemed to favour 
the views of the English, and negotiations were en¬ 
tered into with a personage named llugonath Row. 
He w’as the brother of a former peishwa, and the 
uncle of two succeeding ones, the latter of whom was 
assassinated. Rugonath Row enjoyed the ro])utation 
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CHAP, X 


• of having contrivcil his nephew’s deatli; a more 
indulgent o|miion, siipported by respectable autho¬ 
rity,* regards liiin as intending only to seize the 
power of his relative, an<l acquits him of conspiring 
against his life, llugonath Row, on the death of his 
nephew, succeeded to the office of peishwa, and to a 
mul(i])licity of foreign and domestic troubles. He 
was engaged in a war with Nizam Ali, which he con¬ 
trived to bring to a conclusion, but without advan¬ 
tage to himself. He meditated an expedition into 
the Caniatie, winch was to crijqde at once the power 
of Hy<ler Ali, Mahomet Ali, and the Knglish. Rut 
these great designs came to an abortive conclusion : 
Hyder Ali, taking advantage of the pecuniary dis¬ 
tress of Uugonalh Row, which was great, made peace 
with him on his own terms. Rugonath Row had 
proposed to himself to rescue from that wily adven¬ 
turer certain districts which he had accpiired from 
the Mahrattas. Hyder Ali induced him to surren¬ 
der ids claim to part of them, in consideration of 
the payment of a small sum of money and the pro¬ 
mise of a larger. The intelligence of some events 
threatening the stability of his power compelled 
Rugonath Row to relinquish his further designs on 
the Carnatic; but he prevailed upon Hyder Ali to 
recognize ids title as peishwa, and to engage to pay 
tribute to him. 

The news which had arrested the progress of 
Rugonath Row was that of the alleged pregnancy of 


• Captain Duff, author of tlic Historj* of the Mahrattns. 
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Gunga Byp, the widow of the late pcishwa. Hugo- chap. x. 
nath Row thereupon commenced his march towards 
Poona and met with some success; but the want of 
funds prevented his pursuing it, and he suddenly 
turned his course to the northward. Shortly after- 
wards the widow of the late peishwa gave birth to 
a son, who at the age of forty days was formally in¬ 
vested with the office he was destined to bear.* 

The investiture took place in May, 1774. a.d. 1774 . 

Had Rugonath Row abandoned his usur})ed au¬ 
thority in deference to the rights of an infant, he 
would have departed widely from tlie princij»les 
which govern Mahratta policy, whether national or 
individual. He did not thus discredit the people 
to which he belonged, but, amidst many difficulties 
and much distress, continued to maintain his pre¬ 
tensions to the office of peishwa, and to seek allies 
to assist him in supporting them. Among others, 

* It has been questioned whether this child was the son of the 
deceased peishwa; and suspicion has been cast upon his birth from 
the fact tliat in the fortress in which his mother resided a number 
of women in the some situation were assembled. Tills has been 
accounted for on different grounds. According to one report, it 
was intended, if the widow of the pcishwa should give birth to a 
daughter, to substitute in place of the female the male child of 
one of the other women. Another report represents the assem¬ 
blage of the women as having no other motive than the desire to 
provide a nurse for the expected peishwa. The best authorities 
appear to concur in recognizing the claim of the infant to be re¬ 
garded as the son of the deceased peishwa. It is said that this 
fact was never disputed by Rugonath Row, and that the reports 
throwing doubt upon it may be traced entirely to the credulity and 
mistakes of the English authorities at Bombay. 
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lio had recourse to tlic English, and the desire felt 
bv the authorities at Ilonibay to obtain j)osscssion 
of Salsctte an<l Bassein led them eagerly to en¬ 
courage his overtures. Tliev Avere rendered the 

C" * 

more anxious by an apprehension that the Portu¬ 
guese were about to forestal them in the jwsses- 
sion of these much coveted jdaces. The negotia¬ 
tions with Uugonatli Bow, however, ]»roceeded un¬ 
satisfactorily. On the ])oint which the government 
of Bombay reganleil as most imjjortant he was (d)- 
dunite: he ])eremptorily refused to give up Salsctte 
and Bassein, and in despair of accomplishing their 
ohjeet bv any other means, tlie English authorities 
had resolved to accept an oiler made by the killa- 
dar in command of the gjirrison at Tannah, the 
princi|tal fort on tlie island of Salsctte. to jmt them 
in posse.ssion of the jdaee for a sum of money. The 


bargain, however, was not carried into ellect. By 
the time that the governor anil council of Bombay 
liad decided upon closing with tlie oiler, tlie killadar 
alleged that it was no longer in his power to jicrfomi 
that which lie had projiosed, the Mahrattas, alarmed 
by the movements of the Portuguese, having rein¬ 
forced the garrison. But the British authorities 
were not thus to be disajipointed. Negotiation 
having failed, they had recourse to arms: Tannah 
Was taken by storm, and the island of Salsctte, to¬ 
gether with that of Caranja, passed into tlio hands 
of the English. Immediately after the dispatch of 
tlie armament against Tannah a Portuguese fleet 
appoarcil off Bombay, and the commander delivered 
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in a protest against the conduct of the British au- chap. x. 
thorities.* 

Before the capture of the island Mas effected 
the noM’ government of Bengal had entered upon 
its functions. By the act under M'hich tliat go¬ 
vernment M-as constituted it was invested Mitli a 
controlling power over the other presidencies. The 
government of Bombay M’ere aM’are of the passing 
of the act, but Mere ignorant of the arrival of the 
new councillors, and their formal assumption of 
authority, until after the expedition against the 
islands had been dispatched. Its success M’as com¬ 
municated M’ithout delay to the government of 
Fort William. 

In the mean time negotiations Mdth Rugoiiath 
lloM’ M’erc rcnoMcd, and, finally, a treaty M'as con¬ 
cluded, by which fonner treaties Mith the Mahratta 
state were ratified : both parties engaged to abstain 
from assisting the enemies of the other; the East- 
India Company agreed to aid Rugonath Rom’ Mith 
a considerable force, and lie in return agreed to 
surrender to them Bassein and certain other places. 

Rugonath Row M’as also to procure from the Gui- 
coM'ar a grant for the Company of the share of 
revenue collected by that prince in the toMii and 
pergunnah of Broach. He further stipulated to 
pay to the Company annually seventy-five thousand 

* The governor and coiincil of Bombay, in their report of the 
matter to the government of Fort William, call the document 
" a email protest.” Whether the epithet ia intended to apply to 
the material or the moral characteristics of the paj)er docs not 
appear. 

VOE. II. 
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diAi’. X. nipees from the revenues ofOklasccr, ami a lac ami 
a-balf of nipecs immthly for the military assistance 
wliich he was to receive, or a proportionate share 
for so much as niifiht be fiirnisheth as security for 
which p-.nnneiit lie made temporary assignment of 
sevei-al <listricts. Six lacs of nipees were to he im¬ 
mediately deposited with an agent of the Company; 
hut, as llugonath Kow liad tliem not, and knew not 
where to olitain tiiem, it was agreed that he should 
deposit jewels in their place, llngonath Row was 
to defray all expenses that might he incurred in 
taking possession of any of tlie places ceded to 
the Company: lie was not to make war in the Car¬ 
natic, and lie was hound to assist tlic shi])s of the 
C(UnpanY. or of jiersons under tlieir pndection, it 
wrecked, ami to protect the cargoes. 

This treaty was greatly disap|>roYed at Rengal. 
The governor-general Hastings recorded a minute 
of considemhie length, and certainly marked by 
great ability. He maintained that the treaty was 
unseasonable, because formed at a time when Rugo- 
nath Row appeared to have been abandoned by his 
former adliercnts; that it was impolitic, because the 
Company was sulijected to the whole burden of the 
war, without a force at Bombay eijual to the under¬ 
taking, without money or certain resources, and 
because it was undertaken without regard to the 
general interests of tlie other British settlements in 
India; that it was unjust, because the English had 
received no injur)' from any part of the Mahratta 
state which could authorize an interference with 
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their mutual dissensions, and were under no ac- chap, x 
tual ties to Rugonatli Row, but, on the contrary, 
were in positive negotiation with the very powers 
against which they liad since declared war; and 
that it was unauthorized, because the law precluded 
the subordinate governments from commeneiu"- hos- 
tilities, declaring war, or negotiating any treaty of 
peace without the consent of the govciTior-genei*aI 
and council, except in cases of imminent necessity, 
where it w’ould be dangerous to postpone the 
commencement of hostilities or the conclusion 
of treaties, and except when the subordinate 
goTornment might have received special orders 
from the-Company—wliich exceptions did not 
apply to the treaty concluded with Rugonath Row. 

On these grounds, the govenior-gcneral j)roposcd to 
direct the government of Bombay to cancel the 
treaty, and withdraw the detachment sent in |uir- 
suance of it, unless some decisive advantage should 
have been gained over the enemy, or that the de¬ 
tachment should be in .such a situation that it would 
be dangerous either to retreat or to pause, or that a 
negotiation should have been commenced between 
Rugonath Row and his opponents in consequence of 
the support afforded by the English. The council, 
seldom agreeing in any thing hut in annoying each 
other, were unanimous in approving the first part of 
the proposed orders to Bombay: with regard to the 
exceptions by which the order was modified there 
wa.s a difference of opinion. Barwell, as usual, sup¬ 
ported the governor-general altogether—the three 

M 2 
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CHAP. X. rcmfiini'ng moinbors of the connoil thonglit that tlic 
orilcr for tlie Avitlidrawal of the trno])S sliould l)e 
made suhjert to no exception hut that of the ini- 
|ira(’ticahilitv of tlieir ivtiriii" in safety, and thus 
the instruction to the government of Bombay was 
framed. 

The government of Bengal resolved at the same 
time to open a negotiation with the authorities at 
Poona. Tlie clioice of the person wlio was to rejire- 
sent the British government at the capital of tlio 
peishwa gave rise, as usual, to a contest. Hastings 
proj>osed Colonel Dow; General Clavering recom¬ 
mended Colonel Upton; and the latter officer, being 
supported by the majority, was appointed. 

The command of the British force destined to act in 
conjunction with Bugonath Bow had been entnisted 
to Colonel Keating. It arrived at Cambay about 
A.D, 1775 . the middle of March, 177r>, and in April elVected a 
junction with all that remained of the army of Bu¬ 
gonath Row, that chieftain having been defeated 
some time before, and his forces dispersed. After 
some considerable delay, arising from various causes, 
the comhineil body moved in the direction of Poona. 
Nidhingof importance occurred till the 18th May, 
when an action took place, which terminated in 
favour of the English, though they sustained dread¬ 
ful loss. The British commander does not appear 
to have displayeil any great military skill, and an 
alleged mistake of the word of command by a body 
of European grenadiers nearly led to the loss of tho 
battle. 
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The government of Bombay were not in a coiuli- chap. x. 
tion to maintain the burden of the war without 
assistance from the other presidencies, and an aj)|)li- 
cation was made to Bengal for men and money. 

The govenior-general was disposed to comply with 
the request, on the ground that the question then to 
be decided was not whether the government of 
Bombay had acted properly or not, but by what 
means were the Company’s affaire to be extricated 
from the danger in which they were involved by a 
war precipitately undertaken. In the view of the 
governor-general, sound policy dictated the sup))ort 
of the govemineut of Bombay. “ If,” said he, “ the 
detachment now employed in the support of llagoba 
(Kugonath Row) should be either defeated for want 
of succour, or recalled at such a crisis to Bombay, 
and llagoba abandoned to ruin, I will venture to 
foretel that Colonel Upton’s negotiations will be 
fniitless and attended with disgrace. On the other 
hand, I will, with equal confidence, risk my credit 
with the Company in foretelling that the issue of it 
will be successful and honourable, if we maintain 
our superiority at the time in which it shall take 
place, and shew a resolution to dictate, not to re¬ 
ceive, terms of accommodation. For these reasons, 

I am of opinion that the effectual support of the 
presidency of Bombay in the war undertaken by 
them will prove the surest means of restoring the 
peace of India. W e have those means in our power, 
and I therefore think it our duty to employ them.”* 

• Govcmor-gencral’8 minute, 7tb September, 1775. Bengal 
Secret Cooeultatioiu. 
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ciiAi*. X. It is uimccessaiT to say tliat tlio fiovenior-general 
was supported by Ib»rwell, and ojtposed by the 
other ineinbers of council. Tlie latter party posi¬ 
tively refused to send any men. but, as the peeu- 
niarv nece>sities of tlie Bonil)av ffovernmeiit were 
urgent, they were willing to forward a small sup])ly 
of money. Hastings was taunted with the alleged 
ineonsisteney of liis present advice with the eoui'sc 

which he ha<l fonnerlv reeomuieinled. He success- 

• 

fnilv shew('d. Imwever. that there was no inconsis- 
tency; that he had (lien proposed that the ordere 
for dissolving the connection uith Hngonath Row 
should not be carried into ellect if any decisive 
ailvantage hail been obtained over the enemy, and 
it was on the grouml that such advantage had lieen 
obtained (hat he now advised the continuance of 
the Ibitish force in the field. He at the same time 
declared, and probably with tnith. that in thecoin-se 
which he had fonnerly recommended, his own views 
Inul been modified, in the hope of meeting those 
of the other members of the council. Argument, 
however, is vain when passion rules, and the ma¬ 
jority determined that no men should be sent to 
Bomliay. About a month after this determination, 
Mr. Tayler, a member of the council of Bombay, 
arrived at Calcutta, sjiccially to represent to the 
government of Bengal the necessity of giving to tlie 
Bombay government such support as would enable 
them to avert the consequences likely to arise from 
an abrupt termination of the engagement with 
Rugonath Row, but his representations were not 
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more successful than those of the governor-general. CiiAi*. x. 
The majority in council were fixed in tlieir deter¬ 
mination to put an end to the war at once. Gene¬ 
ral Clavering, indeed, had expressed an ojiinion tliat 
such a step was likely to assist the progress of the 
negotiation at Poona. “ AVe have rea.son to hope,” 
said he, “ that the Alahrattas, .seeing the justice and 
moderation of this government, and that our inten¬ 
tions are finally to put a stop to that spirit of con- 
(piest, encroachment, and injustice, M’hich seems 
hitherto to have prevailed too much in India, will 
listen to the proposals that wc have made to con¬ 
clude a firm and lasting peace with them.”* 

The soundness of these views was soon brouglit 
to the test. Colonel Upton, having reached Poona 
with great difficulty, entered on the business of his 
mission, but found the ministers of the peishwa 
little disposed to cordiality. He was instructed 
to stipulate for the possession of Salsette and 
Bassein. The Mahratta authorities refused com¬ 
pliance. In accounting for tl)is refusal Colonel 
Upton says, “ I conceived it owing to their ima¬ 
gining that I must treat with them at any nite 
and it appears that they proposed questions to the 
British negotiator which it would have required 
great ingenuity to answer satisfactorily. They 
asked him why the government of Bengal made 
such profession of honour, and how it happened 
that, while they disapproved of the war commenced 

* Minute of General Clavcring, 7th Scptcmbcri 1775. Bengal 
Secret Consultationid. 
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cii.\P. X. by the Bombay govcrament, tlioy were so desirous 
of availing tbomselves of tlie advantages of it. 
After niuoh discussion, Colonel Upton demanded of 
tlic ministers what was their final determination, 

and thev answered that they knew of none hut war. 

• • 

The government of Bengsd now withdrew the re¬ 
striction which they had imposed on the hostile 
operations of the government of Bombay; they 
addressed a letter to Rugonath Row, ofiering him 
the assistance of the British arms in all parts of 
India, to place him with full authority in the seat 
of the government at Poona; they resolved to write 
to Nizam Ali, Ilydor Ali, Morari Row, the Rajah 
of Berar, Ilolkar, and Scindia, with a vicAv of en¬ 
gaging their assistance for Rugonatii Row, or at least 
of securing their neutrality; they directed the Bri¬ 
tish resident at Oude to prevail on the Vizier to 
jiennit the removal of the Company’s brigade to the 
frontier of Korali, next Calpee, with a view to pro¬ 
mote the interest of Rugonath Row; they wrote to 
the government of Madras for reinforcements in 
aid of the same cause, and they requested the 
oflicer in command of the squadron on the coast of 
Malabar to give it all the support in his power. 
These measures were taken by the Bengal govern- 
A.D. 17 /C. incut on the 7th March, under an impression that 
the negotiations at Poona were at an end. On the 
tst April they received a letter from Colonel 
Upton, infonning tlieiii that the differences with 
the jicishwa’s ministers had been arranged, and that 
a treaty was in progress. The treaty was concluded, 
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and, with some modifications, accepted by the go- chap. x. 
veniment of Ben^l. By this treaty Uu-fonatli 
How, on condition of disbanding his army. Avas to 
have an establishment at Kopergoam, on tlie ])anks 
of the Godaver}'. This he refused to accept, and 
hence arose new difficulties. The government of 
Bombay fiercely attacked the treaty, and main¬ 
tained that Kugonath How should have been al¬ 
lowed the option of residing in one of the Com¬ 
pany’s settlements; that the ministers at Poona 
Avould not have objected if their intentions Avcrc 
honest; that thus placed, Rugonath How Avould 
have been a useful instrument for operating on the 
fears of the other party in the Mahratta state, and 
would have aflbrdcd the best security for the pre¬ 
sentation of peace. Rugonath Row had expressed 
a determination to appeal to the Court of Directors, 
and, till the re.sult should be known, to seek an 
asylum at Bombay. The government of that presi¬ 
dency Avere quite ready that he should find a home 
there, but that of Bengal interfered and forbade it. 

Ho finally retired AA’ith about two hundred adherents 
to Surat. 

The treaty with the Malirattas confirmed the 
Company in the possession of Salsette and the 
islands which they actually occupied. Bassein, not 
being in their possession, Avas excepted. It is a fact 
strikingly illustrative of the imperfect information 
possessed by the Bengal government when they un¬ 
dertook, through the agency of Colonel Upton, to 
negotiate a treaty AAith the Mahratta state, that they 
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CHAP. X. actually lielieveil that Bassein was in the possession 
of tlic Englisli, and it was at Poona tliat Colonel 
Upton fin^t leanieil that such was not the case. 
Another remarkable circumstance attending this 
series of transactions is, that immediately after the 
conclusion of the treaty with the ministers of the 
infant pcishwa at Poona, orders were received from 
the Court of Directors approving of the treaty of 
Surat—the treaty concluded bytlie Bombay govern¬ 
ment with Rugonath How—and desired that posses¬ 
sion should be kc])t of all the places thereby ceded. 
These orders it was impossible to obey without re¬ 
newing the war, for part of the cessions had been 

abandoned bv the later treaty concluded bv Colonel 

• • • 

Upton. 

The pause created by that treaty affords a con¬ 
venient opportunity for briefly reviewing the con¬ 
duct of all the parties in the transactions which 
have just been related. The eajiture of Sal- 
sette by the Bombay government was a somewhat 
(juestionablo act. Its occupation was ver}' con¬ 
venient, and possession of it had long been desired 
by the East-India Comjiany; but it is obvious 
that these circumstances give no claim to it which 
a strict moralist can approve. The Mahrattas, 
indeed, had no better right than that founded in 
forec, and their tenure was not of sufficient du¬ 
ration to cover the defects of their original title.* 
The claim of the Portuguese cannot so readily be 

* The islaud was taken by the Mahrattas from the Portuguese 
in 1750. 
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disposed of. It was alleged by tlie government of 
Bombay, that Salsette was included with Bombay 
in the marriage portion of the jirincess Catherine, 
wife of Charles the Second ; but this, on the other 
hand, M-as strenuously denied ; and it is to be feared 
that the English authorities, on this occasion, were 
very readily satisfied of the truth of that which they 
were an.xious to believe. They seem to have been 
alike easily convinced that the alleged son of the de¬ 
ceased peishwa was spurious, and that, consequently, 
Rugonath Row was entitled to that place in the 
Mahratta state which he claimed. His situation 
disposed him to be more liberal than his opponents 
to the British government, and the members of that 
government were thereby quite satisfied of the lega¬ 
lity of his title, and the nullity of that of the infant 
opposed to him. It was desirable that Rugonath 
Row should be the peishwa, and therefore his right 
must be recognized.* It would, notwithstanding, 
be difficult, even on the ground of worldly pru¬ 
dence, to justify their support of him. Destitute 
of means of carrying on war effectually, unless as¬ 
sisted from the other presidencies, they rushed into 
a contest, the object of which was to support a man, 
himself without resources, whose title to the office 
which he claimed was at best doubtful, and whose 

• It ifl remarkable that thia contest, as to the rightful succes¬ 
sion to the chief seat of Mahratta power, related to an office 
which was in itself an UEur])ation of rights which belonged to an¬ 
other—a nominal sovereign, who was denied the exercise of any 
power but that of investing one who called himself his servant 
with the pririlegc of governing his master. 
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CHAP. X. popularity was about equal to his right. Tliey 
further acted in disobedience to the lav, whicli re¬ 
quired them, in all matters of peace and war, to act 
under the authority of the governor-general and 
council of Bengal. When the capture of Salsette 
took jdace, the government of Bombay Avas not 
aAvare tliat the controlling government had entered 
upon its functions; but they were informed of this 
before the conclusion of the treaty with Kugonatb 
Row, and as there was no pretence of urgency to 
justify their acting without the authority of the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal, it is clear that they were not 
legally justified in so acting. The latter government, 
however, seemed resolved that ra.shness and im])ru- 
deiico should not be monopolized at Bombay. They 
determined to vindicate their oavu dignity, whatever 
might be the cost to the country whose honour and 
interests were in their keeping. Great Britain might 
sufier in charsictcr as well as in power, but the go¬ 
vernor and council of Bombay must be humbled, and 
the majesty of their superiors made visible to all 
India—and Avithout regard to any consideration but 
that of the safety of the troops employed in as¬ 
sisting llugonatli lloAv, they ordered their imme¬ 
diate retreat. Conduct more petty in its character, 
but at the same time more calculated to bo widely 
miscliicvous in its consequences, it is not easy to 
conceive. It is to the honour of Hastings that ho 
Avas not a jiarty to it. Ho would have reproved 
the forwardness of the Bombay goA’emment, but, 
though as tenacious as most men of his own dignity, 
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he M'as not prepared to assert it by brenklnp; down 
tlie fabric which it was his duty to uphold. Con¬ 
demning the imprudence with which tlie connection 
with Rugonath Row had been formed, he was un¬ 
willing to commit the greater imprudence of risk¬ 
ing the honour of the British name and the secu¬ 
rity of British power in India for its dissolution. 
His counsel was wise and moderate—resrettin" 
the existing state of affairs, his advice was to make 
the best of it; but it was cast away uj)ou men who, 
in administering the affairs of a mighty state, com¬ 
mitted themselves without reserve to the sruidauce 
of headstrong jiassion. Their subsequent conduct 
was scarcely less injudicious than tliat which re¬ 
versed peremptorily, and ^vithout regard to cir¬ 
cumstances, the course which had been taken 
at Bombay. The government of Bengal, at least 
the ruling party in council, determined themselves 
to undertake the conduct of a new nejiotiation 
with the Mahrattas. The policy of this step may 
be estimated from the fact, that neither the envoy 
nor those who sent him knew who was in pos¬ 
session of Bassein, one of the most important 
objects of negotiation. A mission thus blindly 
undertaken was not likely to command much 
respect; and Colonel Upton appears, for a time 
at least, to have been the sport of those with 
whom he was sent to negotiate. Irritated by 
the ill success of their attempts to conciliate 
the authorities at Poona, the government of Ben¬ 
gal suddenly determined to espouse the cause of 
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Rugonatli Row. Tliev informed him of their newly- 
hom friendship, and summoned all India to tlie 
battle on his behalf, when their plans More once 
more discomjiosed by intelligence that tbe negotia¬ 
tions at Poona had taken a iioav turn, and that the 
draft of a treaty hatl been agreed upon. Tbe 
cause of Rugonatb Row uas then dismissed Avith 
as much levity as it had been taken up, and the 
man wliom tbe government of Rengal Avere n))out 
to place upon a throne, was dccme»l uinvorthy of 
a shelter, except within tlie meshes of his enemies. 
One claimant of the chief power in tlie Mahratta 
government was thus alienated—from the guardians 
of the other all that was gained Avas a hollow and 
unsatisfactory accommodation, Avhich no one could 
expect to endure. Such was the statesmanship 
Avliicli then swayed the destinies of British India; 
such were the results of the nomination of its nilers 
by parliament. 

The terms of the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton Avere so vague, that, after they AA’cro nomi¬ 
nally fixed, tbe labour of adjusting them remained 
to be performed. Eatii after Colonel Upton’s 
retirement from Poona the Avork was continued 
by Mr. Mostyn, Avho Avas appointed resident there, 
an oflice Avhich he held before the breach caused 
by the alliance with Rugonath Uoav. The resident 
too found other occupation in the intrigues of a 
Frenchman, bearing the authority of his own go¬ 
vernment to negotiate with the Mahrattas. This 
person, who bore the appellation of the Chevalier 
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St. Lubin, was not unknoMu in India. He had chap. x. 
obtained the confidence of the government of Ma¬ 
dras, and had been a main cause of producing tlie 
disastere which had attended their war with Ilvder 
Ali. He subsequently introduced himself to tlie 
ministry of France, ever jealous of the extended 
empire of the English, and ever ready to annoy 
them in their distant posse.'isions. To them the 
chevalier boa.«ted of his influence with the most 
distinguisiied potentates of India, of the sendees 
whicii he had rendered Hyder Ali, and of his inti¬ 
macy with the Mahratta rajali. The gross igno¬ 
rance which at that time prevailed in Europe on all 
matters relating to India led to Ids being believed 
and employed. Ilis intrigues excited the alarm of 
the Bombay government, and that of Bengal was 
apprized of their feelings. The govenior-general 
immediately proposed that a large military force 
should be as.sembled at Calpee, to march to Bombay 
or to such other place as subsequent events or the 
will of the government of that presidency might 
detennine. The proposal was the subject of long 
and vehement debate, and had it been made 
somewhat earlier it would have been defeated. But 
General Monson and General Clavering were dead; 

Hastings’s influence predominated in the council, 
and the proposal was carried. The force, consisting 
of six battalions of infantry, a company of artillery, 
and a corps of cavalrj’, was placed under the com¬ 
mand of Colonel Leslie. 

The councils of Poona were distracted bv com- 

9 
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CHAP. X. plicated intri^es. Tlic ministers there bad sepa- 
rated into parties, one of which espoused the cause 
of Uu<i;onath How. Witli them the government of 
Hombay was well disposed to co-operate, and their 
views were in accordance with those of the Court 
of Directors, who had expressed dissatisfaction with 
the treaty concluded by Colonel Upton, and inti¬ 
mated that if a fitting opportunity should arise for 
its abandonment it ought to be embraced. Some 
articles of the treaty were unfulfilled, and tho 
answer given to a demand, whether the ruling 
j)arty intended to fulfil its provisions, was regarded 
as evasive. A new agreement wn.s thereupon formed 
with Uugonath How, differing in one important 
point from tho former. Rugonath Row was to bo 
regent only; all tho acts of government were to 
be performed in tho name of the infant pcishwa; 
and its entire powers surrendered to him on the 
expiration of his minority.* The government of 
Hengal had authorized that of Bombay to take such 
a course if tho tenns of the treaty with the minis¬ 
ters at Poona were not complied with. 

The detachment from Bengal was a long time on 
its march, and unfortunately the government of 
Bombay were too eager for the commencement of 
active operations to wait its arrival. They prepared 
and put in nmtion an expedition under Colonel 
Bgerton, who is stated to have been an inefficient 

* A Yoricty of intrigues and changes at Poona preceded this 
arrangement, but the detail, while it would occupy much space, 
would be totally uninteresting to the generality of readers. 
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ofticer,* and whose powers wore controlled l)v a chap. x. 
committee of field deputies.f Tlie force. ])laced 
under this anomalous control was about four thou¬ 
sand strong. It advanced slowly, was subjected to 
g^reat annoyances from the enemy, and in a few days 
Avas deprived of Lieutenant-Colonel Kay and Cap¬ 
tain StcAvart, two of its best officers.^ Sickness 
soon compelled Colonel E^erton to relinquish the 
command, a circumstance in which tlic army pro- 
iKibly suffered no lo.ss. He wa.s succeeded by Lieu- 

9 

tcnant-Coloncl Cockbum; but that officer’s talents 
for command were not subjected to long trial. 

Kugonath Roav, to stimulate the activity of his 
Etiropean allies, had suggested to them that no 
power of consequence would declare for him till 
some advantage had been obtained. The commu¬ 
nication had the opjjosite effect to that which he had 
intended; the committee became desjjondent, and 
they took the extraordinary resolution of simul¬ 
taneously opening negotiations with the authorities 

* Captain Duff, author of the History of the Mahrattas. gives 

this opinion. Colonel Bgcrton’s eotcmporarics seem also to have 
held it. 

t In the same manner as the operations of the Madras army 
during part of the contest with Hyder Ali. 

t Of the latter officer Captain Duff says. " It is a remarkable 
fact that his name is to this day familiar in the Mahratta country 
by the appellation of Stewart Phakavy, which expresses something 
more than the gallant Stewart, a circumstance that marks the 
strong impression made by his conduct; and what soldier, wher¬ 
ever he may fall, could desire a nobler epitaph than that such a 
tradition should be preserved by his enemies History of tlio 
Mahrattas, vol. ii. page 3C7. 
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cn.vK. X. of Poona, and connnencin" a iftrcat towards tlioir 
OAvn territory. It was suggested tiiat it would ho 
well to wait the result of the negotiation before re¬ 
treating. but in vain. Kugonath Row joined his 
voice to those Avho invoked the coniniittce to pause 
before deciding on a step which was certain ruin, 
but his efforts wore as fruitless as those of otiiers, 
A.D. 1 ** 0 . The night of the llth January, 1779, consti¬ 
tutes a <lark epoch in the histor)' of British 
India. On that night the British detachment, 
which had not long befon* moved in the proud 
liope of shortly giving a ruler to the Mahratta 
state, turned its back in flight upon tlie men whose 
power it had so recently defied: the heavy guns 
were thrown into a tank, the stores burnt, and, 
without an eflint to achieve the object for which 
the army had advanced, without an act that 
could in the slightest degree soften the disgrace 
whicli involved this ill-fated expedition, the British 
force commenced its retrograde march. It was 
fondly believed that this movement was secret, but 
those who thought this knew little of the enemy 
with uhom thev had to contend. Three hours after 
the cominencenient of the march the advanced 
guard was fired upon by horsemen, and the fugitives 
then became aware that thev wore not unobserved. 
Thev were soon afterwards attacked in the rear, 
and by break of day were completely surrounded. 
Throughout that day and the following the English 
unny were sorely pressed, and the fearful effects of 
ill success in an Indian army began to be manifested 
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in numerous desertions. On the 13th further re¬ 
treat was deemed impracticable, and it was deter¬ 
mined to trust solely to the effect of negotiation. 
The Poona ministers demanded the surrender of Ru- 
gonath Row, and hi.s panic-struck allies would have 
complied had they possessed the power. Rugonath 
Row had, however, taken care of his own safety, and 
this additional disgrace was spared them. As the case 
was, there was quite enough of shame. A convention 
was concluded, by whicli tlie peaceable return of the 
Britisii army was secured by the Mahrattas, tlie Eng¬ 
lish, in return, agreeing that Salsette and all the re¬ 
cent acquisitions from the Mahratta states should bo 
restored, and that the Bengal detachment should be 
ordered back to Calcutta. By a separate agreement 
with Scindia, whose influence was considerable, the 
fort and government of Broach were to be delivered up 
to that chief, and two English gentlemen were to be left 
as hostages for the performance of the engagement.* 

This document is so extraordinary a composition, and so 
degrading to the British character, that the full measure of the 
humiliation incurred by the representatives of the government of 
Bombay wll not be understood without reference to the transla¬ 
tion. as published by the Committee of Secrecy of the House of 
Commons. Sixth Report, 1782, Appendix ISO:—'* 'That after 
falling out with the circar of Mhaderow Narrain Pundit Prund- 
far, we [the English] with an army came upon the ghaut and 
remained at TuUagaum, on which you [the Mahrattas] ordered a 
fighting, and we both parties did fight, in which we [the English] 
were defeated, returned back and encamped at Woorgoon with 
Dada Sahib [Rugonath Row]. We [the English] could hardly 
reach Bombay with our army and stores; considering which, we 
sent Messrs. Farmer and Holmes to you, desiring you [Scindia] 
would come between us and get the circar’s and our treaty settled 
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ISO 

CMM'. X. This arrangement cost forty-one tliousand rupees, 
(llstrihuted in present^. Thus disgracefully termi¬ 
nated tin* liostile purjioscs of the Bombay govern¬ 
ment with regard to the Mahrattas. Morliidly anx¬ 
ious for war with that people, they had commenced 
hostileoperatinns impnidently, conducted them with¬ 
out skill, ami abandoned tbem without honour. 
“ Success,” says Captain Duft', “ that grand apology 
for statesmen’s blunders, had not attended the 


ns before, nmi conduct us and the army to Bombay. On which 
you did suspend the war; you came between us and got the cir- 
car’s and the English treaty settled, and you proposed to con¬ 
duct us anti the army to Bombay without molestation from any¬ 
body : you made our escape entirely : all which we took into our 
eonsidcration, and are very glad. You arc a powerful officer and 
well-wisher to lliis government, which has induced us to keep a 
friendship with you; this came into your mind, and wc were 
satisfied that you made us free from the circar’s and cvciybody’s 
molestation, and got the treaty settled, ns before, without any 
defeat from the circor; therefore we tliought we should serve 
you, and for which reason have, of your own free will and accord, 
agreed, under the King's and Company's seal, to deliver up to 
you the fort of Broach with its government, in the some manner 
the Mogul did hold it, which fort is now in our possession, and 
which wc have given you. Wc further agree that wc will, on our 
arrival at Bomb.iy, obtain tliegovemor'sdustuck, under llic King’s 
seal, to the Killadar of Broach, and deliver the fort and its coun¬ 
try, in the manner the Mogul did hold it, up to you. Under 
oath, DO dispute shall arise in this. This wc promise solemnly, 
and wc have left Mr. Farmer and Mr. Charles Stuart with you os 
hostages for the |)crformancc of this agreement. We wUl let no 
disptjtc arise. This wc agree to in writing." Such was the 
document which Englishmen were found not ashamed to sub¬ 
scribe. The transladoD is evidently made by one little skilled in 
English, but it is sufficiently clear to mark the degradation of 
those who signed it. 
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sclicnies wliich they liad been labouring to be jionnit- chap. x. 
ted to attempt. From the time the sujireme couneil 
exercised their fresli authority by a j)rccii)itatc inter¬ 
ference, the majority of the membeni of tlie Hoin- 
bay government endeavoured, by argument and 
artifice, to bring about their own desip^is; and in¬ 
stead of taking an enlarged and dignified view of 
the national interests and government in India, 
wbicli would have been an honour to themselves 
and a reproach to their opjionents, they lost tlie 
commanding ground on which they stood by fol¬ 
lowing a course which brought about its own un¬ 
doing.” “ Their contracted policy,” says the same 
author, “ tvas directed merely to carry their point 
in favour of Ilagoba,* and to aggrandize their oavu 
presidency. In sending off the expedition, it would 
seem as if they had been actuated by the juierile 
desire of shewing the Bengal government what 
Bombay could do without their assistance.” “ In 
short, he adds, “ the Bombay government neglected 
opjiortunity, they overlooked changes of circum¬ 
stance, they desperately sent a handful of men 
against the strength of the Mahnitta empire, and 
committed the conduct of an enterprise, practicable 
only by celerity, address, and resolution, to men 
unfit for such a cliarge.”f 

The slow i)rogress of Colonel Leslie with the 
Bengal detachment had been owing partly to un¬ 
favourable weather, but principally to his engaging in 

* Uugoriatli IXow. 

1 History of the Mahratlas, \ol ii. images 37y, 380. 
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• negotiations and disputes witli the chiefs of the 
counln’ through which he had to pass. In five 
months he advanced only a hundred and twenty 
miles; and his progress was so unsatisfactory as to 
lead Hastings, whose confidence lie had previously 
possessed, to acquiesce in his recal. Colonel God¬ 
dard was appointed to succeed to the command; 
hut before the order for effecting tliis change was 
passed, death had removed Colonel Leslie from the 
possibility of being aficcted by it. 

The character of Colonel Goddard’s movements 
was. widely different from that which had marked 
those of his predecessor, and he displayed extraor- 
dinar)’ tact and judgment under very embarrassing 
circumstances. lie had been cxcnij)ted by the 
government of Bengjil from the necessity of yielding 
obedience to that of Bombay; still an acquaintance 
with the views and wishes of the latter govern¬ 
ment might often be very desirable. In taking the 
field in favour of Rugouath Row, the Bombay go¬ 
vernment had written to Colonel Goddard, lu'ging 
him to advance. On concluding the memorable 
convention with the Mahratta state, the field depu¬ 
ties again wrote, advising him that “the face of 
things was so materially altered, as to occasion their 
marching back to Bombay,” and directing that he 
should in like manner march back with his army 
to Bengal. Three days afterwards they again wrote, 
intimating that, upon recollection, they did not 
think themselves authorized to give the orders 
which they had sent for his return, and desiring 
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him to pay no attention to them. He did pay no ciiAi’. .x. 
attention to them; his march was pursueil with 
extraordinar)’ celerity. He thus avoided twenty 
thousand horse which had been sent from Poona to 
intercept him, and arrived with liis army in safety 
at SuKit. His reception by the government of 
Bombay was honourable to all jiarties. He uas 
requested to join in the deliberations of the council, 
and recommended for the apimintment of eomman- 
der-in-chief. 

Mr. Hornby, the governor of Bombay, was re¬ 
solved not to recognize the convention concluded 
by the field committee with the MahrattJis, nor to 
make the stipulated cessions of territory ; and as 
the Poona authorities had been distinctly informed 
that the committee had not power to conclude any 
definitive treaty, there was scarcely even the ajipear- 
ance of injustice in this determination. The govern¬ 
ment of Bengal, on becoming apj»rizcd of the trans¬ 
action, took the same view of the subject as did Mr. 

Hornby. That gentleman w;is of opinion, moreover, 
that the agreement with Scindia should be nitified, 
and in this view also the goveninient of Bengal coin¬ 
cided. The conduct of Hastings—for to him the 
chief merit is to be attributed—in relation to the 
gross errors committed by the government of Bom¬ 
bay, was singularly moderate, dignified, and judicious. 

It was most fortunate that at the time he possessed 
the power, which he had sometimes wanted, of carry¬ 
ing his own views into effect. His language in refer¬ 
ence to the course which, under the circumstances, 
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CHAP. X. it beljoved the goveriimont of Bengal to jmrsuc, de¬ 
serves to bo quoted—it deserves to be remembered 
uj)on all similar occasions, if similar occasions should 
ever occur. “ Whatever our resolutions,” said the 
governor-general, “ I hojie the board will sec with 
me the propriety of conveying them in such a form 
and temper as may give encouragement and confi¬ 
dence to the presidency of Bombay, instead of add¬ 
ing to their depression. They arc the immediate 
guardians of the Company’s property on that side of 
India; and it is by their agency that we must de¬ 
fend and support the general rights of the Com- 
pa!iy and the honour of the British nation, unhap¬ 
pily involved, as they appear to be, in the consc- 
([uences of their ])ast miscarriages. In an emer¬ 
gency so critical and important, wo have, as I con¬ 
ceive, but tliis alteniativo—either to transfer the 
power (if we can do it) into fitter hands, or to ren¬ 
der it as complete and efficacious as it can bo made 
in theirs. To mark our want of confidence in them 
by any public act would weaken theirs in us; to load 
them with harsh and unoperating reproaches would 
indispose them to our authority, at the same time that 
it wouhl absolve them from its efiect; and to bind 
their deliberations by absolute and unconditional 
orders might eventually disable them from availing 
themselves of any fortuitous advantages which the 
confusion of the Mahratta government is more likely 
to offer them than any plan which we could pre¬ 
scribe to them, or which they could form on the 
letter of our iustmetions. In a word, such a con- 
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duct, by inflaming tlie passions of men wliom we chap. x. 
are not to regard as exempt from tlio common in- 
firmities of humanity, would prove tlie surest means 
of converting the powers which were still left in 
their hands into tlie instruments of ojiposition, and 
even of the defeat of the very measures wliieli re¬ 
quire their agency, and cannot he accomplished 
t without it; let us rather excite them to exert tliem- 

y selves for the retrieval of their past misfortunes, 

and arm them with means adequate to that end- 
restricting their powers when the object is deter¬ 
minate, ami permitting a more liberal extension of 
them in cases which are too variable and uncertain 
for positive injunctions. Their admission of Colonel 
Goddard to a deliberative seat at their board, and 
the request which they have made to us to allow of 
Ids being appointed to the chief command, if it 
should be vacant, of their militar)’ establishment, 
which would give him an efiective voice in the select 
committee, present to us an occasion of their 
adopting the principle wliich I have recommended, 
with the most ample caution for the safe application 
of it.”* These remarks reflect honour on Hastings’s 
judgment, and being made while under the influence 
of the bitter disappointment created by the defeat 
of objects for wliich lie was more than usually anx¬ 
ious, and with which his reputation was deejdy in¬ 
volved, they exhibit a degree of good feeling of 
which he did not always uflTord an examjile; they 

* Minute of Govcraor.gcneral, Bengul Secret ConBullationo 
24th May. MVJ. 
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CHAP. X. possess one of the most striking marks of practical 
wisdom; called forth bv a jiarticnlaroccasion they are 
capable of general application wherever circum¬ 
stances exist, even remotelv resembling those under 

which they were delivered. 

% 

The confidence ex])rcssed by the governor-general 
in the government of liombay, and the forbearance 
which ho had extended to their errors, Avere not 
without efiect in jwoducing correspondent feelings on 
their part. There were several points connected 
with the mission of Colonel Goddard which were 
oHcnsive to tliem; but though they remonstrated 
against them, their feelings on these subjects neither 
diminished their respect for the distinguished com¬ 
mander of the I^engal delacliment, nor deprived him 
of their cordial co-operation. 

Colonel Goddard was entrusted bv the "ovem- 
ment of Bengal, in addition to his niilitarv ]>owers, 
witli authority to negotiate a treaty with the Mali- 
ratta state on the basis of the treaty of Poorunder, 
the name by which the treaty concluded by Colonel 
Upton was distinguished. He entered on his task, 
and several months were consumed in negotiations 
ending in nothing. Rugonath Row, in the mean 
time, Iiad escaped from Scindia, with whom he bad 
taken refuge, and was received, tliongh with little 
cordiality, by the English commander. 

A. D. irso. In the beginning of the year 1780, General God¬ 
dard* put his army in motion. After some minor 

* He had been raised to the rank of brigadier-general hy the 
Bengal gQTcmment. 'Hie government of Bombayi while admit- 
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successes Abraedabad was taken by assault. This chap. x. 
was followed by intelligence that Scindia and Hol- 
kar were approaching with a large and hostile force. 

General Goddard advanced to give them battle, but 
their retirement defeated his intention. Scindia, it 
ajtpeared, professed friendly views towards the En¬ 
glish, and ill proof of bis .'tincerity, be set at liberty 
the two gentlemen who bail been left as hostages 
for the performance of the agreement with him. 

This act of generosity was succeeded by the dis¬ 
patch of a vakeel from Scindia with assurances of 
friendship. General Goddard jirofessed the like 
feelings on the part of the English, and some at¬ 
tempts to negotiate ensued; the object of Scindia at 
that time being to secure to himself the chief power 
in the Mahratta state. General Goddard thought 
these overtures evasive, and he treated them accord¬ 
ingly. The negotiation, which it was the wish of 
Scindia to protract, wa.s, by the decision of General 
Goddard, soon brought to an end, and it wa.s fol¬ 
lowed by an attack upon Scindia’s camp. The at¬ 
tack was successful, and the enemy retired, but im¬ 
mediately returned and took up the same position a.s 
before. 

In another quarter the arms of the British goveni- 
rnent were directed against the Mahrattas with sig¬ 
nal success. An alliance bad been formed with the 
liana of Gohud, a district in the province of Agra. 

The liana, being attacked by the Mahrattas, de- 

ting the mcntB of General Goddard, objected to the rank being 
bestowed on him excc{)t through them. 
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mandcd aid from his British ally, and a body of 
troops, under Captain Popham, Avliich had been in¬ 
tended to reinforce the army of General Goddard, 
was assi^icd for the required service. Tlic labours of 
the troops ])laced at the disposal of tlic liana wore not 
contincd to the defence of that prince’s territory. 
Caj>tain Pojdiain entered some of the Malirattas 
districts, and ventured upon undertakings wliich the 
commander-in-ciiief, Sir Ene Coote, regarded as 
altogetlier dispropnrtioned to the strength of his 
force. The first of these was an attack upon Lahar, 
a fortified place, about fifty miles west of Calpce. 
The place wa.s stronger than had been anticipated, 
but Captain Popham, having summoned it to sur¬ 
render, would not withdraw without an effort to 
gain possession of It. altlmngh he was unprovided 
with the reciuisite means of conducting a siege. 
The guns were too light to have much effect; hut 
a very imperfect breach having been made, it was 
resolved to storm. Botli the leading officers. Lieu¬ 
tenant Logan and Comet Gardener, fell before they 
arrived at the toj) of the breach; but tlicir place 
was worthily supplied by Mr. Odell, n volunteer, 
who imumtcd the nails, followed most gallantly by 
the rest of the party. They wore exposed to a 
murderous fire; but, notwithstanding, succeeded in 
driving the enemy before them. Dreadful slaughter 
ensued on both sides. The eneinv defended them- 
selves with desperation; and it was not until the 
garrison, which had consisted of five hundred men, 
was reduced to their killadar and a mere handful of 
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liis (lopcnclonts, that quarter was tlemandtMl. Tlio tri- chap. x. 
iimph of tlie English Avas brilliant; but it was jnir- 
chiised with the loss of a hundred and twentv-tive 

m 

of the brave men to whose gallantr)’ it was attri¬ 
butable. 

A still more splendid prize was soon to rewanl 
the enterprising spirit of Captain Popham. Gwalior 
had been regarded by the native militarj’ authorities 
as impregnable. Such a belief has existed with regard 
to so many places which have afterwards yielded to 
European skill, that little regard is due to Indian 
opinions of impregnability. Gwalior, notwithstand¬ 
ing, was a place of considerable strength, and it 
was 80 situated as to render it both difficult and 
dangerous to make the observations necessarj’ pre¬ 
viously to undertaking an attack. Captain Popham 
did not proceed hastily or rashly. He devoted con¬ 
siderable time to the purjmse of ascertaining the 
weak points of the fortress. It was built ujjon 
an exceeding high rock—was scarped nearly round, 
and Avas garrisoned by a thousand men. The part 
selected for attack Avas sufficiently formidable. The 
scarp was about sixteen feet high; from thence to the 
Avail was a steep ascent of about forty yards, and the 
Avail which was to be escaladed Avas about thirty feet 
high. Having made choice of his point, Captain Pop- 
ham determined upon an attempt which to himself 
appeared not unlikely to end in defeat; but “ the 
object,” said he, “ Avas glorious,” and he took all the 
precautioiLS in his poAver to frustrate the disastrous 
consequences of a repulse, should such be the fate 
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X. that awaitoO liini. At midnight, on the 3rd of 
A. D. 1780. August, ladders and all other auxiliaries for 
scaling being prepared, the party for the attack was 
formed. Two companies of grenadiers and light 
iiifaiitr)- led the van; Captain Popham followed with 
twenty Europeans and two liattalions of sepovs. 
A battalion, two guns, and the cavalry were or¬ 
dered to march at two o’clock to cover the retreat 
of the English party, in ca.se of premature dis¬ 
covery, or, in the event of .success, to prevent the 
garrison from escaping. At break of day the van 
arrive<l at the foot of the scarped rock. The spies 
ascended by wooden laddem, and, having made fast 
ladders of ropes, the troops followed. Some re¬ 
sistance wa.s olfered. but the gjirrison Mere intimi¬ 
dated by the unexpected attack, and tlie assailants, 
with little trouble and small loss, were soon masters 
of the boasted strongbohl of (iwalior. The arrange¬ 
ments made for interceptingthe garrison, in case of 
their attempting flight, were less successful than 
those whicli liad led to the cajiturc of the fortress, 
for the greater part of them succeeded in cficcting 
their escape. Captain Popham was rewarded for 
his gallant services, by being promoted to the rank 
of Major. 

Before the fall of Gwalior, Hyder Ali Iiad in¬ 
vaded the Carnatic with a force one hundred 
thousand strong. This incapacitated the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal from rendering any assistance to 
that of Bombay. The latter had, consequently, to 
depend on its own eflbrts, and with very limited 
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means the war with the Mahrattas in tliat quarter chap. x. 
continued to be carried on with considerable AiiTour. 

General Goddard marched in October to attack a.d. I'so. 
Ba.sseiu, and arrived before it by the middle of No¬ 
vember. Finding the place veiy strong, and de¬ 
fended by a numerous garri.sou, he determined to 
carrj' on his operations with regularity and precau¬ 
tion. On the morning of the 28th of November, 
he had completed a battery of six guns and six 
mortars within nine hundred yards of the place, 
and, under cover of their fire, carried on his aji- 
proaclies to a spot where he erected a grand battery 
of nine 24-pounders, which was opened on the 9th 
of December within five hundred yards of the wall. 

Besides these, he had a battery of twenty mortars of 
various sizes, which opened upon one of the flanks of 
the parapet. These i)roparations were formidable, 
and they were used with such effect, that on the day 
after the opening of the grand battery an offer of 
surrender was made. Some difficulty in the ar¬ 
rangements occurred, and the firing recommenced; 

but, on the lltli, the place surrendered at discre¬ 
tion. 

The operations of the besiegers were covered by 
a force under the command of Colonel Hartley. 

The Mahrattas had hoped to be able to throw sue- 
cours into Bassein, but flnding their attempts abor- 
rive, they sought vengeance in the destruction of 
Colonel Hartley’s army. They attacked him with a 
force of about twenty thonsand horse and foot, but 
were unable to gain any advantage over him. This 
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army had been en^pod for nearly six weeks in almost 
daily skirmishes. It liad suffered severely from 
siekness as well as from other causes, and if military 
renown could bo apportioned ])rcciscly to merit, 
the anny under Colonel Hartley would enjoy a 
very lar^e share. In reference to this subject Cap¬ 
tain Duff makes the following remark: “The fact 
is, that military service in India seems always to 
have been commended rather in ])roportion to 
the residt, than to the duty performed; and this 
trying and well-fouglit campaign is scarcely kno\ni 
even to the gallant army by whom it was main¬ 
tained.”* Captain Duff’s remark ought to have had 
a much wi<ler operation. The assertion that mili¬ 
tary labours are appreciated according to their bril¬ 
liancy or apparent effect, rather than with regard to 
their real importance, is true, not merely of the ser¬ 
vice in India—it is applicable to all military' service 
wherever performed. Men are naturally stnick with 
that which is distinguished either by splendour in 
achievement or by obvious importance in its results. 
The soldier who perishes of disease in a trench 
may deserve admiration not less than he who falls 
in the breach; but the prominence which circum¬ 
stance gives to one is withheld from the other. 
As far as popular opinion is concerned the evil is 
Irremediable; but those who have the responsibility 
of distributing the rewards of military merit, whe¬ 
ther those rewards be honorary or pecuniary, should 
not suffer their judgment to bo so far induenced by 
* History of the Mabmttos, vol. ii. page 429. 
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the magic brightness of one deserijitioii of military 
service, as to render them iuseusible to the claims 
of auotlier equally well entitled to praise and reward. 
Though tlie soldier may have been necessarilv denied 
the opportunity of winning the admiration of the 
crowd, lie should always find in his superiors the 

judgment to discern his merits, and the justice to 
reward them. 

Ihe operations of the British arras on tlie west¬ 
ern side of India had for some time been eminently 
successful; but tlie governor-general was neverthe¬ 
less most anxious for [leace. This feeling was not 
unreasonable. In the Carnatic the war had been 
unskilfully conducted; great disastci's had been sus¬ 
tained, and the utmost despondency prevailed at 
Madras. The government of Bengal, too, naturally 
contemplated with alarm the extent of the confede¬ 
racy with which they had to contend. Hyder Ali, 
Nizam Ali, and nearly all the Mahratta powers, were 
cither openly or secretly engaged against them. 
Hastings had expected to secure the Itajah of Berar 
as an ally; but the rajah’s friendship cooled in pro¬ 
portion as the success of the English declined, and 
it became obvious that he could not bo depended 
upon even for neutrality. Amidst all these difficul¬ 
ties, Hastings had to contend with that which had 
BO often pressed heavily on his predecessors—the 
want of funds. He was at this time, too, more 
than usually annoyed and thwarted in council by 
violent—and probably with regard to one, at least, 
of hia colleagues, there would be no breach of cha- 
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cn^x. rity in adding — dishonest opposition. Sir E^Te 
Coote was absent from Calcutta—when ])resent, in¬ 
deed, his temper does not appear to liave been 
always such as was calculated to smooth the trou¬ 
bled waters upon which lie was cast; but his al)- 
sence left Hastings without a supjiorter against the 
combined attacks of Francis and Wilder. The go- 
vonior-gcncral had taken upon himself the responsi¬ 
bility of conducting the Mahratta war to a success¬ 
ful issue, but those who should have aided were 
anxious only to embarrass him. The conduct of his 
colleagues, the circumstances by which ho was sur¬ 
rounded, all conspired to make him desirous of 
peace; and the wish of the Ilengal government being 
communicated to Bombay, the government of that 
presidency were instructed to discontinue hostilities, 
on being duly apprized that they were suspended on 
the part of the Peishwa, but in the mean time to pro¬ 
secute the war with vigour. Tlie latter part of these 
ordei-s wa.s scarcely fulfilled. General Goddard 
marched to threaten Poona. The Bhore Ghaut was 
gallantly attacked and easily carried by Colonel Par¬ 
ker, at the head of an advanced party. The main 
body followed, and the head-quarters of General God¬ 
dard were established at the foot of the Ghauts. But 
this demonstration failed in jiroducing the efibet an¬ 
ticipated, and no attempt was made to push on to 
Poona. The minister of the Peishwa amused Ge¬ 
neral Goddard for a time with pretended negotia¬ 
tions, and these being broken off, thogenerpl, whose 
army had been greatly harassed, prepared for re- 
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treat. This was effected with considerable diftirultv. 
and with great loss of men, stores, and c<]iii])nients. 
In the conflicts whicli took place the British troops 
lost nothing of honour, hut the spirits of the Mah- 
rattas were greatly elevated by the success wliich 
they had gained. 

While these events were in progress, the Bri- 
tisli go^ eminent had been endeavouring to strike 
an important blow at the power of Scindia, wiio 
had the reputation of being the cliief fomenter of 
the war. A detachment under Colonel Cainac had 
been dispatched, with the primary object of re¬ 
inforcing General Goddard; but its inarch was 
subsequently countermanded, and the force under 
Major Popham being incorporated with it, the 
whole was placed under the command of Colo¬ 
nel Camac. The instmetions to that officer em¬ 
powered him, if ho thought it practicable and 
expedient, to carry the war into the territorie.s of 
Scindia and Holkar. To this, Francis and AVheler 
objected. The governor-general alleged that he 
could jjcrceivo no objection to the proposal, except 
on the ground of expense, and to obviate this, ho 
oftcred to furnish the requisite amount from his own 
resources. His opponents, however, still resisted, 
and it was this subject of dispute which gave rise to 
the duel between the governor-general and Francis. 
The proposed instructions to Colonel Camac were 
variously modified, in the course of the discus¬ 
sions which took place; but finally, Hastings, by 
the acciilental, or professedly accidental, absence of 
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cn.u’.: 


c. Francis, was cnaMcd to carry liis point.* llis 
views were afterwards confimied by the jud^ioiit of 
the coiiiniander-in-cliief. Hut the expe<lition was 
soon involved in great difliculties. Colonel Caniac 
had penetrated into Mahva. in e.\]»ectation of assist¬ 
ance froni some iieighbonring injalis, of which he 
Mas disap])ointed. \\ Idle encamped at Seronge, 
Scindia's army approached Mith a large train of 
artillery. The Knglish army at this time began to 
he in want of provisions, and the country being laid 
waste by the enemy, there Ma.s no prospect of procur¬ 
ing a supply. In this situation the Knglish camp mtis 
cannonaded during some <lays, when C(tlouel Camac 
•leterniined to retreat. Ileetrected his jmrposc in 

* llip advocatc-pcncra!, Sir.Iohn Day, who appears on several 
occasions to have luhourcd strenuously to fnaiiituin peace hctwcon 
Hastin}(s and Fmnci«, exercised \m good ofiices on tliis. H;is- 
in a letter to Mr. v>nlivan, after giving an account of the 
interjiosilion of Sir John Day, declares that the latter was the 
bearer of a message from him to Francis, insisting on the exjiedU 
lion to which brancis objected, and reproaching him with an 
alleged breach of the agreement between tliem. Mr. Francis/' 
says Hastings, defended himself for a little wliilc, but at last 
said, tbat he should bo obliged to absent himself for some time 
for the rccovorj- of his health (being at that time seized witli on 
epidemic fever), but that 1 might avail myself of the intenm] to 
jiroposo and enrry what resolutions I pleased by iny casting vote; 
nil that he wanted was not to bo concerned in acts to wliich he could 
not consistently assent.”—Glcig's Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. p, 
305. In a subsecjucnt part of this letter, I lastings expresses a sus* 
picion that Francis's absence was not caused so much by want of 
health os by a wish for an inten’icw with Sir Eyre Cootc at some 
distance from Calcutta, which however, it appears, did not take 
place. If the statements in this letter be not a tissue of gross 
falsehoods, the conduct of Fmneis was such, that to characterize it 
as dishonourable would be to use an indulgent form of expression. 
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a soldier-like manner; but having been for several chap. x. 
days harassed by the desultory annoyances of the 
enemy, he resolved to become the assailant, and at¬ 
tacking Scindia s camp, he gained a comj)lete victoiy, 
canying oil several pieces of cannon, with the greater 
part of tlio enemy s stores, ammunition, and baggage. 

This defeat greatly abated tlie martial propensities 
of Scindia, and he made overtures of peace. After 
some montiis, a separate treaty was concluded with 
him, and he at the same time undertook to interpose 
his influence to promote an amicable settlement 
of the differences between tlie English and the 
other belligerent power. Indeed, the Englisli at this 
time evinced rather too great an anxiety for peace. 

All the presidencies were at once pressing it; and 
General Goddard, who had been entrusted with 
powers to negotiate, was pursuing the same course. 

A treaty was ultimately concluded by Mr. David 
Anderson, agent of the govenior-general. As may 
lie sui)posod, it was little favourable to the Englisli. 

All the confjuests made since the treaty of Poomn- 

« 

dor were renounced, and all the blood and treasure 
expended in making them consequently thrown 
away. But if the Mahrattas were indisposed to ac¬ 
quiesce in the conquests made by their enemies, they 
at the same time evinced a laudable impartiality 
by consenting to stipulate for surrendering those 
made by an ally. All the conquests made by Ilyder 
Ali from the Nabob of Arcot, as well as from the 
English,* were to be restored. Both parties to the 
♦ TJicse conqueeU will be detailed in a subsequent chapter. 
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CHAP. X. treaty stipulated tliat tlie allies of each should main, 
tain peace with the other; and the English were 
solaced for the loss of their conquests by the exclu¬ 
sion of all European traders, except themselves and 
the Portuguese, from forming establishments within 
the Mahnitta dominions. Scindia, mIio Avas surety 
for the due perfonnance of the treaty on both sides, 
as well as one of the Pcishwa’s ncgotiatoi?, was re¬ 
warded for Lis mediation and his guarantee by the 
continuation of the cession of Broach to him. Some 
delay took place at Poona, but the treaty was finally 
ratified there as well ns at Calcutta. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

Before ])«assiiig to the events vvhich more inmie- chap, xi 
(liately connect the Madras presidency with the 
transactions related in the last chapter, it will be 
necessary to revert to some which occurred in the 
period that intervened between the suhjug-ation of 
Tanjore and the irruption of Hyder Ali into the 
Carnatic. The conquest of Tanjore* and the dej)o- 
sition of tlie rajah had been condemned by tlie 
Court of Directors, and their displeasure was mani¬ 
fested by the removal of Mr. Wynch, the governor 
under whom these acts had taken jdace. His suc¬ 
cessor was Lord Pigot, who had formerly held the 
office, and had therein acquired considenible reputa¬ 
tion; more especially by his conduct when Madras 
W'a.s besieged by the French under Lally.f His in¬ 
structions were to restore the rajah of Tanjore, un- ■ 
der certain conditions ; an act extremely distasteful 
to Mahomet All, and which he opposed with all 
the argumentative power and rhetorical artifice 
which he could summon to bis aid. He resolutely 
asserted his own right to continue in possession, vili¬ 
fied the character of the rajah, pathetically aj)- 

* Sec page 30. 

t After his return he had been created an Irish iwr. 
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cii^xL jiealod to tiie services which holmd rendered to the 
Coiiipaiiy and to liis own decliiili!" years, and iir^ed 
the assuninces ot the Kin^of Great Britain, conveyed 
to Inni by Sir John Lindsay. As a last resort, In* 
ini|)lorcd delay, till ho could briii" his case once 
more before the Company in England, but in vain. 
The governor, res()lvc<l to earn* out bis instructionsi 
proceedeil to Taiijore, and issued a proclamation an¬ 
nouncing the restoration of the rajah. 

At this time, a man memorable, or nitber noto¬ 
rious, in the history of the British connection with the 
Nabob of Arcot, first became conspicuous. The Na- 
l)ob had hinted that if he were dispossessed of Tan- 
jore, his alnlity to discharge the debts owing by him 
to British subjects would be seriously alfected. Im¬ 
mediately after the proclamation of the nijali, a 
civil servant of the Company, named Paul Ben- 
field, intimated that he held assignments on the 
revenues of Tanjore for sums of vast amount, lent 
hy him to the Nabob of Arcot, and other assign¬ 
ments on the growing crops for large sums lent to 
individuals. These allegations were more than sus¬ 
picious. It was not to be supjmscd that Benfield 
brought witli Inni to India any wealth, and he had 
there enjoyed no ojiportunity of honestly amassing 
any. The scantiness of his means had not been 
assisted by parsimony, for tlic habits of Benfield 
were o.xpensivc and ostentatious, beyond those of 
most men at the jircsidency. Tlic governor pro¬ 
perly demanded some evidence that the claims were 
just, but none was oflered that could satisfy any one 
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who was not previously prepared to be satisfied, chap. xi. 
A majority of the members of the government deter- 
mined against the claims, on the ground that those 
against individuals were not sufficiently made out, and 
that the claim against the Nabob could not be enter¬ 
tained. The means by which Mr. Benfield succeeded 
in shaking the opinion of some of the persons consti¬ 
tuting the majority cannot be told ; but to whatever 
cause it may be attributed, a change took place—the 
subject was reconsidered, and the board, which had 
just resolved against the claims, reversed their own 
decision, by detennining that the crop sown during 
the Nabob’s possession was his property—a proposi¬ 
tion not deficient in plausibility, more especially as 
the government of Madras had recognized his right 
by assisting him to take possession of Tanjorc; but 
it was followed by another, more startling and much 
more to Mr. Bcnfield’s pur|)ose, namely, that the 
alleged assignments of the Nabob to that person 
gave to his demands the character of public claims. 

The governor had strenuously opposed these conclu¬ 
sions, but his opinion was disregarded, and even his 
customary and recognized claim to precedence in the 
conduct of the public business denied and invaded. 

This struggle was succeeded by another. A Bri¬ 
tish resident was to be appointed for Tanjore. Lord 
Pigot proposed Mr. Russel, a civil servant; the 
majority of the board supported Colonel Stuart, 
who held the second military command at Madras, 
and who was destined by the same party for the 
appointment of commandant at Tanjore. The ques- 
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CHAP. XI. tion was violently debated at several meetings, the 
governor refused the fonuality of his signature to the 
papers necessary to carry into etiect the will of his 
ojjponents, and at lengtli the latter detennined to 
act without it. The governor was equally bent upon 
maintaining his own riglits, and upon two members 
of the hoard allixing their signatures to a ]»apcr 
to wiiich Ills ha<l been refused, he cliarged them with 
acting in a manner suhve^rsive of tiie authority of 
the government. This charge was formally made, and 
as it was irregular for members of the government, 
against whom a charge was pending, to deliberate 
or vote on questions arising out of such charge, the 
governor was able, by his casting vote, to p.ass a 
resolution, suspemling the accused parlies, Messrs. 
Ilrooke and Stratton. This gave rise to proceed¬ 
ings not dissimilar to those which shortly afterwards 


took place in Ik‘ng:il. Tlie j»ersons constituting the 
tormer majority seceded, and having forwarded a 
predest against tlie conduct of Lord Pigot, assumed 
to themselves the rights of the goveniment, and 
claimed the obedience due to a lawful authority. 
I his was followed by the governor and his friends 
declaring all the refractory membere of the board 
suspended, and ordering Sir Robert Fletcher, tlie 
commauder-in-chlef,* into arrest, for the purpose of 
being l^rought to trial by a court-martial. 

The adverse party followed the exanijde of their 


* lliis moat fortunate of officers had again attained the chief 
command, notwithstanding his scandalous conduct in Deiigah 
and hU iusubordiiiutiou at Madras. 
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chief with no slow nor indecisive steps. They deter- chap. xi. 
mined to arrest his person, and on tho 24th of 
August, 1776, tlie governor of Madras became tlio a.d.iiic. 
prisoner of certain members of liis own council. 

He appealed to Sir Edward Hughes, tlie admiral 
commanding the squadron in the Roads, for pro¬ 
tection, and the admiral demanded that safe conduct 
to the ships should be given him. The ruling body 
inquired wliether Sir Edward Hughes would be 
responsible for Lord Pigot if the request were com- 
jilied with. The admiral answered that he tendered 
the requisition in the King’s name, and would make 
no terms. The acting council replied tliat they had 
no proof that the Crown empowered its officers to 
require the removal of any servant of the Company, 
in such a situation as that of Lord Pigot, from under 
tho authority of the Company’s government; and 
the admiral rejoined that the case was unexampled, 
that he had done his duty in making tho requisition, 
and must leave those who had resisted it to meet 
the consequences. One of these consequences was 
lamentable; the constitution of Lord Pigot, im¬ 
paired by age and an Indian climate, sunk under the 
irritation to which he had been exposed and the 
restraint to which he was subjected, and he died, 
the prisoner of those over whom he had been ap¬ 
pointed to preside. 

In the proceedings which led to this melancholy 
result, it is impossible not to sec that there was 
great cause for blame on both sides. Tho majority 
of the board having tho right of determining all 
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cii^xi. questions eomin" lK*fore them, and tlic frovemor hav¬ 
ing then no legal power to art witlinut his council, 
Lord I’igots refusal to attach his signature to acts 
lawfully (lone cannot be justified. In a case of 
great and imminent danger, state necessity iniglit 
have i)een successfully pleaded to excuse the irregu¬ 
larity; but here there was no ground for such a |)!ca. 
Corruption might, indeed, have l)een let loose upon 
laujore; l)tit the evil, fhougli great, would not have 
been past remedy. The subse(juent suspension of 
some members of council was an extraordinary act 
of j)ower, for which no sufticient excuse can be 
alleged, and Lord Pigot ajipears to have forgotten 
that the irregularities of his opponents had l)een 
provoked ami countenanced bv his own. The <le- 
sign of bringing the comniaiidcr-in-chief to a court- 
martial is inexplicable: for, however ollensive his 
conduct might have been to the governor, it does 
not seem that ho had committed any military of¬ 
fence. Thus far Lord Pigot must be admitted to liavo 
acted with imprudence; but his errors almost disjip- 
pear before tlic outrageous exccsse.s of his enemies: if 
he could not reasonaldy believe that any overwhelm¬ 
ing necessity called for violent measures, still less 
could tliey. It follows, tlierefore, that in resisting, 
arresting, and imprisoning one who derived his au¬ 
thority to preside over their deliberations from the 
same power whieb had given them the right to take 
part in tliom, tlicy causelessly violated a plain jirin- 
cijde of duty, and risked the peace and security of an 
important settlement for the sake of gratifying their 
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own passions. If the belief that such acts may chap. xi. 
lawfully be perpetrated were to be general, no 
government could subsist. The governor of Madras 
had not placed his refractory colleagues in any 
circumstances of sutlering or of danger; he bad not 
sentenced them to death, imprisoned their persons, 
or confiscated their property: he had suspended 
the exercise of their functions as members of the 
government; and though this was not a light penalty, 
it was one which, if their conduct would bear ex¬ 
amination, they might hope to be relieved from on 
appeal. 

The question, whether one person or another 
should be resident at Tanjorc, appears a point of 
difleronce so utterly disproportioned to the conse¬ 
quences that flowed from the discussion, that curi¬ 
osity is stimulated to inquire whether there were 
not some unavowed motives which lent im[)ortance 
to a dispute of a verj' ordinar)* character. It has 
been seen that there were certain demands upon the 
Nabob of Arcot connected with his possession of 
Taiijore. How many persons were interested directly 
or indirectly in the success of these demands, it is 
not easy to determine; but many besides Mr. Paul 
Benfield hoped to profit by the recognition of the right 
of the Nabob to the growing crop. Lord Pigot was 
opposed to the claim, and the candidate whom he 
supported could not bo expected to promote the 
interests of the Nabob’s alleged creditors so zeal¬ 
ously as the nominee of the rival party in council. 

That party had lent itself to the maintenance of a 
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cii^xi. demand, improl)able in and unsupported In’ 
proof. They wished, therefore, tliat the enforce- 
ineiit of tliat demand .shouid take jdace under eves 
not disposed to scrutinize. There is little reason 
to doubt that the claim was based in framl. and 
nn)st titly was it sustained by acts of illegal vio¬ 
lence. 

It has been stated that Lord Pi^ot was oOered 
an enonnous bribe to defer, for a short time, tlie 
restoration of the Rajab of Tanjore, whicb he rc- 
tuserl. On the other Inind, his jironipt and zeal¬ 
ous fulfibneut of bis instructions has been attrilnited 
to the inlluence of expectations from the rajah, 
similar in character to those which some of the op¬ 
posite party cherisluMl with reference to the Nal)ob 
of Arcot. This, however, has only been asserted, 
not proved, and tlie conduct tif Lord 1‘igot does not 
n'quire the assumptiiin of discreditable motives to 
e.xplain it. There is nothin;j so remarkable in a 
pul)lic ofijcer doin^^ that winch he Is charged to do as 
to make it a matter of surjirisc. Lord Pi^ot camo to 
India with orders to restore the rajah ; be M'as himself 
the author of the arrangement with that princo 
which had been set aside by the countenance of¬ 
fered to the designs of Mahomet Ali, and his feel¬ 
ings were consequently on the side of his duty. It is 
possible, ton, that he might actually feel indignation 
at tlie eomluct of the real or pretended creditors of 
tlie Nabob, and bo desirous, on public grounds, of 
eficctually frustrating their designs. The charge 
against him originated with his enemies, who were 
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tliemsclvGS labouring under accusations equally ch.\p. xi. 
heavy and far better sustained. 

It being recollected that the government of 
Bengal now possessed a controlling authority over 
the other presidencies, an authority which it was not 
indisj)Osed to exert, it will naturally be asked how, 
in the ca.se of the revolutionar}’ proceedings at 
Madras—for such they were—that power was exer¬ 
cised ? The answer must be, that it was not exer¬ 
cised at all; the Supreme Government remained 
inactive, uhile one of those subordinate to it was 
falling into .anarchy. If ever there was a time when 
the superintending authority of Bengal should have 
been called into action, it was this. General Claver¬ 
ing and his parly might be disposed, it may be 
thought, to spipathize with the malcontents at 
Madras, whose conduct bore so strong a resemblance 
to their own; but Hsistings could have no such feel¬ 
ing, and where, it must be .asked, was his wonted 
energ)', at a time when it was so much required ? 

Did he propose interpo.sition, and was he foiled by 
the pervcrsenc.ss of his colleagues? Not so—he and 
they were unanimous in declining to interfere, and 
his friends claim for him the credit or the sh.ame of 
having given the tone which, on this occasion, pre¬ 
vailed in the council of Bengal.* Hastings had 

% 

* " Mr Hastings accordingly acquiesced himself and persuaded 
his colleaffues to acquiesce in the new arrangement$.*^^Q\e\g% 

Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii. page 106. The new arrangements 
spoken of are those at Madras, consequent on the violence 
offered to Lord PIgot. In a letter to hb friend Graliam about this 
time, Hastings says, ‘‘ On the affairs of Madras we are idl of one 
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cii;^xi. always maintained liis own ri^lits as ijovonior- 
peiieral with unyioldiiijr IR'rtiiiacity: why was lie so 
blind or so cold to the rights of tlie governor of 
Madras? 1 hough with more of moderation than 
some of his colleagues, he liad been quite ready to 
interfere to rcstniin the lawful government of Bom- 
hn_\ ; how came the unlawful government of Madras 
to find such favour in Iiis eyes? If Ids jtrevious 
conduct convicts him of inconsistency, liis subsequent 
acts nhundantly support and justify the judgment. 
He endeavoure<l to expel from the council of Ben¬ 
gal certain members, on the ground of their having 
usurped iioM-ers which <lid not belong to them, ami 
Lord Pigot did no more; indeed, he did not attempt 
so much, for he only suspemded his disobedient 
councillors, while Hastings declared tliat his opjK)- 
nents had absolutely forfeited their right to sit in 
council. It has been seen that Hastings had not 
hesitated to join in controlling the goveniment of 
Bombay; it will liereafter appear tliat he suspended 
tlie governor of that very presidency. Madras, with 
which he now declined to interfere, though rebel¬ 
lion held sway over it. Into tlie motives of tliis 

miml—thank God."—See Gleig's MemoirB. rol. ii. page 113. 
HaBlings thanked God that no attempt would be mode to relieve 
the pivemor of Madras from imprisonment, or to restore him to 
his rights-thnt the usurpers of the powers of the government 
would continue to exercise their illegal authority undisturbed, and 
that the dishonest creditors of Mahomet All would, for a time at 
least, rest in peace. Such is the meaning of the pious ejaculation 

uttered l)y the govemor-gcncml. without doubt in nil the sin- 
ccrity of true devotion. 
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tenileniess it were vain to inquire. It would bo chap. xi. 
difficult to assign one that could confer honour on 
Hastings, and his forbearance but furnishes an addi¬ 
tional proof that he was without any fixed or deter¬ 
minate principles of action—that he had no rule but 
expediency and that even his expediency wxs not 
of that enlarged and lofty character which regards 
indirect and remote consequences as well as imme¬ 
diate convenience—that it was of that kind which 
looks not beyond the moment, and defies the scruples 
of a far-seeing prudence not less than the rules of 
abstract right. 

At home the proceedings at Madras excited a 
strong sensation, and gave rise to much discussion. 

The Court of Directors appear to have been greatly 
divided. On the 26th of March, 1777, the subject a.d. iirr. 
was brought forward in a general court, when it was 
moved, “that it be recommended to the Court of 
Directors to take such measures as shall appear to 
them most efiectual for restoring Lord Pigot to the 
full exercise of the powers vested in him i>y the 
commission from the Company, as governor and 
president of the settlement of Madras, and for in¬ 
quiring into the conduct of the principal actors in 
imprisoning his lordship, and dispossessing him of 
the exercise of the legal powers wherewith he was 
invested. A ballot was demanded, which took 
place on the 31st, when the motion was carried by 
382 votes against 140. In the Court of Directors, 
the feeling in favour of the deposed governor was 
much less strong. It was proposed to send out to 

VOL. II. P 
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CHAP. XI. Madras a cominissiou of inquiry and suporAision; 

but a motion to that cficct, made on the 9lh of 
A.D. 1777 , April, was lost. On the 11th, it was moved to 
restore Lord Pi"ot and the members of council 
who had adhered to him—to pass a censure on 
the members who had as.sume(L without autho¬ 
rity, the entire powers of the jjovennnent, and to 
suspend them the Company’s service: but with the 
view of conciliating the ojiposite jiarty, it was jiro- 
posed to ([ualify these acts by placing the restored 
members of council at the subordinate settlements, 
and by declaring that the govenior’s proceedings 
appeared to have been, in several instances, repre- 
hen.sible. A series of resolutions, embodying these 
jioints, wa.H put to the vote, and the numbers on 
each sid(> wen* equal. In conformity witli the rule 
which then prevailed, the (piestion was referred to 
the decision of the lot, and by that process was car¬ 
ried in the afiinuative.* Still the question was not 
set at rest. The annual change in the Court of 
Directors took place, and at the first court after that 
event, the chairman, Mr. Wombwell, intimated his 
intention of submitting a series of resolutions on 
the recent events at Madnus. At a subsequent 
court he moved, and the court resolved, that the 
powers claimed for and assumed by Lord Pigot were 

• The charter of William the Third prescribed this mode of 
deciding questions in case of equality of numbers. By 53 Geo. 3, 
chapter 155, its use was restricted to cases of elcctioa to office 
or place where there should be more than one candidate: in nil 
other coses, an equality of votes was to be equivalent to a rejec¬ 
tion of the motion or proposition on which the question was put. 
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“ neither kno\ni in the constitution of tlie Company, chap. xi. 
nor authorized by charter, nor warranted by any 
ordere or instructions of the Court of Directors.”* 

The chairman followed up this blow by another. 

He moved, “ that the proposition to send Mr. Rus¬ 
sel to Tanjorc as resident was not warranted bv the 

• 

orders of the Company, nor necessary for the carry¬ 
ing them into executionbut here success deserted 
him: the motion wa.s lost. The consideration of the 
other propositions of the chairman was then post¬ 
poned ; and at a court held on the following day, 
both parties enjoyed some degree of triumph. The 
friends of Lord Pigot successfully resisted the pass¬ 
ing of a resolution, declaring the exclusion of Messrs. 

Stratton and Brooke from council arbitrary and nn- 
constitutional; and they carried two other resolu¬ 
tions, condemnatory of the violence offered to his 
lordship, and of the suspension of those members of 
council who supported him. On the other hand, the 
enemies of the unfortunate governor proposed and 
carried a resolution condemning the conduct of 
Lord Pigot in receiving certain i)resonts from the 
Nabob of Arcot, This act of the governor was 
clearly contrary to law, and is incapable of defence. 

The presents were, indeed, of very trifling value— 
not exceeding a few htmdred pounds—their recei]>t 
was openly avowed in a letter to the Court of Direc¬ 
tors—they were bestowed by the Nabob of Arcot, 
and towards whom Lord Pigot certainly manifested 
no undue partiality; but these circumstances cannot 

* Minutes of Court. 21at April, 1777. 

!>2 
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CHAP. XI. remove tlie illegality of accepting them, and it is to 

be lamented that Lord Pigot should have given his 

enemies an opportunity of reproaching him on this 

A.D. 177 *. ground. On the 23rd of April the subject again 

occupied the attention of a general court, when it 

was resolved to adjourn for a fortnight. On the 7th of 

May the court again met, and, after much debate, it 

wa< resolved to refer to the decision of a ballot a 

scries of resolutions of an extraordinary character. 

They censured the invasion of hi.s lordship’s rights 

as governor, and ac«|uiesced in his restoration; but 

recommended that such restoration should be inimc- 

fliatelv followed bv his recal, in order that his con- 
• • * 

duct might be more elTectually iiujuired into: for 
the same reason they recommended the recal of the 
councillors who had supportct! Lord Pigot, and also 
of those who had ojijioscd him. These resolutions 
were carried, on the ballot, by 414 against 317. 
On the 21st of May, the case of Lord Pigot was 
brought before tbe House of Commons, and a series 
of resolutions favoumblc to him proposed. They 
were opposed by the ministry, and lost.* The Court 
of Directors, on the 3()th of July, passed resolutions 
designed to give efl’ect to the recommendation of the 
general court; but before the question was decided, 
the party principally interested was beyond the reach 
of either uflditioual injury or tardy redress. Two 
years afterwards tbe House of Commons addressed 

* Lord North did not fail to make use of the argument which 
Lord Pigot had been so unwise as to furnish against himself, hy 
tlic receipt of presents. 
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his Majesty, praying that the attorney-geiicrai might 
be ordered to prosecute Mr. Stratton (tlien a mem¬ 
ber of the House), and three other members of the 
council of Madras, who had concurred in the arrest 
of Lord Pigot. A prosecution was accordingly in¬ 
stituted, and the parties were convicted. With 
reference to the enormity of the offence, the judg¬ 
ment of the court wjis singularly lenient; the defen¬ 
dants, all of them men of great wealth, were sen¬ 
tenced to pay a fine of one thousand pounds each. 

When the Court of Directors determined to recal 
Lord Pigot and his council, provision was made for 
the aj)pointment of what was called a temporary 
government, to act pending the proposed inquiry. 
It consisted of six members, and Mr. Thomas Rum- 
bold, a director, was to be president and gover¬ 
nor. The English had for some time been engaged 
in hostilities with their colonics in America. Thu 
French monarch made common cause with tlie re¬ 
volted colonists, and war between England and 
France ensued. Its o])oration8 were extended to 
India witli extraordinary promptitude and vigour; 
and most of the minor French settlements liaving 
been previously secured, General Munro, early in 
August, 1778, advanced with a considerable force 
against Pondicherry. The attack was to be aided 
by a small fleet under Sir Edward Vernon, con¬ 
sisting of one ship of sixty guns, one of twenty- 
eight, one of twenty, a sloop, and a Company’s 
ship. He was opposed by a French squadron 
under Monsieur Tronjolly, whom he brought to 
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CHAP. XI. action on tlio 10th of Aup:ust, and, after n conflict 
A. D. 1778 . of some duration, put to fli^dit. It was expected by 
the English that the fight would be renewed on the 
following (lay, but the French commander, who had 
taken reftigc in Pondicherry, entertained no such 
intention; and after eluding for several days the 
attempts of Sir Edward Vernon to bring him again 
to action, he followed the example of sonic of his 
predeces'iors under similar circumstances, by escap¬ 
ing from the coast with his ships, and abandoning 
Pondicherry to its fate. In the meantime General 
Munro had taken possession of the bound hedge, 
and cut ofl’all communications with the surrounding 
country. On the (ith of September he broke ground, 
and on the IHth opened a vigorous fire from twenty- 
eight pieces of heavy artillerv’ and twenty-seven 
mortars. The garrison, under M. Hcllecombe, made 
a gallant defence, and their eilbrts, aided by the 
state of the weather, considerably retarded the pro¬ 
gress of the assailants; but point after point was 
lost, and tho English commander, having sunnounted 
many of the difficulties with which he had to con¬ 
tend, determined on a general assault. This was 
prevented by a proposal to capitulate on terms made 
on the day preceding that destined for the attack. 
The projiosal was accepted, and Pondicherry thus 
passed once more into the possession of tho English. 
The terms granted were extremely favourable to the 
besieged. The European part of the garrison was 
to be sent to France, and the sepoys to be dis¬ 
banded. Tho whole were permitted to march out 
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with the honours of war, and the re^^nicnt of Pon- chap. xi. 
dichcrry wan allowed to retain its colours. 

An expedition dispatched under Colonel Braith- 
waite against Mah^, on the coast of Malabar, was 
not less successful than that against Pondicherr)’, and 
the conquest was far more easily attained. Mah^ 
surrendered before a gun was fired against it. 

But Colonel Braithwaite, being ordered to join 
General Goddard, the place was, after a few months’ 
pos.session, abandoned; the guns were shipped oil* 
to Bombay, and the fort blown up. 

Hyder Ali had formally protested against any 
attack upon Mah^, and its capture was conse¬ 
quently very offensive to him. This was not the 
only cause of dissatisfaction afforded by the English. 

The attempt of a British force to pass through part 
of his territories tended to increa.se his displeasure. 

The circumstances which led to this attempt require 
to be briefly narrated. 

In the arrangement made with Nizam Ali for the 
transfer to the English of the Northern Circars,* it 
was jirovided that one of them, named Guntoor, 
should remain in possession of the Nizam’s brother, 

Basalat Jung, during bis life. Basalat Jung sub*- 
sequently gave uneasiness to the Madras govern¬ 
ment by receiving a body of French troops, and a 
reference was made to Bengal for instructions on 
the subject. The answer authorized the Madras 
government to demand the dismission of the French 
troops, and to prepare to support the demand by the 

* See Vol. i. page 544. 
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CH\p. XI. presence of an aniied force on the frontier of Basalat 
Jung’s territory. If compliance with tlie demand 
Mere refused, that ]»rince was to be informed that 
possession would forthwith be taken of Guntoor, and 
a negotiation opened with tlie Nizam for its imme¬ 
diate cession to the Comjmny upon such terms as 
might be agreed u])on. The government of Madras 
hesitated, and, after some consideration, determined, 
instead of applying to Basalat Jung, to address the 
Nizam, calling upon him to compel his brother 
either to dismiss tlie French from his service, and 
tnist for the protection of his country to the Eng¬ 
lish, to whom the reversion belonged, or to allow 
them to occupy the circar at an annual rent. The 
determination to negotiate witli tlie Nizam appears 
to have been taken on the ground that Basjdat 
Jung was no party to the treaty; but before carry¬ 
ing it into ellect, it was thought jirojier to com¬ 
municate the intention of government to the Nabob 
of Arcot. Mahomet All strongly objected to nego¬ 
tiating with the Nizam, and proposed to send a 
vakeel from himself to manage the business with 
13a.salat Jung. The government of Madras, how¬ 
ever, iHTsevered in applying to the Nizam, aud his 
answer was most courteous. He alleged that the 
force entertained hy his brother was not exclusively 
French, though a Frenclunan might Irnve the com¬ 
mand, but contained Germans, Dutch, English, and 
Portuguese, who had deserted from various places. 
He assigned as reasons for employing them, that the 
dependents of Basalat Jung were disobedient and 
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])Owerful, and that his country was bordered by the chap. xi. 
territories of Hyder Ali Khan; but lie added, that 
as the retention of these foreigiiers in the district of 
Guntoor seemed to give uneasiness to his British 
ally, he had sent a person of distinction to get them 
removed, and to stop the revenue appropriated to 
their support. “ Ever}’ article and condition of the 
treaty between us,” said the gracious prince, “ shall 
remain fixed and unaltered, even in a hair’s breadth.” 

This letter was received soon after Lord Bigot’s 
second assumption of the government. 

The diplomacy of the “ person of distinction,” if 
such person were sent by the Nizam to his brother, 
produced no satisfactoiy results; for nearly three 
years after the period of the Nizam’s communication, 

Mr. Rumbold, who then held the office of governor, 
complained that French troops were still entertained a. d, i;?s. 
in Guntoor, and that they were recruited under the 
protection of the governor of Pondicherr}’.* The 
commencement of tlie war between England anil 
France naturally quickened the observation of the 
Madras goveniment, M’hicb, till a very short time 
before, had been so distracted by disunion as to 
leave its members no time to spare from the care 
of their pereonal interests for those of the public. 

About this time, too, Basalat Jung felt, or affected, 
some alarm at the strength of the French party.f 

* Governor’s Minute, Fort St. George Military Consultations 
10th July, 1778. 

t " Basalat Jung has expressed himself uneasy at the conse¬ 
quence it [the French parly] has assumed, which is even become 
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CHAP. XI. Both parties were thu.s prepared to negotiate, and a 
treaty w;is concluded, by mIucIi tlie Comjiany were 
to rent Guntoor of Basalat Jung during his life, for 
the sum which he had previously realized from it, to 
be a-scertained fwm his accounts. He on his ])art 
was to dismiss bis French troops, an<l the Company 
wore to assist him with such a force as might be 
necessary for the purposes of <lefence, revenue, or 
dignity, the charges to be defrayed by Basalat Jung. 
Soon .after the conclusion of this treaty, fears were 
entertained that Hyder Ali, Avho had made some 
con(|uests in the vicinity, was about to add to them 
the territories of Basalat Juug, and the English go¬ 
vernment, in consequence, resolved to send three 
battalions of sepoys, a company of artillery, and 
.some tield-pieces. for tlieir protection. This force 
was placed under the command of Lieutenant-Colo¬ 
nel Ilarpur, and was to proceed from Guntoor to 
Adoni, the capital of Basalat Jung’s other domi¬ 
nions in the Deccan. Basalat Jung expressed great 
joy at its approach, and took the pains of pointing 
out a particular route a.s the most eligible. This 
route Colonel Ilarpur subsequently discovered led 
him several days’ march through the territories of 
Ilyder Ali, and the servants of that jmtentato for¬ 
bade hi.s advaiico. One of them, in answer to an 
application from the English commander, wrote— 

doogcrouA to himself. We hope and expect, from his assurance, 
that lie will unite with us as far as he can in subduing it.”—Letter 
from Government of Fort St. George to Court of Directors, 17th 
October, 1778. 
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“ I have received your letter, in which you acquaint chap. xj. 
me, that as a sincere friendship exists between the 
Nabob Hyder Ali Khan and the Company, you pro¬ 
pose marching the troops under your command to 
Adoni through Dumall and Atcour, which I under¬ 
stand. It is as manifest as the sun, that a sincere 
friendship exists between his Excellency and the 
Company, and that they have no separate interests; 

It is, therefore, my duty to pay a regard to the friend¬ 
ship they have for him: yet you will march your 
troops by another road, that this friendship may be 
I)reserved; for there are sepoys stationed in that 
country, and some disputes and quarrels may take 
place between your men and these sepoys, who are 
of a very quarrelsome disposition. I have so much 
regard for our friendship, that I would not wish this 
to happen.”* Another of Hyder Ali’s officers in¬ 
formed Colonel Harpur that their master had given 
express orders tlmt the English force was not to 
march through his dominions. Notwthstanding 
tliese intimations, Colonel Haipur was instructed by 
h.« government to advance, and he continued to 
do so till his detachment was in danger of being 

surrounded, when he retired within the circar of 
tiuntoor. 


ment of Madras had been maintaining a mission at 
the court of the Nizam, under the management of 


• Letter from Meer Reza Ali Klian 
pur. in Appendix No. 88 to Second 
owrecy. 1781. 


Bahardur to Colonel Har. 
Report of Committee of 
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CHAP. XI. Mr. Ilollond, a civil servant of tliat presidency. One 
of tlie objerts of this mission was to ascertain the jire- 
cise views of the Nizam with regard to the distnicted 
politics of India : another, to endeavour to remove 
inifavoiirable impressions as to the conduct of the 
Ihitisli government in supporting Uugonatli Row, 
towlioin tlie Nizam was violently opposed. In sub¬ 
ordination to these primary purposes, he was to give 
sucli exjilanations as might bo necessary in relation 
to tlie negotiation witli Rasalat Jung, and the occu¬ 
pation, by the Knglish, of (nintoor. He was also 
to e.vplain the cause of an act M liicli had taken place 
of a nature likely to be ver)’ ofleiisivc to the Ni¬ 
zam—the withholding of the peisheush, or tribute, 
due from the Company to tlie Nizam on account of 
the northern drears. This was to be ascribed to the 
encouragement given by RasahitJungtothe French, 
and the Nizam was to bo assured of punctual payment 
for the future. Such were the instnictions issued to 
A.D. i?:a. tile English agent on the 22nd of February, 1770.* 
On the 5th of June following, the governor of Madnis 
recorded a minute, in which lie declared tliat he “had 
always considered the peisheush paid by the Com¬ 
pany to the Nizam ns disgraceful to them, and an 
acknowledgment which” that jirince “ liad no right 
to demand. The gnint from the Mogul,” continued 
the governor, “ was free and unconditional for the 
five drears, and the receiving them afterwards as a 
grant from the soubahdar Nizam Ali Khan, on pay¬ 
ing him an annual peisheush, was a sacrifice of the 

* See Second Report, ut suprn. 
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Company’s rights.”* The governor’s view of the chap. xi. 
subject was supported by reason, but his practical 
application of it can only be characterized a.s dis¬ 
honest and disgraceful. “ The time,” said he, “seems 
favourable to throw off so heavy a burden,” and ac¬ 
cordingly he proposed that it should be thrown off, 
altogether, if possible; but if this could not bo 
effected, a strenuous effort was to be made to re¬ 
duce the amount. The governor’s colleagues en¬ 
tirely aj)proved of tlic recommendation of their 
chief, and Mr. Ilollond was instnicted accordingly. 

The governor had observed that the opening of the 
business to the Nizam would require much manage¬ 
ment on the part of Mr. Hollond, “who must,” 
said he, “ by turns soothe and work upon his appre¬ 
hensions as occasion may requirc.”f The agent did 
as he was required ; but Nizam Ali was neither to 
be soothed nor alarmed into the surrender of his 
peisheush. He declared that, if denied, he should 
forthwith prepare for war; and, in desiring that 
Mr. Hollond would immediately report at Madras 
the result of the application, he observed that, if 
there were any delay in fonvarding an answer from 
the English government, he might possibly advance 
upon Colonel Harpur.J The Nizam had previously 
expressed great dissatisfaction mth the negotiations 
entered into between the British government and 

• Sec Second Report, ut supra. f Ibid. 

t Letter from Mr. Hollond to Governor and Select Committee 
of Fort St. George, 2Cth June, 1779. Appendix No. 119 to 
Second Report. 
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c{i.\p. XI. Basalat Jiin^, and however soothing the mode of 
advance, tiic demand for the surrender of the peish- 
cusli was not calculated to restore the prince s equa¬ 
nimity, or to dispose him to regard the other acts of 
the English government ^^^th favour. That such a 
course should have been taken at a time when the 

Company’s aftairs in India were surrounded by 

♦ 

difficulties—that it should have been adopted for 
the avowed purpose of escaping some of those diffi¬ 
culties. for this wa.s the pretence of the governor of 
Madras, are facts scarcely credible. The folly of 
such policy is not less apparent tlmn its dishonesty. 
It threw among tlie raging elements of discord a 
new one. more active than the re.st. The northern 
circars, imlecd. seem to have been rocks on which 
tlie common sense of tlie statesmen of Madras was 
destined to be wrecked. One set of rulers, with 
an enemy at their feet, had voluntarily and without 
necessity agreed to render liim trihute for these dis¬ 
tricts; their successors, as shamelessly as impni- 
dently, proposed to annul the contract, and thus 
g:ive oflence to a powerful prince at a time when, 
through the wide expanse of India, the British 
govenunent was almost without a friend. 

On these proceedings of the Madras govern¬ 
ment becoming known at Calcutta, the govern¬ 
ment of Bengal deemed it necessary to exerciso 
their controlling authority. A letter was ad¬ 
dressed by the latter government to the Nizam, 
lamenting that “ the negotiation had been impor- 
cejdibly carried beyond the limits originally pre- 
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scribed to it,” and that some propositions had been chap. xi. 
made to his “ highness which he had received as 
demands, and misconstrued them into an intention 
to depart from the treaty subsisting between” him 
“ and the Company.”* These suspicions it was 
sought to remove by an assurance that the govern¬ 
ment of Madras had never entertained such an in¬ 
tention ; and tliat, as a proof of the friendly feelings 
of the supreme government, Jlr. Hollond bad been 
directed to suspend the business of his commission 
till he should receive from that government fur¬ 
ther instructions. These acts of the government 
of Bengal were communicated to that of Madnis, 
where they excited the strongest feelings of indig¬ 
nation. They determined to recal Mr. Hollond 
from the court of the Nizam. This was proposed 
by Sir Thomas Rumbold.f That governor soon aftcr- 

• See Appendix No. 124 to the Second Report, ut supra. 

t The governor had now hccomc a baronet. As no more con¬ 
venient opportunity may occur of noticing the facts, it may be us 
well here to state that Sir Thomas Rumbold returned to England 
with an immense fortune and a tainted character. His subsequent 
history forms no part of that of India, but it was too remarkable 
to be altogether passed over. It was asserted, and generally 
believed, that a portion at least of his vast wealUi had been 
accumuUtcd by corruption. LitUe interest would now be felt 
in an investigation of the evidence, and little satisfaction could 
be attained. It may be sufficient to observe that several of the 
acts of Sir Thomas Rumbold were severely condemned by the 
Court of Directors, and in so serious a light were the offences 
regarded, that he, together with his successor, Mr. John White- 
hill, and Mr. Peter Perring, member of council, were dismissed 
the service. At the same time two other civil servants were in- 
capacitated from sitting in councU, without express orders, and 
the conduct of General Monro on certain points was declared 
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ciivp. XI. wards quitted India, leaving behind him a minute, 
recommending tliat the recal of Mr. Hollond sliould 
be followed np bv his suspension from the service. 
The recommendation was adopted bv the new pre¬ 
sident, Mr. Whitohill, and carried into eOcet. Mr. 
Hollond, lioweY(‘r, did not (|uit the court of the 
Nizam, being retained there by tlie govcniment of 
Hengal as their representative. 

In the meantime Ha.salat Jung, intimidated by 

to (loscn’p tlio slrongcft m-irk* of the court's displensure. The 
lansuagc of the despatch in wliich these resolutions arc conveyed 
is remarkable. After censuring: (n'licral Miinro, the court con¬ 
tinues ; ■' Ibit ns those subjects were forcipi to the general's mili- 
tnr)' profc.ssion. ns ire rannol suppose he icas influenced hy corrupt 
motives, .and ns the military conduct of General Munro has been 
highly meritorious, we shall not. on the present occasion, proceed 
further tli.an to express our disapprobation of his conduct on the 
occasions before mentioned."—Letter to Government of Fort St. 
George, Iflth .Innuary, 1781. The special exemption of General 
Munro from the suspicion of corrupt motives appears to imply 
that those less leniently visited were not, in the judgment of 
the court, free from coiTU|)tion. With regard to Sir 'I'homas 
Uumbold, some very strange facts connected with an agent of 
the governor’s, nnjned Kcdlicad, were elicited by tlic inquiries of 
the secret committee of the House of Commons, nnd recorded in 
their Second and Third Keports, 1781. 'I’hc celebrated Henry 
Dundas, aftenvards \’iscount Melville, took the lead in these 
inquiries, nnd Sir Thomas Kumbold, together with Mr. White- 
hill and Mr. Perring, were threatened with penal proceedings. 
'Jlic matter was, however, surldenly nnd unnccountid)ly dropped, 
and the ex-govemor of Madras, branded by the heaviest punish¬ 
ment which his employers could inflict, scathed by the withering 
cxjiosures of a parliamentary committee, nnd surrounded by the 
expressions of public indignation, was permitted to enjoy his 
wcaltli, whether well or ill acquired, in peace. A minute exa¬ 
mination of the conflict of party and personal interests at the 
time might throw much light on these proceedings, but tliis is 
not the place for such examination. 
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Hyder Ali and the Nizam, had stopped the march chap. xi. 
of Colonel Harpur, for whose advance he had previ- 
ously lieen .so anxious, and demanded the restoration 
of Guntoor. The govenimeiit of Madras refused to 
comply with the demand; but on this subject, as 
well as on that of the jieishcush, the government 
of Bengjd took a difterent view, directing that the 
treaty with Ilasalat Jung should be annulled and 
Guntoor restored. 

These orders found the government of Madras 
surrounded by difficulty and dismay. Sir Thomas 
Rumbold had quitted India, a.ssuring the Court of 
Directors “ that everj’ thing was quiet in the Car¬ 
natic “ that he was inclined to think they should 
remain in peace ;”f and that “ lie could speak with 
confidence, that there was no likelihood, at tliat 
time, of any troubles on that side of India.”{ Long 
before the date of these soothing a-ssurances, both 
the language and the acts of Ilyder Ali had mani¬ 
fested his hostile intentions towards the Emriish. 

The governor himself had felt anxiety; he had dis¬ 
patched a .special messenger^ to ascertain the feel¬ 
ings of Hyder Ali, and the result had not left them 
doubtful. Another mission followed, and this was 
treated with contempt and contumely. Yet Sir 
lliomas Kumbold, in the la.st minute which he ever 
recorded, congratulated himself that all was tran- 
quil, and that no disturbance of the calm was to be 

* Letter, 2l8t January, 1780. t Ibid. 

t Letter. 7th February. 1780. 

§ The distinguished missionary. SuTirtz. 

VOL. II. Q 
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CHAP. XI. !i|)prclion(U’<l. Tims. )»y liis last art of authority, 
giving rountonancc to a delusion wliich lie oouhl 
not believe, the governor divested himself of the 
cares and resjionsibilitic's of rule, and bent his 
course homeward in search of ease and enjoyinent. 
Ilis successor .Mr. Whiteliill slinnbereil on, luxuriat¬ 
ing in tliose tlreams of peace and safety which the 
retired governor had shadowed forth. They were 
sometimes invaded hy reports of the gathering of 
llyder .Mi’s force, ami of their approach to ravage 
and destroy: but the governor still slept. The Na¬ 
bob of Arcot had intelligence of what was approach¬ 
ing. and coimminicated it to tlie llritish government, 
bnt withemt elVect. Time Unwed on, and the sources 
of alarm multiplied. Trom every (piarter, reports of 
threatened invasion and complaints of ineflicient 
means of defence rushed in; but no measures of pre¬ 
caution were taken. Some of tlie eolleagnes of the 
governor would occasionally suggest the necessity for 
a more active course: bnt the torpor of tlieir chief 

A.D. 17 S 0 . Mas not to be overcome. At last, in the middle 
of June, some symptoms of reviving sensation, fee¬ 
ble as they M-ere tardy, began to ajtpear, and the go¬ 
vernor coolly informed the select committee, that, as 
there Avere various reports concerning llyder Ali’s 
movements and intentions, he tliought it a proper 
measure, in c;use of any disputes in the Carnatic, 
that the detaclunent sent with a view to tho pro¬ 
tection of Basalat Jung, formerly oommanded by 
Colonel Ilarpur, then by Colonel Baillie, should 
recross the Kistnn. 
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More than a mouth passed, and Lord Maclcod, who chap. xi. 
commanded a king’s regiment, deemed it his duty 
to represent to the governor tliat the report of 
Hyder AU’s invasion might he true, and that, at all 
events, some measures ought to be taken to oppose 
him. hir. Whitehill, with philosophic calmness, 
replied, “ What can we do ? we have no money 
but, to console the impatient soldier, he atided, “ wo 
mean, however, to a.ssemblo an anny, and you are to 
command it. The design of assembling an army 
without money seems on a level, in point of rationa¬ 
lity, with the postponement of such a measure till 
the enemy was almost at the gates of the British 
presidency. On the evening on which this conver¬ 
sation was held, intelligence arrived which deprived 
the govenior of the power of speaking hj'jjotheti- 
cally of the existence of “ despoilere” in the Car¬ 
natic. It was ascertained that Porto Novo, on the 
coast, and Conjeveram, not fifty miles from Madras, 
liad been plundered by the enemy. Hyder Ali com¬ 
menced his irruption with all those circumstances of 
horror with which his appearance as an enemy was 
invariably attended. Around every place which he 
destined to fall before him he drew a circle, within 
which all was consigned to desolation. The tornis 
and villages were soon wrapt in flames, and the inha¬ 
bitants peremptorily required to depart with their 
flocks and herds. If by the influence of local attach¬ 
ments, so powerful in the breast of the natives of 
India, any houseless wanderer presumed to linger 
near the spot where recently he had a home, and 

Q 2 
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( ii\p. M. wliolo liis fathc'is li:n! ii'skIcmI fonii n period anterior 
to all n'coril. his disohedieiico was jiunishcd hy the 
nmtilatioii of lii< jierson. 

By tlie irovenmient of Madras p((ine feeble efforts 
were made to procure rnojiev. to secure the posses¬ 
sion (»f im|iortant ft)rts. and to combine an army too 
much scattered to act eflectuallv. But weakness, or 
sometliinp: worse, continued to paralyze their mea¬ 
sures. If wa' <letennined that the eominamler-in- 


clii(‘f. Sir Hector Miniro. a ;;eneral who hail p;uined 
some fame in India, should not (piit the presidency. 
The command was to be entrusted to Lord Macleod. 
who appears to have lu'eti an intelli^'ent and meri¬ 


torious oflic(‘r. while Sir Hector Munro was to re¬ 


main at Madras, to secure to tlie select committee 
the henelit of his military judfrinent. It was the 
opinion of the coinmaiuh'r-in-chief that the army 
slumld assemble near ('onjeverain. Lord Macleod, 
admitting that this might have been a proper ur- 
rangemcnt before the invasion took place, main¬ 
tained that, for various military reasons, it was then 
inexpedient, and shrunk from the responsibility of 
executing jdans widely at variance with Ins own 
judgment. Sir Hector Munro, thereupon, consented 
to take the field, lie arrived at Conjeveram on tlic 
A.i). irso. 29tli of August, and took the command of n force 
about five tlmusaml strong. The detacliment in 
Ountoor. under Colonel Baillie, was to Join him 
there. To frustrate this junction, Ilyder Ali dis¬ 
patched a force under his son Tippoo, and he soon 
nftenvards broke up his camp before Arcot, which 
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jilacc he liad previously invested, and posted his own 
force about six miles to the westward of that of Sir 
Hector Munro. On the dav on which llvder Ali 
took this position, tlie force under Tippoo Sultan at¬ 
tacked Colonel Baillie, though without success. Hut 
the enemy continued to harass him; and Colonel 
Baillie informed Sir Hector Munro that he doubted 
of liis being able to eflect a junction. To aid in 
removing the difficulties in the way of this object, 
Sir Hector Munro, on the night of the 8th of 
September, disjiatelied, under the coininaiid of Co¬ 
lonel Fletcher, a detachment amounting to one 
thousand men, and forming the flower of the army. 
This measure has been severely condemned by mi¬ 
litary authorities, a.s imprudently weakening the 
main army, and exposing the most valuable part 
of it to be cut off in detail.* That such a result 
did not follow will excite astonishment, when it is 
known that the intelligence department of Hyder 
Ali’s army was so perfect, tliat he wa.s informed of 
every particular connected with the movements of 
the British force; while all those on wliom the Emr- 
lish relied for information were in the pay of tlieir 
enemy. Nearly every thing connected with the 
march of the English detachment was as well known 
to Hyder Ali as to those by whom it was planned, 
and the watchful ruler of Mysore prepared to inter¬ 
cept it. The sagacity of Colonel Fletcher disap¬ 
pointed the expectant chief of bi.s prey, and ensured 
the .safety of the detached party. Suspecting, with 

* Especially by Colonel Wilks. 


CHAP. XI. 


A.D. 1780. 
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CHAP- XI. gooil reason, the iiitefrrity of his jjni{les. he snd- 
ileiily his route, and e.scajied tlie fate Avhieli 

hiul Ikvii piepaie*! for liim. Early on the morning 
A.I). i,w). of the Otii of Septeinher lie joined Colonel IJaillie, 
tlius ^dvinjr to tile troojis under the oonunand of tlie 
latter otlieer an increase of contidenco, of Avhieli 
they stood jjreatly in need. 

Ilyder >\li was not less astonished than dis- 
jdeased at tlie successful passage of Colonel Elet- 
cher. It still more confounded the ofUcers of the 
I reiieh jiarfy. which hail heen dismissed by Basalat 
dung, and who, after sojourning for a time Avith the 
Ni/am. wi-re now in the service of llviler Ali. By 
them the movement of Colonel Fletcher M as regtirded 
as part of a .series intended to bring Ilyder All's army 
between those of Sir Hector Munro and Colonel 
Baillie, iitid they advised immediate retirement. 
Ilyder Ali took a diflerent and more correct view, 
and determined to maintain his ground. 

In the evening the force under Colonel Baillie 
began to march. Ilyder Ali had prepared for this 
t<tep. He had sent oil’the greater jiart of his infan¬ 
try and guns, remaining himself ivith his cavalry, 
really either to protect his cam]), or to aid any 
attack that might be made upon Colonel Baillie. 
Very soon after the British force was in motion it 
Mas challenged by the enemy's videttes, juul the 
challenge being ansMered by a platoon from the 
advanced guard, its march became knoAra to the 
enemy, tor several miles its progress Avas inter¬ 
rupted only by rockets and a fcAv irregular troops, 
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but tlie flanking parties j)revente(l inucli nnsehief chap. xi. 
arising from tliose attacks. At length a lieavy 
body of horse was observed approaching in the 
direction in which the baggage was placed, and 
some guiLS, which they had covered, ojiened. A 
halt took place, for the purpo.<e of making a better 
disposition for the security of the baggjige, and a 
])arty was dispatched to seize the guns; its ]uo- 
gress was intercepted by a deep trench, which had 
been cut with a view to the irrigation of the land, 
but which now formed a defence to the enemy’s 
troops and guns. The latter were, however, silenced 
by the superior execution of the English artillery; 
and all rea.son for delay being at an end, every thing 
was prepared to continue the march. Colonel 
BailHc, however, determined to prolong the halt. 

The reason of this has never been exjdaiiied, and it 
has generally been regarded as the master error of 
the day. Had he continueil his march, there seems 
little doubt that he would either have actually joined 
Sir Hector Munro, or at least have advanced so near 
to him, a.s to have ensured all the advantages ex¬ 
pected from the Junction. The delay enabled the 
enemy's cannon to be uithdraAvn to a point where 
they could again be employed in embarrassing the 
English force; it allowed time to Hydcr AH to 
become apprized of their situation, and to take his 
measures accordingly.* 

* In a work entitled, " Memoirs of the War in Asia,” it is 
stated that Colonel Fletcher, being asked by some officers why 
Colonel fiaillie halted, answered that Colonel Bnillie wua uu officer 
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CHAP. XI. Soon lifter the march recoinnicnceil the enemy 
opcneil a fire from a few «,mns at a considerable dis¬ 
tance. The llritisli conmiaiuler again halted, and 
dispatched a body of sepoy grenadiers to attack the 
guns. They gained possession of some of them, and 
])ut to flight the party by whom they were defended, 
when the cavalry of Ilyder Ali appeared in sight, 
covering the plain like a cloud, and threatened to 
cut off the return of the llritish party, which there¬ 
upon retired. Ilyder Ali had left his camp without 
striking his tents. The movement of bis cavalry 
Mas only designed to mask the advance of his in¬ 
fantry and artillery, and Colonel llailiie found him¬ 
self expose<l to an attack from the whole force of 
the enemy. More than fifty pieces of cannon opened 
on the llritish corps, while cavalry and infantry 
almost innumerable pressed it on every siile. Ten 
llritish field-picee.s indeed returned the more lui- 
inerous fire of the enemy with powerful eflect while 
ammunition lasted; but tins at last failed—a result 
accelerated by the explosion of two tumbrils which 
were exposed to the enemy’s shot. Repeated charges 
of the enemy wore met and .sustained with a steadi¬ 
ness liighly creditable to the troops, and the Euro- 

of established reputation, and tliat lie hnd no doubt reasons for 
his conduct. What tliosc reasons could be it is difficult to 
conceive. Colonel Wilks appears to lend his authoritj’ to the 
conjecture thut Colonel Baillic was influenced by '* the expected 
distinction of exhibiting in the morning the junction of his corps 
without the loss of any of its equipments, a credit of which he 

might be deprived by errors inseparable from the obscurity of the 
night.” 
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jieans cried out to be led on. To tlie last tliese chap. xi. 
gjillant men maintained their order. The sepovs 
gradually fell into confusion, some preparing for 
flight, others keeping up a desultory fire, without 
object or effect. All being lost, Colonel Baillie went 
forward waving his handkerchief a.s a demand for 
(piarter, and supposing his re(juest complied with, 
he ordered his troojis to lay down their anus; but 
the savage host arrayed against them continued long 
aftenvards to slaughter their now unresisting foes. 

Colonel Wilks says, “ Hyders young sohliers, in 
particular, amused themselves with fleshing their 
swords and exhibiting their skill on men already 
most inhumanly mangled, on the sick and woimde<l 
in the doolies, and even on women and children, 
and the lou’er order of horsemen plundered their 
victims of the last remnant of clothing.” 

Nothing remained to relieve tlio gloom of 
tliis ill-fated day but the recollection of the 
gallant conduct of the defeated corjis, and more 
e.specially of the European part of it. Colonel 
liaillie displayed few of the qualifications of a com¬ 
mander except courage; but in this he was not de¬ 
ficient. liighty-six British officers were engjiged 
in the conflict; of these, thirty-six lay dead on the 
field at its tei-mination, or subsequently died of the 
wounds which they received; thirty-four more were 
wounded, but not mortally, and sixteen only sur¬ 
rendered unwounded. Among the killed was the 
gallant Colonel Fletcher. 

The worst was yet to come. The soldier knows 
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CHAP. XI. that liis jirnfes<i(in calls Iiiin to jirivatinn, fatifnic, 
(lan;rcr. sutlcrinj;, am) possibly to death. In camp 
and field he loohs on these as ordinary coiitinijencies; 
hut u'lieii the deadly strife has ended, and the sword 
of the coiKpUTcd has heeii lowered in submission to 
the victor, the iisaires of all civilized countries entitle 
him to expect that tlie ofKces of humanity will he 
interposed to alleviate tin* .sorrows of his situation, 
and, as far as practicable, to render oven captivity 
toli'rahle. With the usa/jes of civilized nations 
Ilyder iVli was little accpiainted, and he was un- 
inriuencefl hy that natural "enerosity which has 
sometimes thrown a lustre over barbaric conquest 
more lirilliant than the compiest itself. Seated in 
his tent, the rnllian coiKjueror re;r>ded his eyes hy 
having his |)risoners paradi'd before liim, while from 
time to time the heads of the slain were deposited at 
his feet. The setpiel was wortliy of the commence¬ 
ment ; every imli^niity that malice could devise, 
every privation that cruelty could inflict, awaited the 
unhappy Kuropeatis, who were destined for years to 
reniiun the prisoners of Ilyder Ali. 

The memory of these atrocities is preserved in 
tlie personal narratives of some of the suflerers; 
and the general character of tlie treatment sus¬ 
tained by the English prisoners will be shewn by a 
brief extract from one of these, written by Lieute¬ 
nant Melvill, a kings ofiicer,* whose left arm Avas 

* At n later period of his life, bicutenant-govemor of Pendennis 
Castle. Cornwall, where bis amiable and benevolent character is 
not yet forgotten. 
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shattered during the engagement, and tlie muscles of chap. xi. 
his right severed by a sabre cut after the surrender. 

After lying many hours on the field, e.xposed to all 
the suffering inseparable from such a situation, he 
was carried to the camp of the conqueror, where the 
wounded were crowded together in one tent, without 
succour and without hojie. From thence, ^^^th his 
companions, he was marched forth to Arnee, and 
afterwards to Bangalore. “ We had looked forward,” 
says Lieutenant Melvill, “ to the close of our long 
and j)ainfui journey, witli the cheering expectation 
that it would cause some mitigation of our woes. 

But great was our disappointment, or rather our 
horror, on entering a wretched shed, pervious to 
wind and weather, the destined place of our capti¬ 
vity, and on beholding the miserable objects by 
whom it was already tenanted—our brother-officers 
in chains, whose meagre countenances and squalid 
forms revealed at once the secrets of the prison-house, 
and disclosed the welcome provided for its now inha¬ 
bitants. Our misery, indeed, exceeded theirs, in pro- 
jiortion us our bodily pains were greater, and our 
wants more numerous. The party of British whom 
we now joined in the prison of Bangalore had 
been taken either unwounded, or so slightly hurt, 
a.s to be capable of bearing a speedy removal iuto 
Hyders territory. The wounds we had suffered 
were more severe, and required surgical aid. Some 
were maimed and helpless. All medicine was de¬ 
nied, and it was very difficult to procure it clan¬ 
destinely, under the strict prohibitions of introdne- 
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CHAP. XI. iii^r it wliii-li prevailed, and the (lan;;er of pniiisli- 
inent if detected; and while our bodies wore 
racked with pain, am! (‘iifeelded witli sickness, our 
minds became a prey to jtlooni and despondency. 
If. in consequence of any favourable niinour, as of 
peace, or the success of onr amis, a i-.iy of lutpe 
entered our dismal ab(nle. it was soon di'ipelled l)y 
reports of a contrary nature; and thus conspired 
nitli every tliiii^^ else to continn ami ajf^nivate our 
des|»air. We were sometimes visited as objects of 
curiosity by nuai of i-ank; but the C(mtemj)t and 
aldiorreiici' with which, in general, they regartleil us. 
were exceedingly inoi-tifvimr. ami hurt us more tlian 
tlie ignominy of onr chains. Our unfeeling guards, 
in imitation of their superiors, and to gratify tiie 
same malignant passions which inllnenced them, 
insulted and tyrannized over ns with a brutality 
suitable to their low birth and condition. Ajtplica- 
titms for redress were heard at best with oontemp- 
tnous indillerence; and w(> were often told, in plain 
terms, that it was not iiilemled we shoubl survive 
our imprisonment, mdes.s we complied with the 
infamous requisition <»f bearing arms against onr 
cmmtry. Those who know from cx]»erience the 
high feelings of a llritish oflicer. accustomed to 
coimnaiid the sons of liberty, may judge of the 
bitterness of onr degraded, abject state, when, even 
within the narrow bounds of onr prison, avo were 
controlled, threatened, and sometimes struck, by the 
lowest menial who guarded us. Like slaves, or 
rather felons, wc were mustered and examined twice 
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a (lay; and tlie severest and most ignominious sera- chap. xi. 
tiny of our persons followed a suspicion that we cor¬ 
responded with our friends confined in other pri¬ 
sons, or that wo received supplies of monev or of ne¬ 
cessaries from any quarter. Upon these occasions, we 
were conducted separately into places apart from the 
prison, and searched by the principal officers of the 
fort. This separation from each other was needlessly 
prolonged, and never failed to excite in our minds 
the most lively ajiprehensions that we were selected to 
fall by poison or the sword, like many of our unhapjiy 
brethren, who had been removed from one prison to 
another for that execrable puqiose. The tyrants who 
guarded us were ajiprized of our fears, and calculated 
their measures so as to increase them. The slightest 
advantage gained by their troops was magnified to a 
decisive victory, and announced to our trembling 
ears by the fire of the artillery planted round our 
prison; each flash, each report of which struck 
horror to our hearts and affected us like the knell 
of a dear departed relative or bosom friend. We 
were often told, and through other channels we 
knew it to be the fact, that actual force had been 
used on the persons of many of our countrjmen in 
other prisons, with the expectation that wlicn they 
bore the indelible mark of Mahometanism they 
would apostatize from God, and abjure their earthly 
sovereign. The same abhorred expedient recurred 
to our minds as intended for us whenever a stranger 
of rank visited the prison, especially if he seemed to 
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CHAP. XI. cast a senitiiiiziii" cvo on our jicrsnns. In such a 
state of coinitlicatcil inonfal ilistrcss nearly four 
years of tin* jtriniooflife were consumed: and durin;; 
this sjid |i('rio<l our etirjioreal sutlerin;rs were not in¬ 
ferior in tlu'ir dejrree to tliose of our minds. Our 
couch was tlie "round, spread with a scanty allow¬ 
ance of straw; the same wretche<l coveriii" wliicli 
sliiclded our linihs from nakedness bv day served to 
enwnip tlu ni aNo liy ui"lit. The sweepings of tlie 
gr.inarv were "iven ns in any dirty utensil or broken 
earthen ])ot. Swanns of oilions and tonnenting 
yerniin bred in our wounds, and eyery abomination 
to the siHit and smell accumulated around us, till 
its continuance became iiittderable to our guards.” 
Sucb W{js the treatment of tlie prisoners of llyder 
Mi. as atte.sted by a witness of niupiestionable vera¬ 
city and bonour, himself one of the sufVerers. If 
• 

the extension of Hritish inllueiice in India had no 
other eirect than to put an end to horrors like 
tliese. who would lie found to regret it? It is a 
gratifying fact that tlie Kreneh oflicers retained by 
llyder Ali Inid not forgotten, in Ins seryiee, the 
courtesies of ciyilized warfare. They did much to 
mitigate thesufTerings of the wounded prisoners, and 

would have done more hail tliev not been restrained 

• 

by the tyrant whom they served. “ No pen,” says 
another of Hyder All’s victims, “ can do justice to 
tlie Immanity of those oflicers, without whoso assist¬ 
ance many of our oflicers must have perished; but 
their merit will for ever be embalmed in the hearts 
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and minds of all who felt or who witnessed their chap. xi. 
beneficence.”* 

It is natural to ask, where was Sir Hector Munro 
while the destruction of Colonel Baillie’s force was 
in progress? On the day on which it took place, 
discovering that Hyder Ali had departed, he marche<l 
about four miles, fired three signal guns, and ob¬ 
serving the smoke from the action on his left, 
marched about a mile and a half further in that direc¬ 
tion, repeated his signals, but had no return. He 
then observed an increased smoke, occasioned by the 
explosion of the tumbrils, and suddenly, he says, the 
firing ceased.f He continued his march to the 
right in expectation of meeting Colonel Baillie, 

“not doubting,”he observes with great naivete, “but 
that he had repulsed the enemy.” After marching 
about two miles, his confidence was somewhat shaken 
by meeting with a wounded sepoy, who reported 
that Colonel Baillie was entirely defeated. He con¬ 
soled himself, indeed, by determining that this infor¬ 
mation w’as not to be depended upon ; yet the non- 
appearance of the detachment, and the cessation of 
the firing, he admits, gave too much reason to sus¬ 
pect some disaster. He accordingly returned to 
Conjeveram, where the appearance and reports of 
other wounded stragglers confirmed the news of 
Colonel Baillie’s defeat. Still the general could not 
bring himself to believe it. His incredulity was all 

* Memoirs of the late War in Asia, vol. u. page 7. 

t Letter from Sir Hector Munro to Select Committee, 21st 
September, 1780. 
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CHAP. XI. l)ut iiivinpiblo. Tlio reports of the sepoys,” says lie, 
“(liftered so inueli as to jiarticnlars, tliat no credit 
could he jiivcn tlieiii.” 

Anotlier question arising out of tlie extraordinary’ 
iiatiin* of tlu'se transactions is. wliv did Sir Hec- 
tor Mnnro defer inovin;; to the support of Colonel 
Ilaillie till it was too late? His own exjilanation is. 
that when he first learned that Colonel Ilaillie was 
in (lancer, liis only resouree for ]irovisions wa-s a 
stock of paddy cidlected in the jiaooda of Conjeve- 
rain; that if he liad then moved. Hyder Ali wouhl 
have occupieci his pjonnd, and cut him olV from all 
provi>ions. whereby Ins arniv would have been 
starved. He returned to Conjiwerani. after his tardy 
and fniitless inarch in search of (’olomd Baillie, and 
then learned, ajiparently for the fiist time, that the 
stock of provisioiis. for the protection of which he 
had left (\donel liaillie‘s detachment to its fate, 
was barely sufticient for one day's consumption ; 
that he had not therefore liy the sacrifice of so larp:e 
a portion of Ins army secured the means of feedinif the 
rest, and that, if he remained where ho was. lie should 
b(‘ .surrounded bv I Ivdcr Ali’s cavalry. He therefore 

9 9 9 

resolveil to proceed to Chin^leput, where he hoped 
to find supplies: but on reaching it. after a hara.ssing 
march, attended by the loss of a large portion of his 
stores anil baggage, lie was destined to the disap¬ 
pointment of learning that here too, as at Conjevc- 
ram, one day’s consumption was all that could bo 
procured. At Chingleput he was joined by a consi¬ 
derable detachment from tbe westward,underCaptain 
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Cosby; but increase of numbers, where tliero Mas chap. xi. 
before a deficiency of food, was but an increa.«e of 
M'eakness, and Sir Hector Munro Mas compelled to 
make a forced march to St. Tlioinas’s Mount, only a 
fcM' miles from Madras, Mliere he arrived on the 
14th of September. On the 15th, the English army a.d. irso. 
removed to a more secure position at Marmalong, 
with a river covering its front. Sir Hector Mmiro 
had fjuitted the presidency on the 25th of August 
tMcnty days only had passed before his return 
to St. Thoma.s’s Mount; but M’ithin that brief space, 
hoM’ much of misconduct and of suflfering, of disas¬ 
ter and disgrace, had been croM’ded I 
At Madras, fear, indignation, and sorroM', pervaded 
tlie minds of the inhabitants. Some sought oppor¬ 
tunity of retuniing to England, others prepared for 
flight to Bengal. All joined in lamenting the brave 
men whose lives had been so uselessly sacrificed and 
M-hose dei)arting spirits M-ere ungladdened by the 
reflection that the pouring out of tlieir blood Mas 
the purchase of victory to their country. All joined 
in bitter condemnation of the counsel mIucIi had 
led to such fatal results. The authorities of the 
presidency M'ere in a state of inexpressible alarm, 
and a fast-sailing vessel w’as despatched to bear to 
Bengal the intelligence of their mismanagement and 
its consequences. The danger of the Carnatic Mas 
previously known at Calcutta, but the governor- 
general and council had waited for further informa¬ 
tion before interposing in any M-ay in regard to it. 

When the fatal news of the destruction of Colonel 

VOL. II. R 
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( iiAP. XI. Haillio’s force and tlio rcHrcinont of Sir Hector 

Miimo arrived, tliov were not without ahuinhiiit 

♦ 

einjil«)nneiit for tlieir time and resources. The 
Mahrattu war was ragiii", and tlie jiroeccdinoss 
of tlie Uajah of liorar wore of a vorv equivocal 
cliaracter. He liad sent an annv into Cuttack 
ostensihly for the ]inr|)ose of invading Hen^jal. It 
was preteiuled that this step had l)een taken solely 
for the jinrpose of maintaining appearances with tlie 
Nizam and the authorities at Poona, and the gover¬ 
nor-general. in consequence, had been imluced to 
supply this force both with provisions and money. 
Still there was ahimdant grouiul for distrust, and, 
under circumstances of less alarm, the presidency of 
Madras wouhl prohahly have been left to its own 
re.sources. Hut the emergency was great, and was 
so felt at Calcutta. It was resolved, therid’ore, to 
assist Madras with the immediate advance of tifteen 
lacs of rupees, ami with reinforcements of troops, 
hotli Kuropean and sepoy, as soon as possible. Sir 
Eyre Coote was also invited to proceed to Madras 
to take the command of the army, ami he forthwith 
departed for that purpose. These meiisures wore 
accompanied by another, which only very extraor¬ 
dinary circumstances could justify. The governor- 
general and council detennlncd to suspend Mr. 
Whitehill from the office of governor of Madras, on 
the grounds of disobedience to tho superior govern¬ 
ment in various inattei*s connected with tho nego¬ 
tiations with Hasalat Jung, and moro especially in 
the non-restoration of the Guntoor circar, in com- 
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pllance with the orders of the governor-general and chap. xi. 
council. The restoration had been delayed on various ~~ 
grounds, but iiiore especially hecause a lease of the 
circar for a term of years had been granted to the 
Nabob of Arcot; but the circar had been relimjuishcd 
before the resolution of suspending Mr. Wliitehill 
was a(io])ted by the govenior-gcneral and his council, 
though not .sufficiently long for them to become aware 
of the fact. There had been, however, enough of de- 
lay to justify the expression of their displeasure; ami 
had the governor of Bengal been more lenient, Mr. 
Wliitehill’s hold of the reins of power Avould not 
have been greatly lengthened. The date of his sus- 
pen.sioii by the governor-general and council j)re- 
ceded that of his dismission from the serWee by the 
Court of Directors by exactly three months.* llis 
incompetcncy as a governor needs no proof, and 
charges far more serious than mere incoinpetency 
were freely made against hini.f In truth, for several 

• The former took place on the lOtli October. 17S0; the latUr 
on the 10th .January, 1781. 

t Mr. WhitchiU was accused of malversation at Masulipntam, 
where he had held office; he \va8 included with Sir 'i'homas 
Rumbold and Mr. Perring in the threatened bill of pains and 
penalties; and bis name is conspicuous in the memonible 
job known to the curious inquirers into the more discredit¬ 
able portions of Indian history as “ the Noozeed affiiir.” A 
>ery short but very spirited pamphlet, under this title, was 
published in 1832, just after the sanction of the British legisla¬ 
ture had been given to one of tire most iniquitous bills ever 
passed. Mr. Wliitehill, the Right Honourable John Sulivan, Mr. 

James Hodges, and otbers had, or professed to have, claims for 
large sums of money upon a native named Opparow, the zemindar 
of Noozeed. Mr. Hodges, it was aUeged. ultimately took upon 
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CHAP- XI. years preceding tliis jx'riod, (he most monstrous 
oorniption npp('ai-s to huvo existed at Madras, and 

hin)>elf x\\c debt?, or n part of llicm» due {or represented a£ being 
due) to Mr. Wlatchill and some of the other prties. It was said 
that lie lent more money to the zemindar; and at the distance of 
more than half a centun* from the origin of these most suspicious 
and di>credikdi)c transactions, the represenLnlive of Mr. Hodges 
suermled in obtaining from the H^iti^h Parliament an net com* 
pclling the people of India to pay these alleged debts of a 
private individunl, named 0|)paro\v. The measure ^Ya.'* op¬ 
posed in ever)’ stage liy all the power of the East*India Com* 
puny, but from some cause, not easy to explain, without 
effect. At the last stagi* of proceeding in the House of Lonis, 
the liOrd ( hanccllor (liord Hrougham] took an elaborate view 
of the entire circumstances of this ease, on which the bill was 
founded, and concluded with earnestly advising their lord* 
ships to reject the hill lliis adnee was unheeded, and the royal 
approbation was unhappily secured for this flagrant violation of 
all sound and honest principles of legislation. It would be 
neither practicable nor proper to enter at any length into the trims* 
action here ; u few of its beauties ore displayed in the following 
passages from the pamphlet nlmvc rcferrwl to. 

We arc astonished that any committee of Parliament should 
have deemed it necessary to institute an inquiry, as to whether a 
public servant could be justified in transactions so obviously up* 
posed to every principle of duty and propriety. 

Our a.«tomslimcnt is greatly increased at observing that tlie 
committee had before them distinct evidence of this striking, this 
appalling fact, that nt the time when the bond from Opparow to 
Mr. Hodges hears date, Opparow was in prison, and Mr. Hodges 
was one of his gaolers! 

is to enforce payment of that bond that Parliament has 
interfered; and tliis, too, with evidence before tliem. of charges 
preferred against Mr. Hodges by another zemindar in 1785| of 
extorting bonds from him!!" 

Weil might the Lord Chancellor declare the claim '' tainted- 
contaminated in its origin/’ His lordship's obscrvatioiis on the 
delay wikich took place in pressing the claim till a convenient 
op[>ortunity arose arc well dcscrxdng notice 
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tlic entire time of the principal servants of the Com- chap. 
pany seems to have been em))loYe(l in emlea von ring 

“ In the year 1793» therefore, it appears Mr. Hodges and the 
Company were at issue, and he lived but a very short time aftcr- 
\mds, having died in the year 179-1. It appears, from the evi¬ 
dence in this case, that Mrs. Hodges* attention was particularly 
directed to the subject of this claim; but from the year 1794, 
the year in which Mr. Hodges died, until the year 1801, nothing 
appears to have been done by her; for this ])eriod of seven years, 
which so elapsed, I ]>resumc she was advised to do nothing. At 
what particular period in 1801 Mrs. Hodgc< sent in her memorial, 
which contains a very particular and circumstantial detail of the 
whole of the transactions, docs not appear, for I do not find that 
any date is attached to it/' 

Lord Ellen borough.— * The answer of the Court of Directors 
is dated the 26tli of January, 1801/' 

'ilie Lord Chancellor.—* Exactly so; and therefore I collect 
from that fact, that the memorial was presented in that month, or, 
at all events, but a short time before. Now, to this memorial 
the Court of Directors returned answer,—* ITiat the Court Imving 
referred to their resolutions of the 2nd of May, 1792, and the 8th 
of May, 1793, wherein they declined any interference in the 
business, have resolved that the prayer of your memorial be not 
complied with.* 

** Then, my lords, in the year 1803, comes the thir<l link 
in the chain of circumstances connected with these transactions, 
at which period the permanent settlement was introduced, and 
the property attaching to the zemindarj' which had belonged to 
Opparow was restored to certain members of Opparow^'s fumUy, 
the Company relinquishing any further claim in resjicct of that 
zemindary. With a full and perfect knowledge of all these facts, 
nothing whatever has been done from the period 1 have stated ; 
and I therefore contend that the party now claiming has been 
guilty of the most inescusable laehfs; that he has, in fact, been 
sleeping on hU rights c\*cr since the year 1803, when a final set¬ 
tlement of the transactions respecting this zemindary took place, 
and at w'hicli period the estates were restored to tlic representatives 
of Opparow'. And here, my lords, rest the grounds upon which I 
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CHAP. XI. to turn the curroit of (li'iionournbk* gain into tlieir 
own coftois. Clive, in Hengal. had aoijuireil impe¬ 
rial wealth, hut he had never sacrificed the iiitorosts 
of his C(umtry to its acquisition. Even among 
those who fallowed him there was found some 
<Iecent attention to current business, and some re¬ 
gard to the preservation of the Company's authority 
and iloniini(m. But at Madnis. for some rears, there 
is rea'^on to believe that to earn tlie wages of cor- 
rupti(m was the sole employment of many of the 
Company's servants, and that the pursuit of their 
private interests was never shackled or impeded for 
an instant by the slightest regsird to those of the 
Compatty or their countiy. The intriguing Maho¬ 
met Ali impoverished himself by purcliasing tlie 
services, or preternled services, of Europeans, and 
among the servants of the Company, as Mell as 
beyond their circle, he was .so fortunate as to lind 
many ready to a<’<’ept with thanks his gold or Ins 
bomls. Ilis army was ever inellicient and mutinou.s 
for want of j)ay, but bis European parasites were 
rewanled with tn«e princely munificence. Lord 
I’igot opposed himself to the torrent of corniption, 
and it swept away his power. The usurped autho¬ 
rity before which he fell yielded to that of the 
couneillors sent out from England, and some of the 

«*y this bill cannot, ought not to pass; here 1 take my stand, 
and say—what was done after 1803 ? Why, my lords, notliing 
whatever was done by the parties for a period very little short of 
thirty years, the time at which the claim was received being about 
two years since." 
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members of the new government were, after no long 
period, ignoininiously dismissed from the service of 
the Company for acts believed to have been corrupt. 
Tile moral atmosphere of Madras a])peai-s at this 
time to have been pestilential; corruption revelled 
unrestrained; and strong indeed must have been the 
power which could cirectually repre.ss it while Maho¬ 
met All had pur|)oscs to gain, and either money or 
})romiscs to bestow. It is not wonderful that, wliere 
public sj)irit and public decency were alike extinct, 
the government should have been neither M ise nor 
strong. It is a fact more calculate<l to excite sur¬ 
prise that it should have been able to maintain 
itself—that amid the storms which raged around it, 
ever)’ vestige of British dominion did not disap])car 
from tlie coast of Coromandel. 

After the defeat of Colonel Baillie, Ilvder Ali 
had resumed the siege of Arcot. The fortifications 
of thi.s place were good, but not jierfect. Ilyder 
Ali commenced a series of operations, and erected 
batteries under the management of his French 
officei-s. At the end of six weeks two practicable 
breaches were made, and on the 3Ist October tlie 
place was simultaneously assaulted by two columns; 
one under Hyder All’s son, Tippoo Sultan—the 
other under an officer named Maher Mirza Khan. 
The former was repulsed; but the latter having 
succeeded in effecting an entrance, the column 
under Tippoo Sultan made a second attempt with 
better 8ucces.s. Tlie garrison retired to the citadel, 
the spot where Clive laid the foundation of his 


CHAP. XI. 


A. D. 1*80. 
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CHAP. XI. imperisliaWo fame. It Mas not. however, destined to 
sustain another fifty days' sie^e. The governor, a 
brahiiiin, lia<l been taken prisoner in tlie assault: but 
instead of being subjected to the liardships and in¬ 
sults inflicted l)y llyder Ali on his European ]>ri- 
soners. lie was treated with extraorilinarv eonsi- 
deration, and deelare«l to lie invested with tlie same 

oflice under Ilvder Ali which he had recentlv held 

• • 

under the Nabol) of Areot. The desired elleot fol¬ 
lowed; the j»liant brahmin readily renounced his 
allegiance to bis fiinner master, ami entered cor¬ 
dially info the objects 4»f his new one. lly his 
intlmuice over the native troops, forming the gjirri- 
sjui. sucli a spirit was generate<l, as left to the 
ofliceiN win* commanded them no clKiice but t<» 
surrender, and the possession of the citadel of Areot 
thus crowned the capture of tlie town. 

Two days after its surrender Sir I'lvre Coote 
arrived at Madras. He took his seat in council, 
and the letter from Heiigal announcing the suspen¬ 
sion of Mr. Whiteliill, as well as another entering 
into the reasons for that act, were read. Mr. White- 
hill jirotested von* vehemently against the exercise 
of the authority of the government of Ibuigal, and 
called upon Ins colleagues to support him, but with 
little efrect. Sir Hector Munro projiosed delay, and 
Mr. Davidson, another inember of council, consoled 
his chief by declaring that he did not approve of 
liis suspension, though he acknowledged the power 
of the supreme council, and voted accordingly. This 
was all the encouragement aflbrded to the un- 
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fortunate governor, and a majority of the council chap. xi. 
voted Mr. Smith, the next senior servant, acting 
president. 

More than three months liad elapsed since Ilyder 
All entered the Carnatic, more than ten weeks 
since Sir Hector Mnnro left Madras to take the 
command of the army, and more than seven since 
his disastrous return to St. Thoma.s’s Mount; yet, 
with an enemy so active and acute as Ilyder Ali, 
almost at the gsite of the jiresidency, no j)reparation 
had been made for its defence. Nothing had been 
done towards adding to the remnant of an army M hieh 
was left for service; and the severe loss which had 
been sustained by the destruction of Colonel Baillie s 
corps was aggravated by daily desertions; the des¬ 
pondency and disaffection of the sepoys having been 
greatly increased by the fall of Arcot.* The field 
artillery was useless for want of carriages, the con¬ 
struction of which wa.s only ju.st commencing; while 
the supjdy of Ijcasts of draught and burden was in- 
ailcquate, and of the few which were ready for service, 
but a small portion were fit for it. Provisions were 
80 scarce, that the troops in camp could with diffi¬ 
culty procure a supply from day to day; and Ilyder 
AH’s cavalry prowled over the country within five 
miles of Madras. Application was made to the Na¬ 
bob of Arcot; he answered that ho had neither men, 
money, nor influence, but trusted to the Company 
for every thing. Sir Eyre Coote found, consequently, 

* Sir Eyre Coote states that many of Uicm were natives of that 
place, and had their wives, families, and relations in it. 
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CHAi*. XI. tliJit ho liafl promnlod to Madras not morolv to tako 
the OMinniaii.] «if the aniiy tlioro. l)iit also to niako 
tho iO(|uisito iprojianitioiis ttp onaliio liini to jpossoss 
an army to oommand. Ha|.|iily it was tlic rainy 
j^easoii, and tliis oircumstanoo aH’ordod a reasonable 
excuse lor the troops roinaininp: in their quarters. 
Time for j.reparation was thus aflorded. without 
necexarily revoaliu;; Iiow much it was nei'dcd. 

Tlie iiitervai thus <r;iined wa.s well employed, a.s far 
as ciicunistances would admit, and on the aoth De- 
A.u. i;m. ceuiher. Sir I'yre ('oote called a council of war. to 
delilu-rate on the plan of operations. It consisted, 
ill addition to the commander-in-chief, of Sir Hector 
Munro, Cenenil Stuart, and Lord Macleod. The 
ri-snlt ot their deliberations wa.s an unanimous 
opinion that the army sliould march in relief of 
certain garrisons whicli were severelv pressed by 
tlie enemy; and this object heiii" acconqilished. 
leturii to Madras. One of tiie ^mrrisons proposed 
to be relieved, that at Amboor, surrendered before 
tile Kn;jiish aniiy was able to take tlie field, wliicli 
A.n. i;m. was not till the 17th January. On the lOth, Sir 
I‘:yre Coote succeeded in relieving Chingleput, in 
which only (iftecn days’ provisions remained. The 


I'ort of Carangoly, in the occ-ujiation of Hyder Ali, 
lay about thirteen miles to the soutli-west, and Sir 
Lyre Coote having been led to believe that the 
enemy were quitting it, and carrying oli‘ the store of 
imivisions, resolved to make an atteinjit to relieve 
tbem from tlieir cliargc. For tins purjiose, at mid- 
iiigiit, on the 20tb of January, a detachment of one 
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thousand men, under Captain Davis, was despatched, chap. xi. 
the main body following some hours after. The 
intelligence, however, under which the force had 
been detached, was erroneous, and so far from the 
place being deserted, Captain Davis found the gar¬ 
rison perfectly ready to receive him. He deter¬ 
mined, notwithstanding^ to execute his orders; and 

tlio place being un|)rovided with a draw-bridge, a 
twelve-pounder wa.s rapitlly run uj) to the first gate, 
which, at tlie second discharge, was blown open, so 
a.s to allow passage for a single man. Passing this, 
a second and a third gjite presented themselve.s, and 
these were ultimately forced, though with greater 
difficulty, the assailants being during the whole j)e- 
riod of operation exposed to the enemy’s fire from 
above. The third gate being carried, the garrison 
cscajied by ladders, on the opposite side, and the 
Knglish were in undisputed possession of Carangoly. 

The loss of the victors was severe; but the effect of 
so brilliant a stroke at the opening of the camj)aign 
was highly beneficial, more especially after tlic 
shadow which bad so recently passed over the power 
of the British arms. One main object of the attack 

was also secured, in the capture of a quantity of 
grain. 

Wandewash was about twenty-three miles further, 
and this was the next object of anxiety. When 
llyder Ali entered the Carnatic he found no great 
difficulty in obtaining possession of the forts, whore 
the officers of Mahomet Ali had the actual coinniaud. 

A short negotiation with the killudar saved a long 
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cii.^xr. sic"c. To avert Midi consequences, English officers, 
'vitli small bodies of Company’s troojis, were dis- 
patdie<! to various places, and among others to 
andewash. The officer to Mlioni the charge of 
defending this place was allotted was Lieutenant 
Flint, who arrived before it with a force of about a 
hundred men. Having ascertained tliat tlie jdace 
was still occupied by Mahomet Ali's troops, he sent 
a message tii the killadar announcing his ajijtroacli. 
The Ivilladar ausuered that the Hritish officer would 
be fired at if lie should come witliin range of the 
guns. Not deterred by this threat. Lieutenant 
Flint persevered, and at the verge of the esjdanade 
met a picipiet sent to stop him. The native officer 
representing that lie could not be pennitted to pass. 
Lieutenant Flint answered that tbe oHicer must 
have misapprehemled his onlers, which could onlv 
have been to slop the approaching party till sjitisfied 
that they were friends, of which there could no lonsrer 
beany doubt; and he succcciled in shaking the faith 
of the officer In his oavii conviction of the meaning 
of his orders, so far as to prevail on him to seek an 
authoritative explanation of them. In the meantime 
the English jiarty continued to advance, all mes¬ 
sages of warning, sevenil of which followed the first, 
being met by Lieutenant Flint with a further 
request for explanation. Arrived within musket- 
shot of the ramparts, it was perceived that they 
were manned with troops, and that the gates were 
shut. Here Lieutenant Flint halted, mid de¬ 
manded admission for himself and a few atteiidaiils, 
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to deliver a letter from the Nabob to the killadar. chap. xi. 
This the killadar refused; but, after some parley, 
a^eed to receive the letter between the gate and 
the barrier of the fortress. Here he took his jdace 
on a carpet, attended, for state, by several men of 
rank, and, for protection, by thirty swordsmen and 
one hundred sepoys. Lieutenant Flint advanced to 
the conference with four sepoys only, and, after the 
usual compliments, avowed tliat he had no letter 
from Mahomet AH; but added, that he possessed 
that which under the circumstances was to be consi¬ 
dered as equivalent—the order of his own govern¬ 
ment, written in communication with the Nabob. 

The killadar took a much lower estimate of the value 
of the document, which he was disposed to treat with 
contempt, and, after some slight discussion, was 
about to retire, when Lieutenant Flint suddenly 
sprung on him, and declared that his deatli should 
instantly follow if a baud were raised to rescue him. 

The bayonets of the four British sepoys were at the 
same moment pointed at the breast of the killadar, 
while the powers of his own guards seemed suspended 
by consternation. Before they recovered their self- 
possession, the remainder of the British detachment 
rushed in, and Lieutenant Flint then explained that 
no harm to the killadar was meditated; that, on the 
contrary, if no resistance were offered, he should still 
retain the honour of the command, which was to be 
actually exercised by his English captor. Little 
time was spent in negotiation; the gates were 
opened, and the whole party entered as friends. 
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cii.vr. XI. Ihit for tlio cxtraonlinary moans adopted by Lieu¬ 
tenant Flint the place would liavo jiasscd into the 
liands of Hvder All. The bargain had been made, 
and the act of surrender was to receive the seal of 

the killadar on tlie very dav on wliich he so unox- 

# # 

poctodly found himself within the gra.s]>of the Eng¬ 
lish lieutenant. The former avenged himself for the 
loss of bis anticipated rewiird by ondeavouring to 
excite disaftcctlon in the g;irrison to the English 
cause: but the vigilance ami address of Lieutenant 
I'lint rendered his elforts ineHectual. 

Wandewash had been invested by Ilvder Ali 

« 9 

late in the preceding year, and on the Kith of 

A,i>. i:hi. .lamiary the enemy had entered the ditch by gal- 

h‘ri(‘s in two places, wliile another gallery from the 

south was nearly reatly for the same opemtion. 

The garrison were now anxiously looking for relief, 

and at two oVlock in the morning of the 17th, a 

heavv lire of cannon and musketry was heard in the 
^ • 

direction whence relief was expected. The firing 
continued till day-break, when a column of .about 
three' thousand infantry, having the npjtcarance of 
British sepoys, uith English colours flying, appeared 
and <lrew np behind a village near the east face of 
the fortress, ami discharge*! their cannon at bodies 
of horse making demonstrations as though preparing 
to charge. At the same time the troops in the 
town engjiged in the lines of attack on Wandewash 
ab,andoned their trenches witli precipitation, and 
marched ofl‘in tlie direction of Arcot. The garri¬ 
son wore persuaded that succour had arrived; but 
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there were some circumstance.? in what was passing 
wliicii rendered Lieutenant Flint somewhat more 
than sceptical. He ob-ser^-ed that the fire of the 
g^ns was from a distance not usual in the practice 
of British artillery, and that the shot discharged at 
the approaching bodies of horse grazed in directions 
clear of their ajtpareut object. He found some 
difficulty in impressing bis own belief on his men ; 
but the hesitation of the pretended relief at length 
began to shake even their confidence in its apj)roach. 
He ventured, however, to avail himself of the ojipor- 
tunity to detach a large portion of his .small garri¬ 
son into the works of the western attack, which 
they entered unperceived, destroyed the galleries, 
and set on fire the materials accumulated for filling 
the ditch. The smoke from this ojieration wa,s the 
first intimation to the enemy of what was in pro¬ 
gress, and large bodies of meu, who were jdaced in 
ambush in every direction, immediately rushed to 
recover the works. The signal for the return of 
the party from the garri.son was thereupon made 
and promptly obeyed, and the party, after scouring 
the trenches of the southern attack, and killing or 
making prisoners every one who had been left con¬ 
cealed either there or in the lines of the western 
attack, rejoined their comrades without the loss of 
a man. During three or four days succeeding the 
defeat of this notable scheme the enemy was assi¬ 
duously employed in repairing the damage which his 
works had sustained; but on the 22nd of January the . 
batteries and trenches were evacuated, and the tents 
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(ii VP. XI. anil l)a"s:a"o sent ofV in the direction of Arcot. The 
enemy Imd learned the capture ofCaran;;nlv. and on 
tltc 2lJrd fliey most opportunely disappeared, leavinn; 
the pirrison of Wandewash with only one day’s con¬ 
sumption of aininnnitioii. On the 24th Sir Eyre 
Coote arrived, and had the satisfaction of still 
seeiii" the llritish lla" Hyin" on the ramparts. 
Twenty-one yeai-s hefore, on the same day of the 
same month, the vetenin commander had raised the 
sie^e of \\ andewash hy one of the most memora])Ie 
of his victories, and he now encamped on the same 
spot vvliich he had then occn))ied. 

A I'rench fleet at this time a]»peared ofl’ Madras, 
hut it hrousiht no land force. Sir Eyre Coote having 
relieved IVrmacoil. one of the fortivsses invested 
hy Ilyder Ali. proceeded to restore order at l*on- 
dicherrv. which had heen shaken hv the removal of 

• r 

the garrison to other duty. His next object was to 
protect Cuddalore, which was likely to ho a source 
of annoyance in the hands of the enemy. Here 
he WHS greatly pressed hy want of provisions, and a 
long interval passed undistinguished by any thing 
worthy of record in a history not exclusively mili- 
t:iry. Ilajipily the commander of the French fleet 
had not suffered the example of his predecessors 
to he lost upon him. About three weeks after his 
arrival he had suddenly departed for the Islands, and 
thus afforded op|)ortunity for the ]:)nglish army to 
receive supplies by sea. 

The first occurrence which broke the monotony 
of repose took place about the middle of June. The 
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fortified pagoda of Chilambnim was reported to be chap. 
garrisoned by only a few Imndred irregular troops, 
and as tliere was no considerable body of tlie enemy 
in its vicinity, Sir Ejto Coote lioped to be able to 
carr)' it by a coup de main. The attack was con¬ 
ducted by the commandCr-in-chief liiniself, but it 
failed. Some intention e.xistcd of renewin'’’it: l)ut 

better information of the state of the garri.son, 
nlucli was far more numerous than had been suj)- 
posed, and comprised, conti-arv to Sir Eato Coole’s 
belief, a large number of regular troops, led to the 
abandonment of further attempts against the jdace. 

During the inactivity of the British army, Ilvder 
Ali had been characteristically employed in a variety 
of minor enterprize.s, of which the acquisition of 
booty formed one principal object. On hearing of 
the attack on Chilambrum, lie made a forced move¬ 
ment of a hundred miles in two days and a half 
placed himself between the English army and Cndda- 
loro, and began to fortify a position not more than 
three miles from the British encampment,at the same 
time covering the whole country with his cavaliy. 

The situation of the English army was now most criti¬ 
cal : its possible destruction was contemplated, even 
by its own commander; and wliile part of the squa¬ 
dron under Sir Edward Hughes was to cover Cud- 
dalore, the remainder was to watch the operations 
of the army, and to receive, if necessarj', the rem¬ 
nant that might bo left from defeat, should that 
result await it. The batteiy-guns were embarked ; 
and divested of eveiy impediment to rapid motion, 

VOL. II. s 
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cii\p. XI. au attempt was to be made, eitlier to turn or force 
tlie enemy’s position, or to bring on a general action. 

A- 1 ). 1 / 81 . At seven o'clock on the morning of the 1st July 
the British army liad p.assed out of its encampments. 
At this time the cominander-in-chief M’as utterly 
ignorant of the nature of the enemy’s works, and 
was not oven aware of their precise position, 
for Ilvder Aii’s eavalrv liad closed all avenue's of 
intelligence. After marching about a mile and a 
half the works became clearly distinguishable, and 
Sir Byre Cootc spent considcnible time in a careful 
riromifiissnncf. His army wa.s <luring this period 
exposeil to a distant but continuous cannonade, but 
the b'nglisb artillery did not return a single shot. 
Tlio .accidental discovery of a road. Mbich Hydor 

« 9 

Ali bad made for some purpose of Ins own, facili¬ 
tated the attack of the Bnglisb, which w.as made 
in two columns. Tlie battle niged for six hours, and 
every inch of ground was tiercely contested. “ Every 
individual in the Company’s ser\‘ico,” says one 
chronicler of the battle, “ fought as if the fate of 
the day had dejionded on his single elforts.”* Their 
energy met its reward in a brilliant victory. At four 
o’clock the enemy’s line gave way, and a precipi¬ 
tate retreat followed. Ilvder Ali had throughout 
the day viewed the battle from a small eminence, 
where, seated cross-legged on a low stool, he wit¬ 
nessed the gradual yielding and ultimate flight of 
his vast anny. That which he saw was so much at 
variance with that which he had anticipated that ho 
• Memoirs of the War in Asia, vol. i. page 197. 
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could scarcely believe liis senses; and at la.st, M'hen chap. xi. 
some of his followers suggested that it was time to 
move, the intimation was met bv a torrent of tliat 
vulgar abuse which always constituted tlie stn))le of 
Hydcr Ali’s eloquence. A groom, whose long ser¬ 
vice had conferred on him the privilege of disre¬ 
garding ceremony when danger was at hand, saved 
his master from the fate wliieli he seemed deter¬ 
mined to invite. Seizing the feet of the chief, he 
forced on his slippers, observing, as he thus equipped 
him for flight, “We will beat them to-morrow; in tlie 
meanwhile mount your horse.” The advice of the 
faithful menial was followed, and Ilyder Ali wa.s soon 
at a distance from the impending danger. 

The English army engaged on that day amounted 
to about eight thousand men. The army of I lyder Ali 
was at least eight times that number. Tlie enemy 
had forty-seven pieces of cannon of heavy calibre; 
the English guns were lighter, but rather more nu¬ 
merous—they were fifty-five in number. A small 
schooner from the British squadron opened her fire 
upon a mass of Hyder Ali’s cavalry when they were 
wavering, and the broadside was fatal to a distin¬ 
guished commander and a considerable number of 
men. This unexpected attack, magnified by the 
fears of those upon whom it was made, led them to 
believe and report that the fire of the entire squadron 
was turned upon them. 

The loss of the English in the battle of the 1st 
of July was comparatively trifling. About three 
hundred was the total amount of both killed and 

s 2 
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CHAP, XI. wounded. Tlic loss of tlie enemy cannot be stated 
with eertaintv. b»it it is believed that in estiinatinjr 
it at ten tliousaml the triitli is not exceeded. 

A.D. On the 22nd of June Tijijmo Sultan had renewed 

the siege of Waiidewash. On the night of the IGth 
of July an atteni|d was made to carry the ])lace hy 
an escalade at all acces>ihle ])oiuts. It failetl: each 
column, as it approached, was received with a dis¬ 
charge of giape. and irretrievable confusion fol¬ 
lowed. Orders to renew (he attemjit at escalade on 
the ensuing day produced indications of mutiny, the 
moral inlluence of Ilv«ler Ali’s late defeat coming 
in aid of the <li'JCouragement occasioned by the 
failure which Tipjioo’s attempts had already expe- 

rience<l. On the iSth of Julv Sir Kvre Coote 

• » 

arrived at Caningoly, on his way to eili'ct a junction 
with a detachment which had arrived from llengai; 
anrl on the same day Tippoo Sultan decamped from 
Wandewash, leaving the garrison the emplopient 
of destroying a number of Avorks, whieli had been 
constructed with vast labour before the design of 
attack by escalade had been entertained. Hyder 
Ali had made pre))amtions for intercepting Sir Eyre 
Coote by tlie route which it was expected ho would 
take. The Hritish general avoided them by taking 
another road, which enabled him to arrive safely at 
Pulicat, where he was joined hy the expected rein¬ 
forcement. 

Thus strengthened, Sir Eyre Coote was still un¬ 
able to attempt either of two objects of great im¬ 
portance, the relief of Vellore or the siego of Arcot. 
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Tripassorc, a fortress of some importance, seemed to chap. xi. 
offer an easier acquisition, and on the lOtli of August 
he appeared before it On the morning of the 22nd, a 
breacli having been effected, a flag of truce appeared, 
proposing a surrender, upon terms that had j)reviouslv 
been offered, but which were now refused, and uncon¬ 
ditional surrender within a quarter of an liour de¬ 
manded. The instant after tlie answer was <lis]»atched, 
it was reported that large bodic.s of the enemy were 
in sight, and on reconnoitering, the advanced guard 
of liyder Ali’s anny was perceived in full inarch, 
i here was now not a moment to lose — Sir Eyre 
Coote issued orders to storm instantly; and the troops 
had just emerged from the trenches, when the flag 
of truce returned with the declaration of surrender, 
and the assailants ascended the breach without op¬ 
position. On perceiving this, the enemy withdreAv. 

The question which had jwotracted the surrender 
was, whether the garrison should or should not be 
prisoners of war. The re.sult had left them prisoners; 
but to provide food for one thousand four hundred 
men wa.s an additional difficulty, which the exhaust¬ 
ed state of the British commissariat was little able 
to bear. Sir Eyre Coote proposed to Ilyder Ali to 
exchange them for an equal number of British 
troops; but the Mysorean chief did not set on his 
garrison at Tripassore sufficient value to induce him 
even to wish to preserve their lives. In answer to 
Sir Eyre Coote’s proposal, he said, “ The men taken 
at Tripa.s.sore are faithless and unworthy; they know 
that they dare not approach me; they are your 
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tHAR'xr. prisoners, and I atlvise you to ])ut every one of 
them to death speedily.” 

Ilyder Ali liad taken up tlie same fortunate posi¬ 
tion which lie had formerly occupied when opposed 
by Sir Hector Munro, an<l there, on tlie 27tli of 
A. D. 1781. Aupfiist, a battle was fou<rlit, the result of which was, 
that the enemy were driven from their position, 
ami the Knfrlish left in possession of the field. But 
the victory thereupon claimed l)y the En^rlish was 
not very decisive, and the claim is contested by tlie 
Mysoreans, who allege the battle to have been a 
drawn one.* It rather tended to restore to the 
enemy a jiortion of the confidence whieli had been 
lost by the battle of tlie 1st of July; and when, two 
days after tlie engagement. Sir Eyre Cootc retunicd 
to Tripassore. he did not jiossess a day’s provisions 
for his fighting men, while the non-military persons 
attached to the camp had been without food for 
two days. Under these dispiriting circumstances, 
Sir Eyre Cootc, “ feeling the conviction,” says Colo¬ 
nel Wilks, “ that he was wasting bis large store of 
character, and what little remained of life, by con¬ 
tinuing in command of troojis unprovided with all 
but amis,” proceeded to the presidency to repre¬ 
sent the inutility of kcejiing together an anny 
incapable, for want of stores, of effecting any thing, 
and to express bis own desire to be relieved from the 
command of it. A new governor, Lord Macartney, 
bad arrived at Madras; his advice prevailed on the 

* So stated by Colonel Wilks, who liad examined the My* 
iiorc&n authorities. 
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veteran soldier to make further trial of the practi¬ 
cability of keeping the army together, and rendering 
its services beneficial. Sir Ejtc Coote returned, 
and on the 27th of September, near the hill of 
Sholingur, once more put Hyder Ali to the rout, 
having taken him in a great degree by surprise. 
The loss of the enemy was believed to be not less 
than five thousand, that of the English was not more 
than a hundred. By .sacrificing a large number of his 
cavalry in charges having no object but to gain time 
to secure the guns, Hyder Ali was enabled to carry 
off nearly all his artillery. The Engli.'^h took throe 
cavalry standards and one gun, all which, together 
Bith the honour of the victor)’, Sir Eyre Coote pro¬ 
fessed himself willing to have parted with for five 
days’ supply of rice. The English army kept the field 
for some time after this battle, principally occupied 
in endeavours to procure the moans of subsistence, 
and continually misled on this and other points by 
false intelligence. Late in November it returned 
into cantonments, near Madras. 

The English were now at war with the Dutch as 
well as the French. Sadrass and Pulicat, both 
Dutch possessions, had been taken soon after the 
arrival of Lord Macartney, and to these were added 
in October, 1781, the more important settlement of 
Negapatam. This capture was effected by a military 
force under the command of Sir Hector Munro, 
aided by the fleet under Sir Edward Hughes. The 
army commanded by Sir Hector Munro included a 
detachment under Colonel Braitliwaite, which had 


CH.\P. XI. 


A.D. 1781. 
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CH.^xi. been cTiipInyod with some success in Taiijore. 
louanls the close of the year. Trinconialeo and 
l ort Ostenl)urn:li. Dutch jiosscssions in Ceylon, Mere 
added to the eoiiqucsfs of the En"Iisb. 

Sir Kyre Coote had iiro|)osed to proceed to 
to concert, i( j)ossih|e, M'itli the governor- 
geiienil, some plan for relieving the army from tlie 
omharnissnients and privations Mhich deprived it of 
eflicieiicy, and Masted its energy in an unremitting 
search after food. The state of his health, too, M'hich 
had sunk under the fatigues to wliich he had been 
subjected, suggested the expediency of eliangc; but 
tile dangers which threatened Vellore, and the neces¬ 
sity ot relieving it. deterniined the general to remain 

ill person. He rejoined the army 
A.D,i:s 2 . on the :»ml of January. On the nth he Mas seized 
with apoiilexy, and remained insensible two liours. 
He recovered sulliciently to be able to march the 
next day, and on the lltli arrived Mitli supplies 
under the Malls of A'ellorc; this being the very day 
which liad bemi declared by the commandant to bo 
the last to M'hich lie could protract tho defence 
unless relieved. Sir Eyre Coote commenced his re¬ 
turn to Madras on the I3tli, and arrived there on tho 
Ultli, after encountering some opposition from llydcr 
Ali, Mhich Mas promptly overcome. 


On the coast of Malabar tho cause of Hyder Ali 
lia<l not prospered. The native chiefs exerted tlicm- 
selves vigorously, and the English settlement of 
J ellielierry Mas for tyvo years bravely defended by 
means njiparently very inadequate. Early in 1782, 
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reinforcements arrived under Major Abingtoii, and chap, x 
not only was the siege raised, but tlie whole of the 
enemy’s cannon, amounting to sixty pieces, a.s well 
as the whole of their baggage, fell into the hands of 
the English. But this success was counterbalanced 
by a misfortune which overtook the corjis of Colo¬ 
nel Braithwaite in Tanjore. Tliis, like many other 
mischances which befel the English, was attribut¬ 
able to the fact of those who furnished the British 
commanders Mith intelligence being the servants 
and spies of the enemy. Colonel Braithwaite, with 
about two thousand men, encamped upon a ]>lain, 
where his pretended emissaries assured him that he 
was secure. An intelligent native, unconnected with 
the army, warned him of his danger, but in vain; 
it was impossible to shake the colonel’s faith in his 
ordinary channels of information; and the man who 
would have saved him having protested against the 
rejection of his advice, mounted his horse and sought 
his own security in flight from the spot whicli was 
shortly to be devoted to carnage. Wnipt in the 
confidence of fancied security. Colonel Bniithwaito 
awoke not from his delusion till he found himself 
surrounded by the army of Tippoo Sultan. Retreat 
vvas impossible, and nearly the whole of the English 
corps was cut to pieces. The kindly attentions of 
the French officers attached to the army of Tij)j)oo 
Sultan were, on this occasion, again exerted to stop 
the indiscriminate slaughter and to minister to the 
relief of the wounded. 

An expedition had been disiiatched from England 
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CHAP. XI. uiulcr Commodore Johnston and General Meadows, 
of whieli one object was to attack the Dutch settle¬ 
ment at the Cape. Ancdlier expedition had been 
dispatclied from I'nince, ])artly for service in the 
East, but desipied in the first instance to protect the 
Cape from attack; and arriving before the English 
expedition, this object was attained. Commodore 
Johnston having made prizes of .some Dutch ves.se!s, 
thereupon returned to England with three frigates: 
the remaining ships, together with the troops, pro¬ 
ceeded to India. The French having left some 
troops to reinforce the garrison at the Cape, ])ro- 
ceeded to the Islands, and there having added to 
tlieir strength, they inirsucil their course to their 
ultimate destination. 

The I’rench Heet, under Mens. SuHVein. was en¬ 
countered by Sir Edward Hughes, who captured six 
vessels—none of them sliips of war, but one a trans¬ 
port, full of troops, the loss of which was a severe 
blow to the French force. The French admiral, 
however, succeeded in landing at Porto Novo three 
thousand men, two thousand of them Europeans, 
the remainder Africans. This being performed, lie 
departed in search of a fleet of English merchantmen, 
tlic arrival of which on the coast was reported. Sir 
Edward Hughes soon afterwards sailed to relieve 
Trineomaiee, and happily fell in with the fleet for 
which the French commander was seeking. It con¬ 
sisted of seven Indiamcn and two liiic-of-battle 
ships. Tlie latter the English admiral took with him, 
and pursuing his course, came up with the French 
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fleet about fifteen leagues from Trincomalce. A chap. xi. 
sanguinary battle ensued, and tenninatecl without 
any decisive results, both fleets being too much 
crippled to renew the contest- The English fleet 
retired to Trincomalee to rej)air damage; the 
French, for the same purpose, to Bathiolo, a ])ort of 
Ceylon, still in the possession of the Dutch. 

On land, the progress of events was less favour¬ 
able to the English. The French force had joined 
the anny of Hyder AH, Cuddalore had fallen to 
them, and the loss of that place was followed by 
that of Pemiacoil. The allies then presented them¬ 
selves before Wandewash; but Sir E}tc Coote ap¬ 
proaching, they did not choose to wait his arrival, 
but withdrew towards Pondicherry. There they were 
followed by the veteran commander of the British 
forces, who came in sight of them encamped in a 
strong position in the neighbourhood of Kellinoor. 

A movement by Sir Eyre Coote, menacing Amw, 
drew upon him an attack, which ended in the dis¬ 
comfiture of the enemy with severe loss. A nego¬ 
tiation had been in progress for the purchase of 
Arn6e, but the vicinity of Hyder Ali rendered the 
killadar afraid to comjileto it. A few days after¬ 
wards the grand guard of Sir Eyre Coote w’as drawn 
into an ambuscade and destroyed. The English 
army was now pervaded by sickness to an alarming 
degree. Its next march was to Wandewash, from 
whence it returned to the vicinity of Madras. 

The subsequent naval operations are Httlo more 
interesting than those which took place on land. 
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Tlie P’rench nioditatod an attack upon Ncgapatain. 
but tlio dci^in;!! wa'i fnistratt'd by tlio apj>car.uice 
of Sir Edward Hu^ln's. A battle took place, end¬ 
ing, like so many of tlie naval engagements of the 
time, without a ca|iture on eitlier side, and leav¬ 
ing tlie claim to victory doubtful. Mons. SuUrein 
was more successful in an attack upon Trincomalee. 
uhich lie compelled to surrender. Tlie English 
admiral arrived immediately afterwards, and. from 
the state of the light, being unable to perceive tlio 
Minptoms of cliaiige. stood in to the harbour. In the 


morning, the French colours Hying on shore, as well 

as ill the aiichonige, told distinctly bv whom the 

• • 

jdiice was garrisoneil. An action between the two 
fleets followed, but concluded in the usual indeci¬ 
sive manner—the French returning to Cuddaloro 
ami the English to Madras. As a naval cotninaiider, 


the b reach admiral, Motts. Sullrein, ajipearsin a far 
more respectable light than most of his predecessors 
in India; but one of his acts cast^i upon his memory 
a stain, for which no professional merit can atone. 
He had jiroposed to Lord Macartney u cartel for the 
exchange of prisoners. Some delay took place in 
conscijucnce of the necessity of referring to Sir Eyre 
Coote. The English general wished the English pri- 
soiiei's in the custody of Hyder Ali to bo iiteluded in 
the exeliange; but this jiroposiil, it is believed, 
was rejected by M. Siiirrein. To whatever cause, 
however, the failure is attributable, it is certain 
the negotiation ended without any arrangement 
being completed. RI. Sufireiu thereupon lauded 
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his prisoners at Ciuldalorc, and deliberately trans- chap. xi. 
ferred them to Hyder Ali, by whom they were 
marched in chains to Mysore. M. SufTrein was not 
ignorant of the fate to which he consigned his 
wretched prisoners. Several of his coiintrnnen, 
greatly to their honour, interposed their endeavours 
to shake the determination of the French admiral, by 
depicting the horrors to Avhicli Hyder Ali s English 
prisoners were subjected. Their efforts were fruit¬ 
less, and M. Sufirein doomed his prisoners to cap¬ 
tivity in Mysore, and his own character to universal 
reprobation. “ The whole civilized world,” says 
Colonel Wilks, “ must unite in its abhorrence of 
delivering to the custody of a barbarian, notorious 
for his contempt of” the customary laws of war 
among civilized nations, “ prisoners entitled to 
honourable treatment from an honourable enemy.” 

Sir Eyre Coote’s health was now too much shaken 
to permit of his continuing longer in the state of men¬ 
tal and corjjoreal excitement in which lie had been 
placed since his arrival on the coast of Coromandel. 

In aggravation of the toils of war, he had been en¬ 
gaged in a series of disj)utes with the governor of 
Madras. Sir E}Te Coote had been invested by the go¬ 
vernment of Bengal with extraordinary powers, very 
properly entrusted, with reference to some of the par¬ 
ties in the government of Madras, but which the 
general was disposed to maintain pertinaciously, and 
somewhat offensively, against the claims of Lord 
Macartney, a man neither tainted nith the corruption 
in which his immediate predecessors W’ere steeped, 
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nor deficient, as tlicv had hccn, in ability for his liigh 
office. The governor Avas greatly annoyed; but, 
having inucli the advantage of his opponent in point 
of teinjter, no direct breacli took place. On tiie 
contrary, Lord Macartney invariably treated the 
general Avith the most pnnctilious respect, though 
lie occ.a-sionally sntlered some fragments of blame 
to t'seapo him, clothed, hoAvcver. in the most cour¬ 
tier-like terms. Occasionally too he A’cntufed to act 
Avithout consnlting the commander-in-chief. Ho 
thus acted in the attack on Negapatam. the re- 


.sult of aaIucIi AA'as honourable to his judgment. But 
such insubordination Avaa very disagreeable to Sir 
Lyre Coote, Avho Avas disposed to exercise hi.s 
poAvei-s in a manner Avliich Avould have rendered the 


maintenance of a govenior at Madras a piece of 
useless expense and pageantry. These broils Avero 
suspended by the departure of Sir Lyre Coote for 
Bengal, the command of the army dcvolA’ing on 
General Stuart. 


A.D.irB 2 . Early in the year 1782, a British force, com¬ 
manded by Colonel Humbei'stone, being part of 
that dispatched from England under General Moa- 
doAvs, liad landed at Calicut. Tliey joined the 
troops previously under the command of Major 
Abington, and Colonel Humberstone took the com¬ 
mand of the Avhole. The reinforcement had been 
destined to assist in the operations in progress on the 
eastern side of India and at Ceylon; but the officers, 
with that independence of authority Avhich was not 
then unusual in India, took the course which has 
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been described. Some success at first attended the chap. xi. 
operations of this force; but it was, after a time, 
compelled to make a rapid retreat before the army 
of Tippoo Sultan. Colonel Humberstone returned 
to the coast with about three hundred men, the 
remnant of one thousand with which bo had landed 
a short time before. Colonel Macleod had been 
sent by Sir Eyre Coote to take the command, and 
he resisted a night attack on his position by Tippoo 
Sultan with spirit and success. Further attacks 
were apprehended, and Sir Edward Hughes, who 
now appeared off the coast with his squadron, joined 
Colonel Macleod with a reinforcement of four hun¬ 
dred and fifty Europeans, when circumstances were 
unexpectedly changed by the sudden departure of 
Tippoo Sultan to the eastward. This retrograde 
movement was caused by the receipt of intelligence 
of the death of Hyder Ali, who closed his ruffian 
life at an age not falling short by many years of that 
of Auningzebo. To avert confusion, it was im¬ 
portant to conceal his death till his successor was 
on the spot to maintain his claim. The body was 
accordingly deposited in a chest filled with aromatics, 
and sent from the camp under an escort in a manner 
similar to that in which valuable plunder was con¬ 
voyed. All the business of the state went on as 
usual, and inquirers after the health of the chief 
were answered, that though extremely weak, he was 
in a state of slow but progressive amendment. 

Of the few persons entrusted with the secret, 
one only, named Mahomed Ameen, proved faithless. 
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CHAP. XI. Tliis person, m!io conimaiHled four thousan<l liorsc, 
fonnod a project, with sonic othci-s. to take ofTby as¬ 
sassination those who proYisionally administered the 
govemnient. and to assume their power in the name 
of Ilyder Ali’s second son, a young man of weak 
intellect, in whose hands em|)ire would have been 
but an empty name. The plot was detected; the 
conspirators seized and .«cnt off in irons; the belief 
that llvder Ali still lived beim; encourntred bv these 
acts being represented as the con.se(jucnces of Ins 
personal orders. The army marched in the direc¬ 
tion of Tippoo Sultan's advance, and the i)alanquin 
of Ilyder Ali occupied its accustomed place, care 
being taken to restrain too close approach, lest the 
repo.se of tlie royal patient should be disturbed and 
his recovery impeded l>y noise or interruption. At 
length the illusion was disjH'lled by the arrival of 
Ilyder Ali s successor, who assumed the sovereignty 
which awaited liim with an extraordinan'all'ectation 
of humility and grief. 

The death of llvder Ali afforded a favourable 
(•pportunity to the English for striking a vigorous 
blow, but it was not improved. Tlie govemnient 
pressed u|K)n General Stuart the expediency of the 
immediate march of the army; Imt the answer of the 
general was, that he did not believe that Ilyder Ali 
wa.s dead, and if he were, tlie army would be ready 
for action in proper time. The recommendation to 
march was repeated, and General Stuart then de¬ 
clared himself astonished that there could bo so 
little reflection as to talk of undertakings against 
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the enemy in the actual state of the army and tlie chap. xi. 
countr)'. Thus was opportunity throMu away: Avlien 
it was lost, the army was put in motion. On the 15th 
January, thirteen days after the arrival of Tippoo a. D. I'es. 
Sultan m his father’s camp, and his unopposed ac¬ 
cession to the government, the English army 
made its first march, for the purpose of conveying 
provisions to Tripassore, its first intermediate de- 
])dt, and it was not till thirty-four days after the 
arrival of Tippoo Sultan, and sixty days after the 
death of Hyder Ali, that any step of importance was 
taken towards the attainment of the objects of the 
campaign. 

General Stuart wa.s well disposed to assume the 
extraordinary powers which had been exercised by 
Sir Eyre Coote; but he had no pretence for claiming 
them, and Lord Macartney was naturally indis))osed 
to yield to his desire for absolute authority. lie ac¬ 
cordingly assumed the direction of all military mea¬ 
sures, leaving to the general only the duty of execut¬ 
ing them. In one of the plans most early acted upon, 
both the governor and General Stuart concurred. 

It was that for the desti-uction of the forts of Caran- 
goly and Wandewash; a proceeding severely con¬ 
demned by the government of Bengal, and by 
almost every individual who has passed a Judgment 
upon it. 

Two events now occurred, calculated to dispirit the 
English and give confidence to their enemies. Sir 
Eyre Coote, having improved in health, returned to 
Madras in the Company’s armed ship Risohidon, 

VOL. n. T 
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ciiAi*. XI. which bore also a lar^e supply of money. Towards 
the close of the voya/je the Rpsuhilion was clui^ed 
during two days and nights by a French ship <if 
the line. The anxiety of the general kept him 
constantly on deck, where the excessive heat of the 
(lay and the heavy damps of the night, combined 
with the agitation consequent on the circumstances 
of the voyage, gave to his enfeebled fnuiie a shock 
from which nature wa« unable to recover. The sliij) 
arrived in safety at Madms, ainl two davs afterwards 
Sir l!)yre Coote expired.* 

The other event nderred to was the arrival of M. 
Ihissy, to take the command of the French troops in 
India, accompanied by reinforcements from the Isle 
of I'rance. (leneral Stuart had tak(m up a jmsition 
to the south of ('uddalore: M. Hussy t(K)k bis on 
a spot not far distant, and liegan to erect field-works, 
with great skill and mpidity. Here he was attacked 
A.i), irsA. by the Knglish, on the 13th of June, with success, 
part of the French W(»rks being carried, and .scveml of 
their guns taken. On the day on which this conflict 
took place, the fleet under M. Sutfrein made its ap¬ 
pearance, and a few days afterwards, having received 
(HI board twelve hundred men from the force under 
M. Hussy, an action with the English fleet took place. 
The fight was maintained with much spirit, and closed 

* Sir Ryrc Cootc commanded in an eminent degree tlic re* 
spect and afiection of the Native troops. Colonel VVilka states 
that tlic portrait of Sir £}tc Coote was hung up in the £x« 
change at Madras, and that no sepoy who had semd under 
him ever entered the room without making lus obcisnuce to Cootc 
Halmdur. 
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at iiiglit in the accustomed manner; both parties 
being severely crippled, while neither had gjiiiied 
any decided advantage. On the following day Sir 
Eduard Hughes sought to renew the battle, but in 
vain, and being unable, from the state of ins sliijis 
and the want of water, to remain where he was, he 
reluctantly bore away for the Madras roads. M. 
Sulfrein now returned the twelve hundred men, 
who had been furnished by M. Bussy, and landed 
from the fleet two tliousjuid four hundred more. 
J bus strengthened, the French general, on the 
25th of June, made a vigorous sortie with his 
best troops. The attack on the English trenches 
was pushed with vigour, but not a single point was 
forced, and the French sustained a heavj’ loss.* 

• An incident connected with this attack, and which, in addi¬ 
tion to the interest derived from its romantic diameter, merits 
notice, from the historical reputation of one of the parties, is thus 
related by Colonel Wilks: » Among the wounded prisoners was 
a young Frencli scijcant. wlio so particularly attracted the notice 
of Colonel Wangenheim, commandant of the Hanoverian troojis 
in the English service, by his interesting appearance and manners, 
that he ordered the young man to be conveyed to his own tents, 
where he was treated with attention and kindness until his recovery 
and release. Many years afterwards, when the French array, 
under Bernadottc, entered Hanover, General Wangenheim, among 
others, attended the levee of the conqueror. ' You have 8cr\'ed 
a great deal, said Bernadottc, on his being presented, ‘ and, as 
I understand, in India.’ ‘ I have served there.' ' At Cuddalore ? ’ 

I was there. ' Have you any recollection of a wounded scijeant 
whom you took under your protection in the course of that 
service ?’ The circumstance was not immediately present to the 
general’s mind; but on recollection, he resumed: * I do, indeed, 
rcmcmlier the circumstance, and a very fine young man he was, 

I have entirely lost sight of him ever since; but it would give 

t2 
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( IIVI’. XI. A brief retrns|)oet of the ])ro"rcs? of tlio wnr on tlio 
A.D. i:a.v. western side of India duriii" the year 1783 will now 
1)0 expedient. On tlie news of the advance of Tippoo 
Sultan, the government of Boinbav had dispatclied 
(lenenil Mathews witli a force for the relief of Colonel 
Humbersfone, at Paniani. Tijipoo Sultan had with- 
ilrawn before his arrival, and seveml jilaees of some 
iinj)ortance fell almost witliout resistance into the 
liands of the Knglisli. On becoming acqnaiiitc’d 
with the death of Ilyder Ali. the government of 
Bombay sent positive orders to General Mathews 
to discontinue all operations on the coast, and make 
ail immediate push for Bednore. According to 
almost invariable practice, the general and the go¬ 
vernment under which he acted took dillercnt views. 
He protested against the orders which he had 
received, l)ut proceeded to execute them with 
promptness, almost amounting to ])recipitation. 
Bednore surrendered on terms; Mangalore, and 
some otlicr places, also yielded on capitulation; 
but a few it was necessary to carry by the sword. 
Among the latter was Anantpore, where the English 
assailants were accused of having acted with great 
barbarity. A large part of the enormities ascribed 

roc pleasure to hear of his welfare.' ' 'Hint young scijeant,’ said 
Bemndottc. ’ was tlie person who lias now the honour to address 
you, who is happy in this public opportunity of acknowledging 
the obligation, and will omit no means within his power of testi¬ 
fying his gratitude to General Wnngenheim.”’ The seijcant 
had become one of the most distinguished of the generals of 
France—it is almost unnecessary to remind the reader that he 
subsequently attained the exercise of sovereign power in Swctlcn. 
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to them were absolutely false; a portion, which chap. xi. 
seems, unhappily, to be true, is ascribable to a con- 
flict of authorities, arising out of the unsettled cir¬ 
cumstances of the times, which led the English to 
believe that they were subjected to treachery * 

Bednore was retained by the English about three 
months. Tipjioo Sultan returned from the Car¬ 
natic with a force which General Mathews was in no 
condition to resist; and on the 3rd of Jlay the Eng¬ 
lish garrison marched out of Bednore, on conditions 
dictated by the conqueror. These conditions Ti])poo 
Sultan found a pretext for violating, and having 
charged the English officers with enriching them¬ 
selves by the plunder of the public treasurv, he 
marched them off in irons to distant places.f 
The next effort of Tippoo Sultan was directed to 
the reduction of Mangalore. It was ably defended 
by Colonel Campbell, and after sustaining a pro¬ 
tracted siege, was unexpectedly relieved from a part 
of the besieging force by the arrival of news of the 

• A story, for some time believed, and wliich has found a 

permanent record in the Annual Register of 1783. of the massacre 

of four hundred beautiful women, has not the slightest foundation 
in truth. 

t A nunute investigatioD of this charge would occupy much 
space without any adequate advantage. The native governor of 
Bednore had certainly provided amply for himself out of its treasury, 
though he lost a large part of his acquUitions in his flight from hu 
master. It was pretty generally believed that General Mathews 
was not indisposed to improve his fortune; but that officer, in a 
memorandum drawn up during his captivity, declared the govern¬ 
ment indebted to him for advances from his private resources, to 
the amount of 33,000 rupees. 
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CH.^XI. conclusion of j)eacc between Enfrlanrl nnd France. 

It is sjiid tliat the communication of this intelligences 
was deferred for ten days, during which the siege 
was hotly pressed. Tip])oo Sultan w:is bewildered by 
the loss of his luiropean friends, :ind not knowing 
what to do, consented to an armistice, c.xtendin" to 
Mangalore. Uiiore, and the British forts in Mala¬ 
bar. 

On the easleni side of India, the intelligence of 
peace in ]-mr{»pe arrived immediately after the un¬ 
successful sallv made hv Jl. Ihissv on the hhi-dish. 
But j)eace between the conllicting autliorities of 

Madras there was none, (leneral Stuart, always 

♦ 

anxious to possess the extensive poweiN enjoyed bv 

his jiredecessor, liad recpiested tliat a corps under 

Colonel I'ullarton should lie placed under his onleis. 

The ajiplication u-as comi»lied with reluctantlv, and 

% 

the general was enjoined not to use the discretionary 
power with which he was invested, except in case of 
urgent necessity. Such a case, he alleged, occurred, 
and he instnieteil Colonel Fullarton to move to¬ 
wards him. The govcniment, at the same time, 
issued orders dia'cting Colonel Fullarton to move in 
a difleivnt direction. Embarrassed by these coutra- 
<lictory instructions—one set emanating from the 
civil authority, which he was at all times bound to 
obey, another from the chief military autliority, who 
had a right to command him in ea.se of emergency 
—Colonel Fullarton had only to make choice of 
whom he should disobey. IIo chose to violate the 
instructions of bis govcniment; and probably he did 
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well, acting on the presumption that General Stuart chap. xi. 
would not require his scn’ices if they were not nc- 
cessary. But the conduct of General Stuart, on this 
and various other occasions, had given great ofienee 
at the presidency, and he was summoned to rejjair 
thither to explain or justify his disobedience. He 
manifested no more alacrity in obeying this than 
fonner orders from the same authority, but at last 
proceeded to Madra.s, where the various points of 
<lispute were fiercely discussed. Finally, the gover¬ 
nor proposed the dLsmissal of the general, and the 
other members of committee concuri-ed. The de¬ 
nounced officer, however, avowed his dctennination 
to retain the command of the king’s troops, not¬ 
withstanding the decision of the government; and 
Sir John Burgoyne, the second officer in rank, de¬ 
clared that he should obey the orders of General 
Stuart. The dispute was cut short by the goveriiinent 
arresting General Stuart, and detaining him as a j)ri- 
soner till an opportunity offered for his |)roceeding to 
J^ngland. It is remarkable that the officer, against 
whom the government of Madras felt necessitated 
to adopt a measure so severe, should have been the 
same who, some years before, had executed the revo¬ 
lutionary orders of the majority in council, by arrest¬ 
ing the then governor of Madras, Lord Pigot.* 

* Ihc aingular fortune of Qeneral Stuart is said to have called 
into action all the light wit that Madras could muster in the ina- 
mifocture of epigrams. The second son of Mahomet All is rc- 
iwrtcd to have recorded his view of the alTair iu the best English 
>vliicli he could commaud. 
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terms of tho armistice concliuletl with 
Tip{)oo Sultan, on the western side of India, ar¬ 
rangements were made for the jieriodical siipiijy of 
iManpiore with provisions. These an-angeinents 
were rendered ineffective by the most scandalous 
evjisions on the part of the besiegers, who continued 
moreover to carry on their works without rcsj)ect to 
the engagements subsisting between them and the 
besieged. Ilelief was anxiously expected in Manga¬ 
lore from llomb,ay; but from some causes, which it 
is difficult satisfactorily to explain, nothing effective 
Ma.s done. This supiiiencss has been ascribed to 
respect for an article in the ]>reliminaries between 
iMiglaml and France, in which it was stipulated that 
four months .should be allowed to the belligerent 
powers of Ilindostan to accede to the pacification. 
The government of Madras gave notice of this arti¬ 
cle to Tippoo Sultan’s political agent, and thought 
tit to date the commencement of the period of four 
A.n. months from tho 2iid of August. A singular libe¬ 
rality wa.s displaye<l in fixing this date, as Tippoo 
Sultan had acknowledged being noquainted with the 
peace twenty-four days before tlic 2nd of August, 
and it was believed that his knowledge might have 
been dated ten days earlier without inflicting on 
liim any wrong. But it is of little importance to 
argue when the four months allowed to the Indian 
belligerents for consideration ought, in mison, to 
have commenced, for Tippoo Sultan did not at any 
time abstain from hostile jwoceedings—he disre¬ 
garded alike the general stipulation contained in the 
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preliminarios between England and France, and the chap. xi. 
special convention concluded with himself. It was 
absurd to suppose that one party should be bound 
by conditions which the other set at naught—that 
the English were to abstain from means of defence 
as well as of offence during four months, while Tip- 
poo Sultan was at liberty to prepare, unchecked, 
measures for their destruction; hut into this absur¬ 
dity the British authorities on the western side of 
India fell. Even when the sacred four months ex¬ 
pired tliey were not prepared effectually to relieve 
Mangalore. On the day which, according to their 
onn ^iew, found them at liberty to act vigorously, 
they were unprortded with the means of suc¬ 
couring the place. On the 1st of December a 
squadron was off Mangalore, but they were destitute 
of water, and all but one ship departed on that day; 
that solitary one, on board of which was Briga¬ 
dier-general Macleod, following on the 2nd. Some 
inadequate suj)plies were subsequently thrown in, 
hut they appear to have passed under the pro¬ 
visions of the armistice with Tippoo Sultan, which 
he was eveiy hour breaking. At length the, distress 
of the garrison became extreme. The salt meat was 
uneatable, the biscuit swarmed with vermin, and sea 
scury, the consequence of this loathsome and un¬ 
wholesome food, mged throughout the garrison. 

The sepoys had neither salt nor condiment of any 
kind; hlinduess, alleged to proceed from the con- 
sumption of rice without any antiseptic addition 
soixed vast nnmhcrs. Two-thirds „f the garrison 
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CHAP. xr. 


A.D. 1781. 


were in hospital, and it was not unusual for the men 
to drop down on ])arado in the vain endeavour 
to shoulder anus. On the 23rd of January it 
seemed iin|)ossible longer to protract this state of 
sufierin*!: with any ade<|uate advantajro. Negotia¬ 
tion was opened; on the 20th, articles of cajiitula- 
tion were agreed u|>on, hut not signed till the 30th. 
In the interval. Colonel Gordon arrived with two 
ships containin^^ a inontirs provisions. Had these 
arrived earlier the sieffc ini"ht have been prolonged; 
but now the articles were agreed uj)on, though not 
signied, and Colonel Campbell would not recede 
from that to which his faith was pledged. The 
garrison were jiennilted to march to Telliehcry with 
arms, acoutrenients, and the honours of war. The 
gallant oflicer who, aller nobly defending for many 
months a place of no great strength against a va.st 
army, had, on its surrender, obtained for himself and 
his men terms rarely gninted, did not long .survive 
the fatigues and anxiety to whicdi ho had been sub- 
jecteil: he died on the 23rd of March, in the same 
year. 

About the middle of October, Colonel Fullarton, 
who, after his march in the direction of General 
Stuart s army, had returned to the southward, re¬ 
ceived intelligence of the insolent violation of tho 
convention of Mangalore, and he in consequence 
moved on to Paligaut, with a view to ellbct n junc¬ 
tion with a force commanded by General Macleod. 
Paligaut sustained a short and vigorous siege, but 
fell suddenly ami unexpectedly. Captain Maitland, 
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beinp on duty in the trenches, took advantage of a chap. xi. 
heavy fall of rain to drive the enemy from tlie 
covered way which was not palisaded, and pursuing 
the fugitives through tlie first and second gateway, 
the garrison were struck with panic, and imme¬ 
diately surrendered. 

The anticipated co-operation of General Macleod 
in the relief of Mangalore it was found could not be 
obtained. Tellicliery, which was relied upon for 
prorisions and stores, could afibrd neither; the 
troops under General Macleod could not be fur¬ 
nished with field equipage in less than two montlis, 
and the state of the countr)’ presented insurmount¬ 
able difficulties in the way of a rapid advance. 

Colonel Fullarton had therefore to determine on 
a new course, and with a view to the ultimate exj)e- 
diency of advancing on Soringapatam, where it was 
understood disaffection prevailed, be jiroceeded to 
the capital of Coimbatore. Here his jirogress was 
arrested by instructions from commissioners |)r()- 
ceeding to the court of Tippoo Sultan to negotiate. 

These instructions required the colonel not only to 
suspend his operations, but to abandon all his con¬ 
quests and to retire within the limits possessed by the 
English on the 26th of the preceding July, Such 
instruction!? were, to say the least, prematurely given 
—they were founded on an assumption “ that the 
cessation of arms appeared to have been disturbed 
ill partial instances by accidental circumstances, and 
without any authority from government on either 
side,” when it was uotoriou.s that it bad been sys- 
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CHAj^xi, tematically violated by Tippoo Sultan himself. It is 
inconsistent witli the ordinary duty of a sol<lier to 
incpiire whether lie will obey lawful orders or not. 
and to exercise a discretion which is not entrusted 
to him. Colonel Fullarton departed so far from 
"cneral rule as to detennine, while yielding obe¬ 
dience to that part of Ids recent instnictinns whicli 
recpiiri'cl him to suspend further operations, to abstain 
from carrnng into effect the remainder, and he ex¬ 
pressed his intention to retain all his conquests till 
the receipt of further orders. In extenuation of this 
irregularity, it is to be urged tliat lie knew the orders 
which had been conveyed to him to have originated 
either in a gross ignorance of facts or in gross weak- 
nesj?. 

The commissioners entered on tlieir duties, and 
thei-c was apjiarently not much dilforence in the 
views of the opposite negotiators. Mutual restitu¬ 
tion was to be tlie liasis of jicace, but the order 
in which the restitutions Mere to take jdace 
gave rise to much discussion. The English jiro- 
{>ose<! that all places captured by either party to 
the eastward of the Ghauts should in the first in- 
st.ance be re.storcd ; that the release of all the Eng¬ 
lish prisoners should then follow; and finally, on 
the English being satisfied that this condition had 
been faithfully executed, that exchanges of all 
places captured on the westeni coast should bo 
made. Mangalore had not yet fallen, and the 
agents of Tippoo Sultan demanded that its sur¬ 
render should precede the I'eleaso of the English 
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prisoners, i)lc(lging their faitli for the due fulfilment chap. xi. 
of the latter provision. The first commissioner, Mr. 

Sadleir, u’as ready to assent to this arrangement; 
the second, Mr. Staunton, had no such confidence 
in the good faith of Tippoo Sultan, and he refused 
to comply. In this situation, the question could 
only be decided by a reference to government, and 
its decision was mo.st projjerly given in favour of the 
oj)inion of Mr. Staunton. At the same time, a third 
member, Mr. Huddleston, was added to the com¬ 
mission. In this instance the government acted 
wisely; they subsequently acted weakly. They re¬ 
solved to enforce the orders of the commissioners 
for Colonel Fuilarton to abandon his conquests, and 
retire within the limits prescribed by his j>revious 
instructions: Colonel Fuilarton obeyed. On his 
march, he met the celebrated mis.sionary, Swartz, 
who had been requested to assist the commissioners 
in the capacity of an interpreter, and was on his 
way, for the purpose of entering on this duty. Even 
this single-minded and peaceful man could not refrain 
from expressing his astonishment at the orders given 
to Colonel Fuilarton. » And is the peace so certain,” 
said he, “ that you quit all before the negotiation is 
ended ? The possession of these rich countries would 
have kept Tippoo in awe, and inclined him to reason¬ 
able terms. But you quit the reins, and how will 
you manage the beast ?” The Colonel could only 
answer, “ I cannot help it.” It yet remained for the 
government to bear witness against its own follv, 
credulity, and precipitancy, and this was done. 
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riiAp. XI. Colonel Fullarton liad not entirely fulfilled his for¬ 
mer orders, Avlien he rereived counter-orders, re- 
(luirtn^r him to retain ])ossession of .all that h.ad not 
previously been given u|), until lie received further 
instructions. 

The eoinmissioners had hitherto treated only with 

• 

Tippoo Sultan’s .'servants at a dist.inee from tlieir 
ma.<ter. In their progress towards (he eamp of 
the My.soreaii eliief, they were suhjeeleil to every 
inronveiiienee and indignity which could be de- 

were conducted by routes almost im- 
jiassable, and several of their camels perished. 
Their journey was so regidated as to keep pace with 
tlie progress of famine at Mangalore, and when only 

t .1 nt from that phice. they weiv met 
by a letter from the Sultan, infonning them that, 
nt the earnest desire of Colonel Campbell, he liml 
agreed to take charge of the fort. Arrived in the 
camp of the insolent iMahoinetan, the tent of each 
of the eommissionei's was graced by the erection 
of a gibbet in its front. Their communications with 
their countrymen in the ships lying in the roads 
were placed under restraint; and the commissioners 
learned that several British prisoners, includingGenc- 
ral Mathews, had been murdered by the tyrant, into 
whose power they h,a«l fallen. It was not unnatural 
that they shoulil become a))]ireheiisivc that tho 
gibbets were erected with intentions beyond that of 
mere insult.* 


• It has been reported that the commissioners meditated escape, 
for wliichthcy co'ild not incur much bhimc; but the circumstances 
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It would bo both tedious and useless to pursue the chap. 
course of tlie negotiation through all its tortuous ” 


under which the design was entertained are said to have been 
extraordinary. A narrative of them is given by Colonel Wilks; but 
as the official records of the time contain no account of the trans¬ 
action, It has not been thought proper to insert any part of the 
details in the text. The subject, however, is too curious to be 
altogether passed over, and the following account is stated by 
Colonel Wilks to rest " on high and incontrovertible authority,” 
living at the time of the publication of his second volume (June. 
1817). Th-it authority is understood to have been Sir Thoma-s 
Dalla.s, the commander of the commissioners’ escort. “ Mr. 
Swartz, the interpreter provided for the commissioners, n-as 
forcibly prevented from joining them; neither they nor any 
of their diplomaric suite understood either of the country 
languages; and the native interpreter. Vcncaty Rangia. was 
one day taken ill, and unable to officiate. Under these cir- 


ciimstances, the commissioners had recourse to a menial servant 
of the officer commanding the escort, to be the medium between 
the two states in this important diplomac}'. On the evening of 
the same day this man came to his master’s tent in the greatest 
apparent alarm, said that he had intelligence of the most urgent im¬ 
portance to communicale. and even be^ed that tlic candles might 
be extinguished to prevent observation, 'rhese precautions being 
taken, he proceeded to relate that, after being kept standing for 
several hours intcrjircting bchieen the commissioners and Tipjioo’s 
ministers, finding himself much fatigued, he lay down without the 
tent wall; and after the dismission of strangers, and the retirement 
of the senior commissioner, he heard the two other commissioners 
discussing and arranging a plan for removing on board ship, 
where they would have at least the advantage of personal safety 
in conducting their negotiations; the arrangements for embarkation 
were to be conducted with the utmost secrecy, and to be adjusted 
on the ensuing day by the surgeon. Mr. Falconer, by means of a 
pretext for getting on ship-board, which was also related. The first 
commissioner was only to be apprized of it by their calling at his 
tent on their way to the boat, and giving him the option of ac 
comiianying them; the escort and attendants were to be loft to 
their fate, and the only persons in the secret were to be the two 
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CHAF. XI. winilinjjs. It may suffice to say that as the arro;janc(* 
and insolence of Tippoo Sultan had been oncoiirajjed 

commissioners and Mr. Falconer (the memor)’ of the Imng nar¬ 
rator docs not enable him to state whether tljc sccrctarj* was also 
included). A faithful scmcc of many years and a considerable 
portion of sagacity gave weight to the statement of the 8er\’ant, 
and the master retired to rest, and to reflect on what was proper 
to be done* The next morning, at breakfast, Falconer aju 
peored to be suddenly taken ill; it was nccessar)* that he should 
be sent on ship-board to be bled« A boat was apjdicd for and 
obtained for this special urgency, and he embarked. All this 
minutely accorded with the plan reported by the sen'ant on 
the preceding night, llic ofliccr distinctly saw the first 
part of the project in operation, and immediately after breakfast 
assembled the military officers of the escort, consisting of four 
l>csides himself, including tlic aid-dc-camp of the commissioners. 
He appri7ed tlicm of all the facts with which he was acquainted; 
stated his own determination not to desert his men; but obscn'cd 
to them that the case was peculiar and nearly hopeless ; tiiat they 
were all bound by tics of affinity or of friendship to one or other 
of the commissioners, and that in circumstances so desperate he 
should exact no military obedience, but leave to each the free 
option of acting as he should think expedient. All instantly 
declared their determination to adhere to their duty* and obey his 
orders, whatever they might be. He awaited the return of the 
surgeon in the evening, and the following conversation ensued 

Officer.—Well, Falconer, how has the bleeding answered ? I 
hope you feel better ? 

F.^Very much better; I was so sca-sick going on board, tliat 
bleeding was found unnecessary. 

Ofiiccr.—I am glad to hear that you arc so much recovered; 
hut when dues the boat come on shore to carry oil the commis* 
sioners ? 

F. (turning pale).—\Miat boat } 

Officer.—I could not have suspected you of active concurrence 
in a plan for deserting your friends. 

F.—In God's name, how came you acquainted witliit? 

Officer.—lliat's another affair—it is enough for you that I 
know it (and then recited the particulars of tlic plan). 
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by tlie timid subinissiou of the Hladras government, chap. xi. 
so the indications of a bolder policy led to dilforent — 

F—It ifi too true, and I have arranged with Captain Scott, but 
I am not at liberty to tell you the particular time. 

Officer.—Then you may proceed, if you choose, to the commis- 
sioners. and report to them, as the sequel of your arrangement, 
that I am here to obey aU their lawful orders, but also to do my 
duty to the troops committed to my protection. If there be any 
embarkation. 1 hope to sec the last private into the boats; but 
my sentinels have orders to give me precise information, and I 
have a party saddled in the lines ready to seize as a deserter any 
and every person who shall attempt a clandestine escape. 

" Ihe surgeon departed, and shortly afterwards the officer com¬ 
manding the escort was sent for, and privately assured by the 
second commissioner that there was no intention of effecting an 
escape, or of any person going on board ship."—Wilks’ Sketches. 

vol.u. pages 515—517. 

Such is the account given by Colonel Wilks, on the authority 
of a distinguished officer who was on the spot at the time when 
the alleged facts occurred, and who believed himself to have been 
the instrument of defeating the design of escape. It is proper, 
however, to add, that the accuracy of the report has boon im¬ 
pugned by one of the parties affected by it. Mr. Hudlcston. after 
rcUring from service in India, had attained the office of a director of 
the East. India Company. ITie statement of Colonel Wilks excited 
considerable attention among those taking an interest in Indian 
affairs, which was extended even beyond that circle by the jicinted 
notice taken of the subject in one of the leading reviews. At a 
general court of the Proprietors of thcEast-India Company, held 
on the 18th of March, 1818, Mr. Hume referred to the chains 
Md expressed a hope Uiat Mr. Hudleston would be able to repel 
It. Mr. Hudleston was not then an actual member of the Court 
of Directors, tlie discussion having occurred during Lis quadren- 
rrial year of exclusion from office, under the prorisions of the law; 
but the annual election was approaching, and it had been alleged 
that, if he could not rebut the charge, he was unfit to be re-elected. 

To meet the immediate danger, Mr. Hudleston, in general court 
publicly denied the truth of the charge, and promised to prepare! 
m due time, a detailed refutation. Before this was completed, a 

VOL. II. II 
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CHAP. XI. results. On the lltli of May the long pending 
A D-1784. treaty was signed. It was based on the principle of 

letter from Sir Thomas Dallas appeared in the Asiatic Journal 
(May, 1818), avowing himself to be the informant of Colonel 
Wilks, and rc]>catiiig the statement contained in the History. 
At n general court, held on the 17th June, Mr. Hiidleston's de¬ 
fence, which had been transmitted to the Court of Directors about 
a fortnight Ircfore, was read. It was of extraordinary length, but 
the principal points of defence were the following. To shew the 
improbability of the story told to Sir lliomas Dallas by his native 
sonant. Mr. Hudicston stated that the only tent in which the 
son ant could have been intcq>rcting, or the commissioners nego¬ 
tiating, was Tippoo Sultan's public durbar tent, and he argued 
that this was not a place to prc|)arc a secret plot. He represented 
the improbability of the first commissioner, Mr. Sadlcir, being 
kept in ignorance of such n plot if it had existed, and referred to 
a letter addressed to Captain Scott, commander of a ship in tlic 
Mangalore Koads, which was signed by the first commissioner, 
which letter adverted to a signal to be made on shore, for a pur¬ 
pose widely diiferent from an escape of the commissioners, but 
whicli, it appeared. General .M.icleod, who had become acquainted 
with the rc[K)rt of an intended csen]>c, had supposed to refer to 
such a design. Although it had been stated that tlic plan was a 
matter of general conversation at Madras, Mr. Hudleston denied 
that he had ever heard of it. In addition to these points, Mr. 
Hudicston diverged into many others little connected witli the 
main charge. He defended the peace which had been negotiated 
by the commissioners, affirmed tliat he and his colleagues had 
been treated by Tip[«o Sultan witli great courtesy, and rerived on 
explanation, which had been given many yean before, of the erec¬ 
tion of the gibbets, which, he said, were raised not to strike terror 
into the commissioners, but for tlic use of some rebellious sub¬ 
jects of Tip])oo Sultan, who had thereon expiated their crimes. 
On tlic IGtli of December the subject came once more under the 
notice of tlic general court, and a vote of continued confidence 
in Mr. Hudicston was passed unanimously, he haring, in April, 
been re-elected a director witliout oppcffiition. But the discussions 
in the courts of tlic Bast-India Company formed only a portion of 
the controversy. Sir I'bomas Dallas published a second letter in 
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a restitution of conquests, but no compensation was chap, xi 
obtained for the atrocious treatment of the English — 

the Asiatic Journal for October. 1818. in which he claimed to have 
exercised “ much thankless forbearance.” and complained of Mr. 

Hudleston’s ” unaccountable want of memory on some points his 
minute and diffuse recoUections on others, and the strange licence 
he had given to his pen.” In this letter. Sir Thomas Dallas denied 
that all the negotiations of the commissioners took place in Tipi)oo 
Sultan’s tent; and affirmed (on the authority of General MocaJis- 
ter. Leutenant and adjutant of the escort, as well as on his own) 
that they were usually carried on either in another tent, in ’Iqipoo 
Sultan’s camp, or in the public tent of the commissioners. He 
defended tlie character of bis native servant, and shewed liow his 
statement was corroborated by Sir 'fhomas Dallas’s subsequent 
conversation with Mr. Falconer: he quoted the testimony of Co- 
lone) Bruce that he had heard several times from Mr, Collins 
Jackson, secretary to the commissioners, a statement correspond, 
ing. to the best of his recollection, with that of Colonel Wilks ; 
and be referred to a work, entiUed •* Memoirs of the War in /Vsla,’’ 
first published in 1788, and passing through a second edition in 
the succeeding year, m which the following passage occurred: 

“ The commissioners, now apprehensive of falling, like so many of 
their countrymen at Bidencn, by poison, formed a project to leave 
their numerous train behind them, and make their escape to Tel. 
licherry , Tlie project miscamed, and they continued in the state 
of imprisoned men, labouring for their own extrication from ira. 
minent danger,” Colonel WUks also published a letter, in which, 
among other statements, he aUeged that, before the pubUcation of 
his history, be had endeavoured to obtain an interview wth Mr. 

Hudleston, with a view to procure information on various points, 
but in vain, Mr. Hudleston declining on account of bis wont of 
memory, and referring him to another person. FinaUy, Mr. Hud. 
kstoD addressed to the editor of the Asiatic Journal (Decem* 
her, 1818) a letter, occupying thirteen closely printed pages, 
in small type, in which he maintains that the negotiations were 
always conducted in Tippoo Sultan’s tent, with the minUUrs of 
that prince, but states that certain communications were inter, 
clianged with persons called vakeels, in other places; and he 
affirms that he was ignorant of the passage quoted from the 

u2 
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. XI. prisonei-s by Tijijioo Sultan, llyder Ali liad treated 
them witli a cruelty wliicli manifested an utter dis¬ 
regard to tlie preservation of their lives: Tippoo 
Sultan did not liesitatc to employ direct means to 
deprive them of existence. Captain Kumloy, wlio 
led tlie charge against Tjppoo’s guns on the fatal day 
of Colonel Baillie’s defeat; Lieutenant Fraser, one 
of that ottieer’s staff; Lieutenant Sampson, a gallant 
ofliciT. whose name is vet remembered amonir the 
Mahnittas; General iMatlicAvs, and many of the ofli- 
cers taken at Bednore, all perished in captivity, and 
not from natural causes. But the British govern- 

" Memoirf of the War in Asia," and even of the existence of such 
a work. So diffuse arc the papers which this controversy called 
forth, that it is itD|) 08 siblo to present even a complete abstract of 
their contents, without occupying n space altogether dispropor- 
tioned to the importance of the subject. Those who desire to 
enter minutely into the subject, will find all the documents in the 
Asiatic Journal, vols. v.,vi., and vii. Stripped of the verbiage 
in which the matter is involved, the leading points appear to be 
these:—A native servant informs his master. Sir 'i'homaa Dallas, 
that he has learned that two persons, Mr. Staunton and Mr. 
Hudleston. meditated a certain act; and that n third, Mr. Fal* 
Conor, the surgeon, is confidentially employed in assisting Uiem. 
Sir Hiomo-s Dallas relates this to Mr. Falconer, who admits it to 
ho true: and the truth of the statement is furtlicr confirmed by 
one of the other parties. Mr. Staunton subsequently sending for 
Sir Thomas Dallas, and witliout any inquiry as to tlie origin of 
this officer’s extraordinary suspicions, or tiny preparation for so 
cxtmonlinory nn assurance, informs him that the commissioners 
did not contemplate escape or rcmov’al, for it appears uncertain 
which word was used. Such is the case for Colonel Wilks and 
his informant. On the other side is the solemn declaration of Mr. 
Hudleston, that no such step as that charged upon the commis* 
sioners was even thought of. The reader must decide the ques¬ 
tion for himself. 
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inent were too eager for peace to inquire rigidly ch.ap. xi 
into such matters, and too weak to protract hostili- 
ties ill the hope of avenging them. 

Between the governor-general and Lord Macart¬ 
ney there had never been much cordiality of feeling, 
and the difficulties in which the government of Ma¬ 
dras was placed tended to multiply the points of 
difference. The governor-general had a plan for 
surrendering to the Nizam the northern circars. in 
consideration of a body of cavalry to bo furnished 
by that prince. This was opposed by Lord Macart¬ 
ney, and was never carried into effect. Lord Ma¬ 
cartney had, with much difficulty, obtained from the 
Nabob of Arcot an assignment of the revenues of the 
Carnatic for the support of the war. This was dis- 
apjiroved by the government of Bengal, and the 
assignment ordered to be rescinded. Before these 
orders were received at Madras, ordcra of a con¬ 
trary character arrived from the Court of Director. 

The government of Bengal, however, stubbornly re¬ 
fused to yield, and Lord Macartney was equally im¬ 
movable. The treaty with Tippoo Sultan afforded 
other grounds of difference. It was disajiproved by 
the government of Bengal, among other reasons, 
because it did not include the Nabob of Arcot; and 
a new ratification, declaring it to extend to that 
personage, was directed to take place. Lord Ma¬ 
cartney again resisted; and had tlie govenior-general 
possessed confidence in the stability of his own au¬ 
thority, some violent measures might have resulted 
from these disputes. But Hastings was now totter- 
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CHAP. XI. ing in his seat—heavy charges were in circulation 
against him in England, and be bad dispatched an 
agent thither for the defence of his character and 
interests.* The influence of Lord Macartney at 
home appeared to be rising as that of Hastings was 
declining; he continued to exercise his authority 
without impediment, until, in consequence chiefly 
of the revocation of the orders of the Court of Di¬ 
rectors relating to the assignment from Mahomet 
Ali, ho voluntarily relinquished it, and was ulti¬ 
mately apjjointed to succeed to the office of go- 
vcmor-general. 

* Major ScoU. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


It is now necessary to return to the aflaii-s of chap, xii 
lien^l, for the purj)osc of adverting to some ini- 

portant acts of Hastings’s govemineiit not liitherto 
noticed. 

During the war waged witli McorCossim and the 
Vizier of Oude, tiie English had received some sup¬ 
port from the Rajah of llenarcs, named Buhvunt 
Singh. His conduct had been sometimes regarded 
with suspicion; but, on the whole, it had aflbrded so 
much satisfaction, that it was deemed right to secure 
his peaceful possession of the countr)- which he ad¬ 
ministered by a special provision in the treaty con¬ 
cluded with the vizier. On the death of Buhvunt 
Singh, the British government again interfered to 
jirocure a continuance of the zemindary to his son, 

Cheyt Singh, and this object was effected, the young 
rajah being subjected to the charge of a considerable 
present to the vizier, and a small increase of his 
annual tribute. On these conditions, the vizier 
granted sunnuds confirming Cheyt Singh in the rights 
exercised by his father. Subsequently, by virtue of 
a treaty concluded betweeh the East-India Com¬ 
pany and Azofl-al-DowIah, the territories adminis¬ 
tered by Cheyt Singh passed into the hands of the 
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CHAP. XH. former authority.* New sunmuls wore granted to 
Clieyt Siuirh by the nritis^li government, confirming 
liim in the exercise of the j)owers and riglits wliicii 
he had previously held umler the Soubahdar of 
Oude, subject to the pannont of the same amount 
of tribute, and to an additional sum of about ninety 
thousand nipeos levied under the title of nuzze- 
rana. 

^^’hen the war with France rendered it necessary 
for the Ccunpany’s government to make additional 
juepamtions for defence, it was deternnned to call 
upon Cheyt Sing to contribute to the object, and he 
wjLS retiuired to consent to the establishment of 
three battalions of sepoys, to be raised and main¬ 
tained at his exj)eiise. The rajah did not object, 
ami his vakeel at Calcutta projuised that the amount 
of the annual charge should be fixed at three lacs of 
ru])ees. This was deemed insuHicient by the British 
autlu)ritics, who detenuined that the sum of five lacs 
was not excessive, and required that it should be 
paid without delay. The rnjali, in conformity with 
tlie usual ])ractice of oriental debtors, endeavoured 
to procrastinate, and the English resident was di- 
a'ctcd to assume a threatening tone; but, ultimately, 
that sum was paid as the first year’s subsidy. 

The second year brought a fresh demand from the 
Ilritish govcnimeut, and frcsli evasions on the part 
of the rajah. After many attempts to elude pay¬ 
ment altogether, ho furnished part of the required 
sum, but declared himself unable to complete it. 

• Sec page 66. 
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llis inability was not removed until two battalions chap. xii. 
had been put in motion against him. lie then 
paid the balance of the subsidy, as well as the 
military expenses incurred by his resistance. The 
proceedings of the third year differed little from 
those of the second. After the ordinary delays, a 
militarj’ force was ordered to advance, but the timely 
submission of the rajah rendered their presence un- 
iiecessaiy. In addition to tlie subsidy, tlie British 
government now demanded from Cheyt Singh the 
assistance of a body of cavalry, to be continued dur¬ 
ing the war. The rajah did not comply, and fresh 
cause of irritation was thus created. Shortly after¬ 
wards the time arrived for demanding the fourth 
year’s subsidy. It was reported and believed, that 
the rajah had inherited great wealth from his father, 
which he had secured in two strong fortresses, and 
to which be continued to make yearly additions. 

To these accumulations the eye of the governor- 
general was directed for a twofold purjiose. He 
deemed the conduct of the rajah contumacious and 
disaffected, and on these grounds deserving of pun¬ 
ishment. The punishment of the rajah might con¬ 
veniently be combined with the relief of the neces¬ 
sities of the British government by the infliction of 
a large pecuniary fine; and this plan he resolved 
to adopt. Having secured the consent of his coad¬ 
jutors, he departed on a journey to Benares. At 
Buxar he was met by Cheyt Singh, with a large fleet 
of boats. Several interviews took place between 
the governor-general and the rajah, at one of which 
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CHAP. XJI. the latter placed his turban on Hastings’s lap. The 
governor-genemi, however, continued to prosecute 
his journey to Benares, at which place ho arrived on 
A.D,i;si. the 14th of August. Here he declined personal 
conference with the rajah, but dispatched a letter to 
him, stating at length the grounds of the dissatisfac¬ 
tion of the British government, and requiring an 
answer. The answer, as must liave been expected, 
was unsatisfactory, and Hastings chose to regard it 
a-s oflensive. His next measure was a strong one. 
He ordered the British resident, Mr. Markham, to 
jirocced to the house of the rajah, and put him under 
arrest. The resident executed the order without 
dilHculty, tlie rajah calmly submitting. 

While tlie governor-general was preparing to 
carry out the design to wliicli the seizure of the 
rajali’s person was preliminary, he was informed that 
large bodies of armed men had arrived from Uam- 
nnghur.and had proceeded to the rajah’s liouse. The 
guard placed over the rajali consisted of two com¬ 
panies of grenadier sepoys, who were stationed in an 
enclosed sejnare which surrounded the rajali’s a|)art- 
ments. By some extraordinary neglect these troops 
had been sent without ammunition. To supply tlio 
want, another company of sepoys was subsequently 
dispatclied, but on their arrival they found their 
passage disjmted by a multitude of armed men, 
wlio had surrounded the house and blockaded all 
the avenues. The British i)arty were thus unable to 
advance to tho succour of tho troops in the square, 
who wore attacked by tho rajah’s men, and, being 
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unprovided with the means of resistance, were chap. xn. 
speedily cut to pieces. In the confusion, the rajah 
left the house by a wicket which opened to the 
river, and by means of turbans tied together, de¬ 
scended the steep bank to a boat, which was wait¬ 
ing to convey him to the opposite shore. Those to 
whom he owed his escape followed him; and the 
company of British sepoys, who had arrived too late 
to aid their companions, took possession of the place 
where they had been slaughtered. The departure 
of Cheyt Singh’s men in the train of their master 
delivered the governor-general and his attendants 
from apprehensions which it was by no means un¬ 
reasonable to entertain. Had they proceeded to the 
govemor-generars quarters, he, and every English¬ 
man with him, must have fallen an easy prey. This 
catastrophe was averted, and the escape is ]>robably 
to bo attributed to the irregularity and disorder 
which marked the entire proceedings ending in the 
rescue of the rajah. 

Hastings now found himself involved unexpect¬ 
edly in actual warfare. An attack was planned upon 
Kamnaghur, one of the principal strongholds of the 
rajah. This failed through the perversity of the 
commander of a detachment, who, by a premature 
and ill-judged movement, brought his party into a 
situation where, in the language of Hastings, they 
were “ annihilated rather than defeated.” In the 
mean time Hastings became alarmed for Lis own 
jiositiou, which there was reason to believe was in¬ 
tended to be attacked. The opinion of a council of 
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CHAP. XII. officers coincided with that of the govemor-gcnerai, 
that retreat was desirable, and the party in conse¬ 
quence moved to Chunargliur. The rajah continued 
to solicit peace, but Hastings did not condescend 
even to answer liis communications. 

At Chuuarghur, Iiowever, he continued to bo 
dreadfully distressed for money and provisions. 
Supplies and reinforcements at length arrived, and 
after some minor successes, it was resolved to attack 
the fortresses of Cheyt Singh. Pateeta was taken 
by Major Popham liy storm; and on the same day 
Major Crabl) defeated a jiarty who endeavoured to 
intercept his advance to the pass of Sackroot, on 
which an nttcmj)t was to be made simultaneously 
with the attack on Pateeta. 

Clicyt Singh had not expected that the English 
would venture to attack him, and the concurrent 
success of Major Popham and Major Crabb filled 
him with alann. He Hcd in the direction of Bidze* 
ghur, where a principal part of his treasure was de¬ 
posited, and thither he was pursued by Miyor Pop¬ 
ham. In the mean time the governor-general re¬ 
turned to Benares, to make arrangements for the 
administration of the country, a duty which it was 
declared Cheyt Singh had forfeited the right to 
perform. The zemindary was bestowed on the sou 
of a daughter of Biihvuut Singh. His ago was 
nineteen, and it might have been presumed that ho 
would have been held comjietent to exercise the 
duties of his office in person. But from some cause 
which does not appear, this did not meet the views 


t 
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of the govemor-geneml, and the actual management chap. xh. 
of tlic country was committed to the fatlier of tlie 
new zemindar, under the title of Naib. Contem¬ 
porary with these arrangements, tlie annual pajineiit 
from the zemindar to the Company was consider¬ 
ably raised. 

Major Popham advanced towards Bidzeghur, an<l 
on his approach Cheyt Singh withdrew, taking with 
him as much wealth as he could secure. Mis wife 
and mother remained, and in their names the for¬ 
tress was defended with considerable resolution. A 
surrender was projiosed, on condition of securing to 
the widow of Bul^vunt Singh the possession of her 
property and the administration of a specified per- 
gunnah. The latter condition was obviously objec¬ 
tionable ; and as the Ranee claimed all the property 
within the place, alleging that her son had carried 
away all that belonged to him, compliance with the 
former would have left the captors nothing but the 
barren possession of the fortress. The conditions 
were accordingly refused, under the orders of the 
governor-general, and the place finally surrendered 
on the single stipulation of personal protection to the 
prisoners. Some treasure, though far less than was 
expected, was found within the fortress; but no part 
of it was destined to recruit the Company’s ex¬ 
hausted treasury. It was seized and appropriated 
by the military as prize. Major Popham, it is said, 
was not disposed to approve of this act, but he was 
overawed by the clamour of bis officers. This was a 
serious disappointment to Hastings. He had calcu- 
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CHAP. XII. lated on raisin? a large sum by way of fine on Clieyt 
Singh—the resistance ofl'ered on behalf of the zemin¬ 
dar had rendered it necessary to incur expense in 
military operations, and when a portion of treasure 
was secured, it was diverted to private benefit, the 
finances of government being burdened instead of 
relieved by the operations in Benares. Foiled in the 
principal object of his visit to Benares, the governor- 
general souglit to ol)tain an advance from the offi¬ 
cers by way of loan for the use of government; but 
those Avho had so proin])tIy seized the spoil woro too 
careful to jdace any part of it in danger. 

Bidzeghur was not taken l)y assault, and it may 
ap]>car difiicult to determine the gmunds upon 
which the appropriation of the treasure took ]ilacc. 
The main one prol),al)Iy Avas, that those who made it 
had the power of advancing their o\ni interests, with 
vor}’ slight chance of an after-reckoning—and that 
at a very remote period of time, if it should ever 
occur. It was alleged, too, that the extraordinary 
despatch manifested on this occasion was caused by 
a disa])|iointment to which the officers had been sub¬ 
jected with regard to prize-money in the Ilohilla war. 
Another ground of justification was the presumed 
authority of Hastings himself. When the proposal 
to surrender Bidzeghur, on conditions, was commu¬ 
nicated by Major Popham to the governor-general, 
tho latter answered in a manner which it is diffi¬ 
cult to reconcile uith tho object of tho proceedings 
against Cheyt Singh. “ With respect to the booty,” 
ho said, “ this is rather your consideration than 
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mine. I should be very sorr}’ that your officers and chap. xii. 
soldiers lost any part of the reward to which they 
are so well entitled.” That such language should 
have been held under such circumstances would he 
incredible, were the fact not attested in a manner 
that leaves it beyond dispute. It remains then to 
find, if possible, a solution of the difficulty. Did 
Hastings really intend that the army should enjoy 
the treasure found in Bidzeghur ? » It seems,” as 
has justly been said, “ ridiculous in the extreme to 
suppose, that the head and representative of a go¬ 
vernment, which stood upon the brink of bank- 
ruptcy, should have meditated a proceeding so suici¬ 
dal. * Did the governor-general then express himself 
hastilyand unguardedly? At such a time—on such a 
subject—in answer to a reference of such weighty 
importance, it is impossible to believe this. There 
is one other mode of accounting for Hastings’s lan¬ 
guage—it is by ascribing it to a desire to stimulate 
the zeal of the military employed before Bidzeghur 
by the prospect of reward, of which, at a future 
time, Hastings could determine the amount, and 
oven adjudicate on the validity of the claim. Un¬ 
fortunately, Hastings’s character for candour does 
not stand sufficiently high to ensure the rejection 
of this supposition. 

The conduct of Hastings, with regard to Cheyt 
Singh, drew upon him abundant and severe cen¬ 
sure, and it furnished part of the matter of his sub¬ 
sequent impeachment. In judging of it, the firet 

♦ Oleig's Memoirs of Hastings, toI. ii. page 417. 
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CHAP. XII. point for oonsulcration is, the justice of denmnil- 
iug from Clieyt Singh any contribution towards the 
service of the English government licyond tlie rent 
or tribute secured by the original contract between 
tlie parties, llotli sides of the (piestion may he 
supported by jdausible arguments. On the one 
liaiid, it lias been alleged that, if such a demand 
were allowable, a j'crson in the situation of Chejt 
Singh would possess no security for the enjoyment 
of any jiart of the property which he held under the 
solemn recognition of a superior authority—that if 
five lacs of rupees might be demanded under extra- 
ordiuarv' circumstaiiees, so might fifty, ami that thus 
the entire profits of the dejiendant might be alien¬ 
ated to the chief. This, however, is an argument 
resting for its validity upon a jiresumed abuse of 
power. In the same manner, the right of any 
government to tax its subjects might beipicstioned, 
because this right may be exercised to the puqioscs 
of oppression and ruin. If any right existed in the 
government of Bengal to demand extraordinary aid 
from the rajah of Benares, it must be taken with 
the correlative obligation of exercising it with reason 
and with a due n‘gard to the nijah’s ability. The 
supreme authority in every state has a right to 
raise money for the public service, and to restrain 
crime by punishinent; but it would bo an abuse of 
language to say that any power can have a right to 
levy undue exactions or to inflict unjust punish¬ 
ment. 

In support of the claim of the Bengal govern- 
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ment, it may ho argtied, that the annual contrihu- chap, xii 
fioii rendered by Cheyt Singli could he ro<rarded a.s — 
a complete satisfaction of the claims of the state of 
I' luch i)o was a dependant only in ordinaiy times. 

The British government were involved in expensive 
Mars: on what ground could any portion of the 
British territories in India claim to be exempted 
from the burden of contributing to the expenses 
occasioned by those M'ars? The districts governed 

by Cheyt Singh were clearly British territory_tliey 

had been formally ceded to the Company'by the 
vizier. It is quite certain that, if that prince bad 
retained them, he would have felt little delicacy in 
requiring, in case of emergency, extraordinary assist¬ 
ance from the rajah of Benares to the extent of his 
ability, or something beyond it. The English took 
the same rights which had been exercised by the 
vizier, and their sovereignty was asserted by the grant 
of fresh aunnuds to the rajah, and recognised by 
his acceptance of them. As a subject, for such in 
tnith he was, it ivas his duty to contribute to the 
general defence of the state. Hastings called ujion 
him so to contribute, and notwithstanding the oblo¬ 
quy which he thereby incurred, at a time when men 
seemed incapable of bringing to the discussion of 
questions of Indian policy any portion of the calm¬ 
ness essential to the discovery of truth, it appears 
probable that the cooler judgment of posterity a-ill 
not regard this as among the reprehensible acts of 
Hastings’s administration. If the right to require a.s- 
sistance be conceded, the amount demanded does not 
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CHAP. xn. appear unreasonable: and though Clioyt Singh com- 
plained bitterly, bis complaints may fairly be as¬ 
cribed to the ordinar)' habit of the East, of postpon¬ 
ing to t)ic latest moment all payments, however just 
or reasonable, and, if possible, of evading them 
altogether. 

In regard to the demand for cavalrv’, the con¬ 
duct of the rajah was of a similar cliaractor, and 
can scarcely be ascribed to any cause but a disafiec- 
tion to the British government. It had been recom¬ 
mended that he sliould constantly keep two tliou- 
sand cavalr)’, but this was not obligatory. What 
number lie actually had it is not possible to ascer¬ 
tain, but it is certain that he had some; and though, 
after many evasions, he olfercd to furnish a few, ho 
contented himself with merely offering—he sent 
none. That such conduct should excite indignation 
is not sur])rising; and reference being had to the 
relation in which the rajah stood to the British go- 
vcniment, it would be difficult to shew the injustice 
of visiting his contumacy with a reasonable pecu¬ 
niar)* fine. Hastings had resolved to inflict a very 
large one; his views extended to forty or fifty lacs 
of rupees: an amount certainly disproportioned to 
the rajah’s offences, and the pa}Tnent of which must, 
in all probability, liavo totally impoverished him. 
It cannot bo questioned that, in determining the 
amount, the governor-general appears to have been 
influenced far more by a regard to the interests of 
the Company’s treasury than to the just apportion¬ 
ment of merited punishment. 
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lu the measures taken towards the enforce- chap. xii. 
ment of this claim, Ha.stin^, too. seems to Iiave 
acted with undue \'io!encc. His course was pro¬ 
bably dictated by the extravagant amount of the 
demand which he bad determined to make: it must 
have been quite certain that the rajah would not 
yield without force, and Hastings went to Benares 
prepared to have recourse to that last resort for the 
settlement of differences. He contemplated either 
the deprivation of Cheyt Singh of his zemindarv, or 
the seizure of the forts in which the rajah’s treasure 
was deposited, mt\i a view to the forcible approjma- 
tion of a sufficient portion to meet the fine. The 
preliminary step was, as has been seen, to place 
Cheyt Singh in arrest. In any part of the Avorld 
such a proceeding would, under the circumstances, 
have been thought harsh and oppressive. In India, 
the subjection of the person of a man of rank to 
restraint, is felt as an indignity of the grossest cha¬ 
racter. It provoked resistance; and had the advan¬ 
tage gained by the rajah’s party been improved, the 
governor-general and Cheyt Singh might have 
changed places. The want of spirit, or the want of 
judgment, in the rajah’s supporters, saved Hastings 
from captivity or from death, and secured him the 
means of inflicting vengeance on his enemy. That 
vengeance was both summary and complete; but this 
was all that the governor-general gained by his visit 
to Benares. The treasure which he had anticipated 
was diverted from public to private purposes by the 
men who were the instruments for executing Hast- 

X 2 
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CHAi*. XII. in"s’s plans, ainl tlu' main object of those jilaiis was 
thus fnistratol. 

The spirit wliicli Ilastinfrs manifested towards 
Cheyt Singli was so intensely bitter, as almost to 
force an iiupiiry whether the jmblic delinquency 
of this man could he the solo cause of the governor- 
goneral’s hatred. This is a question which could not 
have been satisfactorily answered had not Hastings 
liiniself iillonled the means. In enumerating the 
{•rimes of the nijali, Hastings accuses him of having 
entertained an intention to revolt. “ This design,” 
says he, “ had been greatly favoured by the uidiappy 
•livisions of our government, in which he presumed 
to take an open part. It is a fact, that when these 
had jiroceeded to an extremity bordering on civil 
violence, by an attempt to wrest from me my an* 
thority, in the month of June, 1777, he had deputed 
a man named Suinhoonaut, with an express com¬ 
mission to my opponent, and the man had proceeded 
as far as Moorshodahad, when, hearing of the change 
of affairs which had taken place at the presidency, 
lie stopped, and the rajah recalled him.”* Here, 
then, is the key, furnished by Hastings himself, to 
the feelings under which he carried on his proceed¬ 
ings against Cheyt Singh. While the contest be¬ 
tween himself and General Clavering was raging. 


• Hastings’s Narrative, printed in the Appendix to the Sup¬ 
plement to the Second Report of the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons on the Administration of Justice in India, 
1782: and also in the Minutes of Evidence on the Trial of 
Hastings, vol. i. 
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tlio presumptuous rajah had ventured to dispatch a 
messenger to the opponent of the man who was 
eventually to be master of his fortunes. For four 
years the hatred engendered by tliis act had burned 
in Hastings 8 heart, when an opportunity occurred 
for gratifying at once the claims of public justice 
and of private revenge. Such an opportunity Hast¬ 
ings was not the man to pass by. It is not neces¬ 
sary to ascribe the whole of Ins proceedings with 
regard to Cheyt Singh to i)crsonal hatred. Inde¬ 
pendently of this feeling, he would probably have 
called upon the rajah for assistance towards carrying 
on tlio war, and lie would have been justified; he 
would probably have visited his numerous failures 
witli some punishment; and in this, too, he would 
have been justified: but in the absence of the dark- 
passion which had so long rankled in his breast, be 
would have proceeded with more calmness, more 
dignity, and more regard to the courtesy M-liich the 
rank and position of the zemindar demanded. To 
humble to the dust the man m Iio had oflemled him 
was a triumph which it was not in the nature of 
Hastings to forego, M'hen circumstances threw in his 
way the opportunity of enjojing it. He set his foot 
on the neck of his enemy, and was happy. 

With the explanation afibrded by himself, the 
conduct of Hastings towards Cheyt Singh appears 
perfectly in accordance wth his general character; 
hut the indiscreet revelation of his feelings is re- 
inarkahle, as being in striking opposition to that 
character. Disguise seemed to be natural to him. 


CHAP, XI 
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CHAP. XII. On all occasions he surrounded himself and his mo¬ 
tives with niystor}'. Here is a striking exception. 
A degree of frankness, Avlnch few men in such a case 
would have manifested, for once marks a communi¬ 
cation trom Warren Hastings. How is this to be 
accounted for? By the strength of the passion 
which had waited years for gratification, and by the 
overwhelming sensation of triumph consequent on 
gratification when attained. Powerful must these 
feelings have been to overcome the caution of a man 
with whom concealment was not so much a habit as 
an instinct; which could induce him for once to lift 
the veil which on no other occasion was ever re¬ 
moved ; which could lead him, unabashed and un¬ 
dismayed, to expose to the public eye motives and 
feelings of which the suggestions of the most ordi¬ 
nary jirudence would have dictated the concealment 
—and this, too, at a time wlien, under the avowed 
consciousiie.ss that some parts of his proceedings 
required explanation, and under the humiliating 
sense of disappointment at the failure of his financial 
speculations, he was seeking to disarm hostility by 
apology! 

In carrying on the review of Hastings’s conduct 
through the remarkable transactions in Benares, it 
is jileasing to be able to pass from one portion of it, 
which certainly reflects no honour on Iiim, to another, 
where it would be a breach of justice to withhold 
the meed of praise. For a time Hastings was in 
imminent danger, and no man under such circum¬ 
stances could have displayed greater intrepidity. 
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His attention was never diverted from public busi- chap, xii, 
ness to personal safety; and surrounded by sources of 
alarm, be continued, as far as was practicable, to carry 
on the correspondence of government, not only with 
regard to the affairs of Benares, but to distant objects 
—to the negotiations with the Mahrattas and other 
important affairs. He could not fail to be anxious, 
even on public grounds, to be relieved from hi.s 
perilous ])osition; but the consciousness of it neither 
distracted his thouglits nor impaired his judgment. 

When at Chunarghur, in hourly expectation of an 
attack from the enemy, he seems to have discharged 
his duties with as much coolness aud self-possession 
as if he had been in the council-room at Calcutta. 

This trait of character has been thought to merit 
some especial notice, inasmuch as Hastings had not 
enjoyed the advantage of a military education. 

Much of the calmness displayed by military men, 
under circumstances calculated to excite or dis¬ 
tract the mind, is, without doubt, to be attributed 
to the effects of habit and discipline. Hastings 
seems to have inherited from nature this valuable 
gift, and at no part of his life did he manifest it 
more eminently than when surrounded by the diffi¬ 
culties in which his visit to Benares hud involved 
him. 

The punishment of the zemindar of Benares was 
not the only, nor indeed the principal, object of 
Hastings’s visit in that quarter. He was to j)roceed 
from thence to Oude, the affairs of which country 
were in a most distracted state. TIic vizier had pro- 
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CHAP. XH. po.sed to meet Hastings at llenares; but the un¬ 
expected occurrcHcos wliich had taken place ren¬ 
dered Hastings reluctant to receive him there, and 
a letter Mas dispatched to the vizier dissuading his 
advance. The vizier, hoMever, jicrsisted in coming 
to meet the governor-general, mIio had thus no re¬ 
source but to receive him Mith a good grace. The 
result of tile visit M'as the conclusion of a neM’ treaty 
betueen tlie Company s government and the vizier, 
lleforo noticing its provisions, it Mill lie proper to 
advert to a fact connected Mith the negotiation, not 
in itself Aery remarkable, but rendered of import¬ 
ance by the extmordinary conduct of Ibustings in 
relation to it. In the l’)a.st, presents arc indispen¬ 
sable auxiliaries of negotiation, and at tlic period 
under revicM- the natives had little reason to ex¬ 
pect that European diplomatists Mould manifest 
any objection to conforming In this resjiect to the 
custom of the country. The vizier M as in a state 
of the greatest pecuniar)’ embarrassment, but this 
did not jirevent an oiler to the governor-general 
of a sum amounting to ten lacs of rupees, as a pri¬ 
vate present. Hastings took the money, and applied 
it to the jmblic service. Thus far, therefore, he 
may be tluniglit not deserving of great blame, 
although it eaniiot be denied tliut, for his omii ho¬ 
nour and that of his countiy', it M ould have been far 
better that he should liave refused to accept of any 
tiling oflered as a jirivato advantage to himself, and 
wliich the donor could not fail to believe mus to he so 
a])plied. This was, indeed, not the first transaction 
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of the kind in Mhich ho had been involved. On one chap. xii. 
occasion Cheyt Singh had tendered a small sum, as a 
private mark of his respect for the governor-general, 
which was accejited. This, too, was applied to public 
purposes; but, at the same time, it afforded oppor¬ 
tunity for the emplojinent of a series of di.sguises 
and misrepresentations on the part of Hastings, for 
which, as the money was employed properly, thougli 
obtained dishonourably, it is difficult to find a motive, 
except in the governor-geuerars unconquerable love 
of mystery. 

Hastings has been accused of intending to appro¬ 
priate it to himself, but the evidence docs not sustain 
the charge. The gift of the vizier, however, ho cer¬ 
tainly destined to his personal benefit, and, in this 
instance, he entered on the purpose which ho had in 
view in a manner far more direct than was usual 
with him. He did not advise the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the transaction until four months after it 
had taken place. A part of the sum only had then 
been paid, for the vizier’s treasury did not overHow 
with money: for the remainder, hills had been 
given, the amount of which was eventually realized, 
though tardily, and with difficulty. Having stated 
the fact to the Court, and promised to render a 
faithful account, Hastings, without any preparation, 
or the suggestion of any reasons in support of the 
request, coolly added, “ If you shall adjudge the 
deposit to me, I shall consider it the most honour¬ 
able approbation and reward of my labours, and 1 
wish to owe my fortune to your bounty.” The gift 
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CHAP. XU. of a hundred thoiisami pounds lias not often been 
asked with so little eereniony/ The application 
was not complied with. 

* ITie recently published memoirs of Hastings contain n letter 
addressed by the governor-general to Major Scott, his agent in 
England, enclosing a copy of that which he had dispatched to 
the Court of Directors, claiming the personal benefit of the >'irier*8 
bounty. In this letter Hastings says,1 am neither a prude nor 
a hypocrite. Had I succeeded as I had reason to expect in the 
original objects of my expedition, I should have thought it, per- 
allowable to make some pronsion for myself when I had 
filled the Company's trea.Mir)'; but I am disappointed. 1 have 
added, indeed, a large income to the Company's revenue, and if 
Mr. Middleton [resident at Lucknow] docs his duty, I have pro¬ 
vided for the early payment of the debt due from the Nabob Vizier 
to the Company. But these arc not acquisitions of Sclat, Tlicir 
immediate influence is not felt, and will not be known at all till 
long after the receipt of these dispatches. It will be known that 
our receipts from Benares were suspended for three months, and 
during as long a time at Lucknow. It wall bo known that the 
pay and charges of the tcmjH>rary brigade have been thro\M\ upon 
the Company, and that all the Nabob s pensioners have been with¬ 
drawn ; but the effect of my more useful arrangement, thanks to 
Mr, Middleton, yet remains to be accomplished. I return to an 
empty treasury, which I left empty. I will not suffer it to be 
said, that I took more care of my own interests than of the pub¬ 
lic, nor that I made a sacrifice of tlie latter to the former.'*— 
Vol.ii., page 458. It is difficult to understand the boast with which 
the passage just quoted concludes. In asking for a present of a 
hundred tliousand pounds, Hastings had certainly manifested 
some regard to his omi interests, and, os he states that tlie public 
treasur)’ was emptj*, the time chosen for preferring tlic request 
appears, to say the least, injudicious. It is equally difficult to 
understand what he means by saying, tliat if he had succeeded 
os he had reason to ex|)cct,** he should have thought it, perhaps, 
allowable to moke some provision for himself, when he had filled 
the Company's treasury," How would he have made it? Did 
he mean, that success would hove justified him in accepting prc« 
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The visit of the vizier to Hastings was, however, chap. 
productive of more important results than the tnins- 

9^ntSf and applying them to hU private use ? He knew that this 
was unlawful. He could not mean, that with better success he 
would have asked something from the gratitude of the Court of 
Directors, for he had done this under the circumstances which he 
deplores. Had be succeeded better, he perhaps would have asked 
more; and if this be bis meaning, it might be a curious matter of 
speculation to consider how much more. If be thought a bun* 
dred thousand pounds a reasonable remuneration of partial failure, 
bow much would he have claimed as the reward of complete 
success ? 

The passage above quoted from the letter to Major Scott forms 
a curious subject of comparison with the following, which is to be 
found in Hastixigs' Namtive of his proceedings at Benares. Pos* 
siblyit may be suspected*—and may Ood forgive those who know 
me and countenance the suspicion—I have no title to an ex¬ 
emption from it with others, that 1 was influenced by a secret 
and mercenary interest/' The particular mode of promoting 
such interest from which Hastings proceeds to vindicate himself 
-^-that of bolding out threats to extort some pri^'ate advantage, 
without reference to public interests, is not chargeable upon him; 
but as it appears, from his own testimony, that had he not met witli 
disappointments, one of those disappointments being undoubtedly 
the failure to secure the treasures of Cheyt Singh, he might have 
sought'' some provision for himself,"—some provision, it must be 
presumed, of larger amount than a hundred thousand pounds, 
the disclaimer of all mercenary interest might have been mode 
with less energy, and the solemn invocatioQ of the Deity have 
been spared. 

Hastings felt that his application for the allotment of the ten 
Lacs to himself was not likely to pass os an ordinary request, 
which being granted or refused, the matter would be at an end. 

He commences the letter to Major Scott, already quoted, by 
saying, I have written a letter to the Secret Committee of the 
Court of Directors, which will be thought extraordinary; indis¬ 
creet by my friends, and presumptuous by my enemies;—at least 
they will aficct to think soand, in contemplation of a refusal, 
he concludes by saying, ** only prevent, if you can, the refusal 
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CHAP. xii. fcr of ten lacs of rupees from that prince to the 
Company, or their governor-general. A new treaty 

being accompanied by abuse.** Conscious that lus application 
was not likely to find favour* cither with friends or foes—antici* 
pating that its refusal might be accompaiucd by abuse, it seems 
strange that he should have preferred it. Why the j>assion of the 
govcmor-gcncnd for a fortune should, at this particular time, 
have raged ^Hth more than fever heat; why the nipces of the 
Vizier of Oude should thus, beyond all other rupees, have capti* 
vated his love ; why his desire to appropriate them should have 
been so violent as to break down all the mounds of caution and 
eonccolmcnt within which he usually intrenched himself, no one 
seems to have Intm able to conjecture. But, if his prudence failed 
him, his sagacity was not at fault. Precisely those results which 
he predicted followed. By his enemies the request was rcgarde<l 
as '‘presumptuous;** by hU friends as "indiscreet.** His bio* 
grapher. after relating the offer of the nzicr, and its acceptance 
by Hastings, thus continues: " but he committed, at the same 
time, tlic only act, throughout the whole of his political career, 
of which it is im]>osMblc to deny that it was, at least, injudicious. 
He communicated to the Court of Directors the fact of the pn?sent 
having been made, and while he set forth his mode of applying it 
to the public service, he haiorded a request that, by the court, it 
might be given back, as a token of their appro-al of his conduct, 
Whftt can I eay about this ? It was clearly not the act of a 
dishonest man, for such a one would have pocketed tlie money 
without so much as alluding to it in liis communications with the 
India House. It was not the act of a mcrcenarj' man, for Has¬ 
tings's character was the reverse of mcrcenaiy. It could not be 
the result of weakness, for of weakness no one will accuse liim. 
And what is more extraordinar)* still, it was a proceeding of 
which, almost to his dying day, he used to speak os if there could 
be hut one opinion respecting both the justice of the claim and 
the hardship of having it rejected. I am inclined to Uiink, there¬ 
fore, that he must have entertained on the subject views peculiar 
to himself, of which, never having heard them discussed, I can 
give no account.*'—Qlcig's Memoirs, vol. ii. p. 457. It is quite 
evident tliat Hastings's views on the subject were peculiar to 
himself, since no one else entertained them, and the biogropher 
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\v<as concluded between tlic British government and chap. xu. 
the ruler of Oude, one main object of which was to 
relievo the latter from burdens which he declared 
himself unable to bear. Ilis stipulated payments 
to the Company had fallen greatly into arrear; the 
maintenance of the British troops in Oude was 
throuTi upon the government to which they be¬ 
longed; and though the charge was regularly car¬ 
ried to the account of the vizier, there seemed little 
or no prospect of the respective entries ever being 
neutmlized by a record of corresponding payments 
on the opposite page. Under these circumstances, 
the continuance of the British force in Oude to 
its existing extent was, not without reason, re¬ 
garded by Hastings as desirable for neither party; 
the British government making an outlay which it 

migUt, therefore, safely have ciprcssed himself with less hesita. 
tion. With regard to the cases supposed by lum, for the s.ike of 
Ijcing refuted, it may be observed, on the first, that to pocket the 
money without notice might not have been altogether safe. Has¬ 
tings may ccrtojnly be acquitted of dishonesty in making the 
request, for there U nothing dishonest in simply asking for any 
thing, however extravagant and unseasonable the request may be; 
but to say that tlie act was not that of a mercenary man, because 
Hastings was not mercenary, nor the result of weakness, because 
he was not weak, is, in each case, palpably begpng tlie question. 

To these suppositions, however, another might have been added. 

Was the act, which the friends of Hastings can neither account 
for nor excuse, that of a desperate man ? of one who discerned in 
the horizon the elements of a storm, which might be fatal to his 
power, and who, in the hope of alleviating the evils of his fall by 
the comforts of wealth, ventured one reckless cast for its attain- 
meut, with but little hope, indeed, of winning, but with the con¬ 
viction that be could lose nothing—except character ? 
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CHAP. XII. could ill afford ; the vizier adding to a debt, already 
large, 'vi hicli there was but little j^robability of being 
speedily reduced. It was, therefore, prodded by 
the new treaty, that a portion of the British force 
sliould be withdrawn. Other rca.sons were assioncd 
by the govenior-general in justilication of this part 
of the treaty. He alleged, and most probably with 
tnith. that the distance at wlneli the troo])S were 
placed from the government to wliich they were re- 
sjionsible exempteil the officers from due control, 
afforded opportunity for unwan-antable emoluments, 
and diffused the contagion of jicculatlon and rapa¬ 
city throughout the army. Further, he represented 
that the number of British officers, civil and inili- 
tar)’, at the court ami in the service of the vizier, 
their vast influence and enormous emoluments, were 
not only injurious to tlie revenue and authority of 
the prince, but exposed the British nation and go¬ 
vernment to the en ^7 and resentment of the people 
of tlie country, by excluding the vizier s native ser¬ 
vants and adherents from honours and rewards to 
which they might reasonably aspire. In proof of 
the purity of his motives in consenting to a re¬ 
duction, Hastings appealed to the facts that ho 
was thereby diminishing the patronage of himself 
and his colleagues, and incurring the resentment of 
those injuriously affected by the arrangements, as 
well as of tlieir long train of friends and connec¬ 
tions. 

The second article of the treaty, after reciting that 
great distress had arisen to the vizier from the mili- 
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tary power and dominion assumed by thejaghcerdars, chap. xii. 
provided that the vizier should be at liberty to re¬ 
sume such jaghires as he might find necessarj-, with 
a reserve that, in all cases where the Company wa.s 
guarantee, the amount of the net collection should, 
on the resumption of the lands, be paid in ready 
money to the dispossessed jagheerdar, through the 
British resident. 

The third article related to Fyzoola Khan. This 
uas the chief whose protracted resistance had for 
some time deferred the final termination of the Ro- 
hilla war.* More fortunate than some of his com¬ 
panions in arms, he obtained by treaty the grant 
of certain districts of considerable value, binding 
himself, in return, to retain In his service not more 
than five thousand troops, and in time of u-ar to 
assist the vizier with two or three thousand, accord¬ 
ing to his ability. To this treaty Fyzoola Khan 
was very anxious to obtain the guarantee of the 
British government, and he finally succeeded. On 
the breaking out of the French war, the English 
sought assistance from Fyzoola Khan. Some was 
afforded, but not enough to meet their necessities 
or wishes, and the vizier was requested to demand 
from Fyzoola Khan the aid of five thousand horse. 

The answer of the chief was to the effect that his 
force consisted of only two thousand horse and three 
thousand foot; that the former wore at the service 
of the British government, and that part of them 
were actually so employed; but that the three 

* See page 47. 
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CHAP. XII. thousand foot were wantc<l at homo, and that witli- 
out them tlio collortions could not be made. The 
govcmor-goncnil thoujrlit fit to regard this answer as 
evasive, and, witli the concurrence of his council, 
directed the Britisli resident at Lucknow to demand 
tlirec tliousand liorse from Fvzoola Klian. The 
<lemaiid was made and refused; but the refusal 
was softened bv an offer to furnish two thousand 

9 

horse and one thousand foot; an offer which the 
instnictions of the British negotiator did not j)ennit 
him to accept. The vizier, therefore, proposed the 
resumption of the jaghire of Fyzoola Khan; and the 
third article of the treaty of Chunarghur declared 
that the chief had, by his broach of treaty, forfeited 
the protection of the English: a declaration fol¬ 
lowed by a provision j»ennitting the vizier, “ when 
time should suit,” to resume the jaghire, paying to 
the chief its value as recognized by the treaty, after 
deducting the charges of the troops which lie stood 
“engaged to furnish by treaty,” the amount of 
which was to be paid to the Company. 

It is impossible to characterize these proceedings 
otherwise than as grossly iniquitous. Fyzoola Khan 
was bound to furnish to the vizier “two or three 
thousand men, according to his ability,” but nothing 
was stipulated as to the description of men. When 
aid is required, five thousand, instead of two or 
three, are demanded, and these cavalry, although 
the treaty does not give the right of insisting that a 
single man shall be mounted. The demand is then 
reduced, so as to bring it, with respect to number. 
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within the letter of the treaty; but tlic “ ability” of chap, xii 
Fyzoola Khan is assumed at the liigliest [mint, ami 
three thousand men are called for. They are oflercd; 
but it is still insisted that the whole sliall be cavalry, 
and upon the chieftain’s refusal to comjily, it is so¬ 
lemnly declared that the treaty has been broken, that 
the guarantee of the British government has been 
withdrawn, and that the vizier may po.ssess himself 
of his va-ssal’s lands whenever it shall suit bis conve¬ 
nience. It is tnie, that it was alleged that Fyzoola 
Khan kept more troops than were allowed bvthe 
treaty, and that some deception had been practised 
as to the value of his jaghire. Neither of those 
charges is improbable; but it was upon his as.sumed 
failure to furnish the militar)- aid stipulated by the 
treaty that sentence of deposition was passed upon 
him. 

It cannot but bo desirable to become acquainted 
with the precise views of the governor-general in the 
course pursued towards Fyzoola Khan. Happily lie 
ha.s explained them in a document which accompa¬ 
nied the treaty of Chunarghur, when transmitted to 
his colleagues. His comment on the article relating 
to Fyzoola Khan commences thus:—“ The conduct 
of Fyzoola Khan in refusing the aid demanded, 
though not an absolute breach of treaty, was eva¬ 
sive and uncandid.” The article to which Hastings 
was adverting assumes a bread) of treaty on the jiart 
of Fyzoola Khan, and visits it with punishment. 

The man who subscribed this article on the part of 
the British government says that there was no ab- 

VOL. II. 
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CHAP. XII. solute hrcnch of treaty. Acconling to the private 
o])inion of tlic jjovernor-frenerul, Avlhcli was (piite at 
variance with liis public opinion, the chief fault of 
Fvzoola Khan was want of candour. AVcll was it 
for Hastings that tliis offence was not always j)un- 
ished with loss of olllce; liad sncli heontlie rule, his 
iiaino would scarcely have found a jdace in the Ins- 
torv of British India. Having determined the of- 
fence of I'yzoola Khan, the governor-general pro¬ 
ceeds to inisre|)rosent the conditions of the treaty 
with which it was connected. “The demand,” says 

he, “ was made tor five tlionsand cavalry. The en- 

% 

gageiiu'iit in the treaty is, literally, for five thousand 

hoi-so and foot.” This assertion is untrue. Fvzoola 

■ 

Khan was restrained by treaty from keeping in his 
service more than five tlionsand men; but tlie 
amount of his assistance to tiie vizier, as already 
stated, was to he “two or three thousand men, ac¬ 
cording to his ability." The governor-general pro¬ 
ceeds to observe, that tlie British government were 
in great want of cavalry, and in no want of infantry, 
and complains tliat “ so scmimlous an attention to 
lilenil expre.ssion, when a more liberal interpretation 
would have been highly useful and acce]itable to us, 
strongly marks his unfriendly disposition, though it 
may not impeach his fidelity—an extraordinary 
remark, but less extraordinary than that with which 
the governor-general closes the subject. “ I am of 
opinion that neither the vizier's nor the Company’s 
interests would bo promoted by depriving Fyzoola 
Khan of his independency, and I have, therefore, 
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resen’ed the execution of the agreement to an imle- chap. xii. 
finite term, and our government may always inter¬ 
fere to prevent any ill effect from it!" It is thus 
attested by Hastings himself, that lie not only 
pledged the British goveniment to the recognition 
of an alleged fact—that Fyzoola Khan had broken 
the treaty with the vizier; while he privately avowed 
his conviction that the allegation was false, but that 
lie solemnly engaged, on the part of that govern¬ 
ment, that one of its allies should be permitted to 
do that whieli Hastings did not think ought to I)g 
done, and which, in the very act of conceding, he 
had taken precautions to prevent! Volumes of ela¬ 
borate disquisition could not reveal the character of 
Hastings so comjiletcly as the few sentences of com¬ 
ment on the third article of the treaty of Chunar- 
ghur, which he has left for the information of pos¬ 
terity, It is for this reason that the transactions 
in Mhich lyzoola Klian was concerned have been 
dwelt upon at some length. Neither in themselves, 
nor in their results, are they of any importance; but 
as illustrating the character and the policy of one 
who acted so conspicuous a jiart on the stage of In¬ 
dian politics as did Hastings, they acquire an inci¬ 
dental value which gives them a title to be rescued 
from oblivion. Hastings, always vehement in up¬ 
holding the wisdom and virtue of his own acts, 
could not rouse the zeal of self-laudation to tho 
pitch of defending his conduct with regard to Fy¬ 
zoola Khan. He attributed it to the hurry and 
agitation consequent on his situation at Chunarghur, 

y2 
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{ ii\r. XII. but it would be doin" inju'^tico to Ila.'itingfs’srnlm in- 
trepiflity to accept the excuse. Danger never dp» 
prived WaiTCii Ilastiii;^ of self-command; and, as 
at the very iiKUnoiit when he was pretending to gra¬ 
tify the vizier by surrendering to him the territories 
of Fyzoola Khan he provided for defeating the ob¬ 
ject. it is clear that neither hi.s usual coolness nor 
his usujil craftiness bad deserted him. Ilastinirs at 
Cliunarghurwas all that he had over been elsewhere 
—tlu‘ crooked and reckless politician, but the calm 
and dauntless man. In quitting this subject it is 

f)iilv necessary to state, that rvzoola Khan was not 

* * » 

disposscsse<l of his dominions—that his military ser¬ 
vice was ultimately commuted for a pecuniary jiav- 
ment. on which occasion Hastings gave a tnie ver¬ 
sion of the treaty between the vizier and bis depen¬ 
dant, anil represented the great advantages of thus 
getting rid of “an article of a treaty, which was 
of such a tenour and so loosely worded, that the 
vizier could never have derived any real advantage 
from it.” 

The fourth article of the new treaty with the 
vizier related to the withdrawal of the British resi¬ 
dent from Furruckabad, and requires no notice here. 
All these articles were suggested by the vizier, and 
conceded for his gratification. In return, the go- 
vernor-geneml demanded nothing, but oftered to 
the vizier abundance of good advice ^ith respect to 
the reduction of unnecessary expense, and the regu¬ 
lar and orderly management of his finances, to 
which the prince engaged to attend. 
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Tlie second article of the treaty, that Mhich re- chap. xii. 
lated to tlie general resumption of jagliires, was the 
most important in its consequences. Among those 
affected by it were two females of high i-aiik—one 
the mother of the reigning prince, the other Ids 
grandmother. These ladies u'ere endowed with 
jaghires for their maintenance, winch were now 
doomed to confiscation; thus leaving them depen¬ 
dant for their future supjiort on the good pleasure of 
the vizier, or on the power and inclination of the 
British government to compel him to perform his 
engagements. The begums knew the character of 
their miserable relative too well to place any confi¬ 
dence in him, and the recent conduct of the gover¬ 
nor-general was not such as could lead them to en¬ 
tertain much respect for English faith. 

In addition to the jaghires with which they were 
endowed, the begums possessed considerable trea¬ 
sure. The vizier had long coveted the possession of 
this; and Hastings, feeling that nothing could be 
more convenient to the finances of the British go¬ 
vernment than a transfer, to the vizier, of wealth 
which would immediately undergo a second transfer 
to the treasur}’ of Bengal in liquidation of his debt, 
strenuously recommended the execution of the vi¬ 
zier’s long-cherished wish. It is true that to the 
younger begum the good faith of the British go¬ 
vernment had been pledged for the protection of her 
property. In consideration of sums amounting to 
more than six liundred thousand pounds, advanced 
by her to meet tlie exigencies of her son, the Com- 
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CHAR XII. pany had solemnly j^iarantccd to lier the full and 
entire enionncnt of her estates, effects, and jag- 
hires. Suhsequently to this agreement, both ladies 
had occasion to seek tlie protection of the British 
government against their relation, and its interference 
T\as afforded in a manner which evinced a just ap- 
[ircciation of tlie respective positions of all the par¬ 
ties concerned. In favour of the elder begum, whp 
had no claim of right upon the Companv s goveni- 
Hient, the resident at Oude was directed simply to 
remonstrate. With regard to the younger begum, 
whose property that government had bound itself to 
<l(‘fend. a higher tone was assumed. The resident 
was <liiected to afford her support in all the rights 
she ]iossessed in virtue of the treaty concluded be¬ 
tween her and her son. under the guarantee of the 
Company. Notwithstanding this treaty—notwith¬ 
standing the subsequent formal recognition of its 
binding force, Hastings had, by an equally solemn 
instniment, consented to the deprivation of the be¬ 
gum of her jaghire, and to the confiscation of her 
inovi'able jiroperty. It was necessary to find reasons 
for the sjmliation. The two following are those 
assigned by Hastings and his friends;—First, that 
the wealth of the younger begum belonged of right 
to the reigning prince; tliat it had cither been ini- 
jirojierly alienated from him by his father and prede¬ 
cessor, or fraudulently appropriated by his mother, 
and that her retention of it was at variance with the 
Mahometan law. Secondly, that both the begums 
were actuated by feelings of hostility to the British 
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government; that they liad encouraged the rebellion cejap. xei 
of Chcyt Singli. and had excited disturbances in 
other ))laces. The first of these reasons is not very 
formidable. If the begum had really no right to the 
wealth which she possessed, how came the British 
government to recognize the existence of her right, 
and formally engage to defend it ? The objection, 
if valid, came too late. The governor-general and 
council were precluded by their own acts from 
taking advantage of it. 

The second head of justification—the charge of 
hostility to the English—rests on a va.st njass of do¬ 
cumentary testimony, the analysis of which would 
fatigue without enlightening the reader. It must 
suffice to observe, that it consists of hearsay evi¬ 
dence of the loosest and most unsatisfactory cha¬ 
racter, scarcely meriting any sort of notice, and cer¬ 
tainly far from sufficient to justify such a measure as 
the plunder of two women of high nink of all that 
they j)osses8ed. An extraordinary effort was made 
to give importance to this evidence by the mode in 
which it was taken. It consisted of a vast number 
of affidavits, which were sworn before the chief jus¬ 
tice of the Supreme Court of Calcutta and the 
judge of the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut. It will be 
recollected that the two titles do not designate two 
persons: Sir Elijah Impey, charged with tlie admi¬ 
nistration of justice in two courts subsisting under 
two different authorities, found time, notwithstand¬ 
ing, to exercise magisterial functions which do not 
ajipear to have devolved upon him in virtue of 
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cu.^xii. his connection with either. His stonny contests 
Mith tile govenior-generat lulled into the most 
soothing ciilni. he was now ready to lacquey the 
iieels of the same governor-general, for no liighcr 
[lurpose tlinii that of hearing aflidavits sworn at a 
i>hice M here this leviathan of judicial dignity could 
not, either as a King’s or Company’s judge, jire- 
lend to any jurisdiction. The plan originated with 
the chief justice himself. Hastings was prejtaring a 
narrative to vindicate his own conduct in relation to 
Henares and Oude. Tenderness for the rejmtation 
of the governor-genend induced the learned judge 
to suggest, with more zeal than politeness, that the 
I'cople of England would not believe Hastings on 
liis own Mord, and that it would he advisable to 


support his statement by afiidavits. The govenior- 
generai thereupon im|uired wliether Sir EHjali Ini- 
Jiey would receive the necessary afiidavits, and the 


ever-ready judge promptly complied. 


The resident 


and Ills assistant appear generally to have procured 

tlic depositions, the cliief justice swore the party 

oUering tliem, and thus was this remarkable body of 
evidence collected.* 


The e.xecution of the design whicii Hastings lia.l 
tlins ].repared to justify was, however, more tardy 
than he luul either wished or expected. From timi¬ 
dity, or some other cause, the vizier was slow in car- 
i-ying out the views wliicli he ajipeared to eutertaiu 
in^ eommon with the govcrnor-geneml. On the part 
ol the begums there was neither timidity nor vacil- 
* Miiiutei of Evidence on tho Trial of HasUngs, vol. i. 
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lation. Tliey remonstrated again.et the inipemJin" 
alienation of tlieir property. They prepared to fol¬ 
low up remonstrance by resistance, and .so formi¬ 
dable did their preparations appear to the British 
resident, that he requested a regiment of sepoys to 
eu])port the vizier’s officers. It is here necessary to 
observe, that Mr. Bristow, who had been reluctantly 
re-appointed to the office of resident at Oude, in 
consequence of the compact with Francis, had been 
again removed, and his place sui)plied by Hastings’s 
attached follower, Mr. Middleton. This was in oj>en 
disregard of the orders of the Court of Directors; 
but such acts on the part of the governor-general 
had become so frequent, that they scarcely cal! for 
notice, except where it is necessary to enable the 
reader properly to understand the events presented 
to him. 

The governor-general, resolved that the designs of 
the vizier should not miscarry for want of a sufficient 
force, proposed to answer the call of Mr. Middleton 
with an extraordinarj’ degree of liberality. Instead 
of one regiment, he directed the march of four, 
witli a field train; but the resident was apprehen¬ 
sive that the approach of so numerous a force would 
be disagreeable to the vizier, and on Ids suggestion 
its marcli was countermanded. In the mean time 
Mr. Middleton applied himself to quicken the flick¬ 
ering energy of the vizier, and at length obtained his 
authority to seize the kellah at Fyzabad, in which tlie 
younger begum resided. This was eft’ected without 
bloodshed by u regiment of British sepoys, supported 


CHAP. XII. 
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CHAP. xn. by a portion of the vizier’s troops; tlie force Avliicli 
liad been oollect(Ml for tlio defence of the dwellinir 
retiring, and drawiiifr up in front of anotlicr house 
belon/jing to tlie elder l)egTim. to which tlic younger 
lady had previously withdrawn. Tlie vizier tliere- 
upon issued an order, requiring all anned men, ex¬ 
cept his own troops,* to dejiart beyond tliejwccincts 
of the toAHi, under pain of being attacked. Some 
delay took place in yielding obedience to the order: 
but the two jirincipal eunuchs attached to the csta- 
blisliinent of the younger begum surrendering them¬ 
selves, the town wa.s soon evacuated by tlieir anned 
followers. After an interval of a Icav days, an arrange¬ 
ment was made, the begum undertaking to surren¬ 
der all the treasure which had belonged to the for¬ 
mer vizier. 

The process of surrender commenced, but pro¬ 
ceeded with a tardiness projtortioncd to the repug¬ 
nance with which it was undertaken. To quicken 
its progress, the two confidential advisers of the 
begum were put in irons and restrained from food. 
To relieve themselves, these persons entered into an 
engagement for the pajinent of a large sum; but, in 
fulfilling its terms, the usual projiortion of oriental 
<lclay and evasion was not wanting. After various 
attempts to extort payment by appeals to the fears 
of the prisoners, they were removed to Lucknow. 

* Tlic English troops were of course excepted from tlie opera¬ 
tion of this order; but this is not stated in the autliority on which 
this part of the narrative rests: a letter of Mr. Middleton, 18th 
Jiuiuury, 1782, reporting the events to the goYcmor-gencml. 
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The following letter was addressed to the officer of chap. xii. 
the guard there by Mr. Johnson, the acting resident. 

“ The Nabob having determined to inflict corporal 
punishment upon the prisoners under your guard, 
this is to desire that his officers, when they sliall 
come, may have free access to the prisoners, and be 
permitted to do with them as they shall see proper; 
only taking care that they leave them always under 
your charge.” It is not clear whether the infliction 
of direct torture were actually intended, or whether 
tliis letter was only a new expedient to work upon 
the fear of the miserable prisoners, in the expecta¬ 
tion of drawing forth a little more money. There 
is no proof that the order was ever acted upon, and 
as the prisoners do not appear to have complained 
of any severities exceeding those that they had pre¬ 
viously suflTered, the presumption is, that imprison¬ 
ment, fetters, and deprivation of food, constituted 
the sum of their sufierings. Still it is lamentable 
to find the name of a servant of the British govern¬ 
ment attached to a letter, avowedly sanctioning the 
use of torture, as the means of extorting money. 

Nor can it even be denied that, to a certain extent, 
the practice had been previously employed, and 
without resorting to the vizier’s authority as a screen. 

The irons fixed on the limbs of the prisoners were 
not imposed for the purpose of security, but because 
it was judged that the pain and inconvenience j)ro- 
duced by them would render the wearers anxious to 
j)urchase case by the surrender of treasure, and it 
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(i!Ai>, xn. ojiimot ])e even prctondcil l)iat the witliliolding of 
food could liave any other object. 

bile tlie bepynns’ serv,ant?* were trembling in 
captivity at Lucknow, the palace of the begums at 
Fyzabad was blockaded. But these violent mea¬ 
sures being found at last to fail of producing any 
adcfinate cfiect. the begums were relieved from the 
presence of their besiegers, ami their long sullering 
servants set at liberty. 

9 

The joy of the latter at their deliverance is repre¬ 
sented as being deeply afTecting; weak, timid, and 
considenibly advanced in years, these persons were 
little calculated to meet the trials to which they 
were exjioscd. It seems impossible to exempt 
those to whom they owe their snlferings from the 
charge of cruelty, or to deny that the series of trans¬ 
actions, of which those suflerings form jtart, present 
a ver)’ discreditable passage in the history of the 
connection of England and India. The precise share 
of the discredit which is due to the govemor-gcncml 
has been questioned; but it would be difficult to 
exonerate him from any portion of it. To the seizure 
ot the jaghire which had been guamutecd to the 
younger begum by the British government he gave 
his <lcliberato assent. The seizure of the treasures 
seems to have been an after-thought, and it was 
suggested by the vizier that it should be regarded as 
a substitute for the intended confiscation of the 
jagbires. Hastings entirely approved of the design 
of appropriating the hoarded wealth of the begums* 
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but not as a ransom for their lands. He insisted chap. xii. 
that both should be taken, and, with some reluc¬ 
tance, the vizier yielded. Hastings, it must bo 
added, exjiressed great disapprobation of the conduct 
of the resident, Mr. Middleton; but it was not on 
account of his rigour, but of his moderation. Ho 
was too slow in fulfilling the orders of the governor- 
general to j)lace the begums entirely at the mercy 
of the vizier. Such was the language of Ha.stings; 
such were his views with regard to the parties against 
whom the proceedings were mainly directed. The 
cruelties inflicted upon the unhappy servants of the 
begums are not attributable to any positive orders 
of Hastings, but he was apprized of them shortly 
after they commenced, and it does not appear that 
he even expressed any disapprobation of them. He 
was resolved that money should be obtained, and he 
was never scrupulous as to the means by which an 
object upon which his mind was fixed was to be 
achieved. 

His situation has been urged in his defence, and 
his situation was undoubtedly difficult and perilous. 

With an exhausted treasury, he had to find the 
means of carrying on expensive wars. But if Has¬ 
tings might dispossess the begums of their property 
merely because he wanted it, he might have taken 
the same course with regard to any other parties, 
and those ladies were unfortunate in being the most 
convenient objects of plunder. Hastings, however, 
contended that the penalties inflicted upon the 
begums were just, and if so, he requires not the plea 
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cH^xii. of necessity. If. on tbc otlicr hand, the bcf^inis 
were treated with injustice, tlie necessities of the 
pnvcrnor-;^‘ncrai cannot alter the character of the 
acts wliich he sanctioned and enforced. A state, 
like an individual, must supply its necessities by 
lioiiest means. 

M'illi states, indeed, as well as with individuals, 
want is often the incentive to crime. Varioii.s in¬ 
stances of tliis are to be foumi in the early liistoiy 
of British dominion in India. Jaftier Ali Khan was 
dethnmod, anil Meer Cossim elevated to his j>lace, 
because the British treasury was emjity. Ilastinj^ 
en^a^ed in the Uohilla war from a similar motive, 
and tiie spoliation ot the bepfums can claim no more 


respectable ori^nn. Such acts are incapable of solid 
detence, and their moral deformity is so striking as 
scarcely to need exposure. The jtlea of necessity 
is that of the stunly mendicant or the vagrant 
freebooter, ami it is disgraceful to rulers, professing 
to govern in the sj)irit ot justice and civilization, to 
have rccounio to it. The story of the orrom and 
cunning of tliose who have thus sacrificed right to 
ajijiarent e.vpcdiency is not without value, ns a warn¬ 
ing to those who occupy similar higli stations and 
are .subject to the like responsibilities. It suggests 
tlie importance of a careful improvement of tlio 
resources of the countries which they govern, and a 
caietul administration of their finances, in order to 


avert that pressure of necessity under which the 
honour of public men lias so often been lost, and 
that of their country impaired. Nor is this the only 
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lesson aftbrtled: the unanimous jud^icnt of lionest chap. xii. 
and impartial men has stamped with reprobation tlie 
more than equivocal acts by which Hastings and 
others have, at various times, sought to relieve the 
distresses of the state which they governed. Such 
will be the lot of those, if any should unhappily be 
found, who shall follow their example. They will 
purchase present ease at the price of pennanent 
disgrace. This is to be remembered, when necessity 
calls for extraordinary measures to meet it. No 
management can command unvarying financial pros¬ 
perity ; no wisdom of administration can ensure 
exemption from reverses. Misfortune may overtake 
the most prudent rulers and frustrate the most 
judicious plans. At such moments, when the ques¬ 
tion arises, what is to be done to relievo the presence 
of distress? self-respect, if all other motives be 
wanting, should suggest the answer—any thing 
within the. limits of justice and honour—nothing 
beyond them. 

The meeting of Hastings and the vizier at Clm- 
narghur took place in September, 1781. The rest 
of the year was consumed in endeavouring to force 
the courage of the vizier to the point necessary for 
executing the views of the governor-general. The 
first part of the year 1782 was occupied in the vio- a.d. 1782. 
lent proceedings for obtaining possession of the wealth 
of the begums, which have been related. Violent 
as they were, they appeared to the governor-general 
too tame; and his displeasure on this occasion, as 
has already been noticed, was intimated in no equi- 
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CHAP. Yii. vocal terms to the resident, Mr. Middleton. At last. 

this lon"-|iatronizcd favourite of Hastings relin¬ 
quished tlie oflice iu uhich Hastings had jtertina- 
eioiisly maintained him, and his place was supplied 
hy Mr. Bristow, a man towards whom the governor- 
general had alwavs manifested the most bitter liosti- 
litv, and in whom he had repeatedly declared he 
couh! place no contiflence. Two years before this 
extraordinary appointment took place, Hastings had 
thus exprcs.sed himself in a private letter;—“ The 
wretch, Bristow, is gone to Lucknow. It he at¬ 
tempts to do mischief there. I will recal him. For 
(iod’s sake, hell) unworthy an anta¬ 

gonist. and to gain me the privilege of employing 
mv own instnmjents. if the future salvation of the 
('ompanv is to be left to my care. 1 will not em¬ 
ploy Bristow, though my life should be the forfeit of 

mv refusal.”* He did, however, at no great dis- 

• 

taiicc of time, einidoy the man whom he had stigma¬ 
tized as “ a wretch." and at the very place where ho 
had expressed an apprehension that he might do 
mischief; this too, altliough there was apparently no 
prospect of his life being endangered by refusal. To 
unravel the mystery which hangs over this appoint¬ 
ment would be difticult, if not im])nssible, and the 
subject is of so little public interest, that the result, 
if attainable, would not repay the necessary labour. 
I Tastings appears to have ascribed the appointment to 

* See Qleigs Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii- page 336. It is 
not stated to whom this letter xvas addressed, but it may be pre* 
siimcil tlmt it %\ti 9 to Mr. SuHvrm. 
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ft desire to one of his colloa^t's in eouneil,* chap. xii. 

but his habitual dissimulation renders tliis doubtfiiJ. 

One point, at least, is clear; it would argue little ac¬ 
quaintance with the character of Hastings to suppose 
that he was influenced by the opinion of the Court 
of Directors in favour of Mr. Bristow. To whatever 

his conduct might be owing, it was certainlv not to 
this. 

As might be expected, Mr. Bristow gave no 
greater satisfaction than Iiis predecessor, and a few 
months after his appointment the governor-general 
proposed his recal. The proposal was rejected by 
his colleagues, and Mr. Bristow was permitted to 
retain his office a little longer.f Hastings, however, 

• Sec Glcig s Memoirs of Hastings, vol. ii, page 133. 

t The council at this time consisted oflhegovcrnor.geneml, Mr. 

Whelcr, Mr. Macplierson. formerly agent to the Nabob of Arcot 
(whose rise to high station in the Company’s se^^•ice will hercafUr 
be adverted to), and Mr. Stables, previously, like Mr. Wlieler. a 
director. Hastings was much annoyed by their ojiposition. and 
hud they possessed the energ)- of Clavering, Monson. anil Francis, 
a repetition of tlic stormy scenes of former days might have taken 
place. Hastings, in one of hie letters to his agent in England, 

Major Scott, draws the characters of his colleagues in a manner 
which, if not implicitly to be trusted, nevertheless deserves to be 
quoted as pourtraying his own feelings towards them. Hastings 
NiyB. '• You wiU wonder tliat all my council should oppose me : 

80 do I. But the fact is this; Macplierson and Stables have 
intimidated Wheler, whom they hate, and he them, most cordially. 

Maepherson. who is himself all sweetness, attaches himself ever¬ 
lastingly to Stables, blows him up into a continual tumour, which 
he takes care to prevent from subsiding: and Stables, from no 
other cause that I know, opposes me with a rancour so uncom¬ 
mon. that it extends even to his own friends, if my wishes chance 
to precede his own in any proposal to scr^'e them. In council he 
VOL. II. / 
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CHAP. xn. never yieUkvl a iiurj>i'se. if it were j)Ossible to carr}' 
it; if foiled in one attempt, he had recourse to ano- 
ther, dillering somewhat in character or in tlio means 
of makin'T it. He now proposed the abolition of the 
British residency at Oude,and the restoration of power 
to the native authorities. This proposal was discussed 

sits sulky and silent, waiting to declare his opinion when mine is 
recorded; or if he speaks, it is to ask questions of cavil, or to con* 
tradict, in language not very guarded, and with a tone of insolence 
which I should ill bear from an equal, and whieh often throws me 
off the guard of my jmidcncc; for, my dear Scott, I have not that 
collected Brmness of mind which I once possessed, and which gave 
me such a su|icrlority in my contests with Clavcring and his 
associates/’—Gleig's Memoirs of Hastings, vol.iii. pages 121,122. 
In another part of the same letter Hastings writes: “1 stay most 
reluctantly on every account, for my hands arc as effectually 
lx)und as they were in the year 1775, but with this difference, that 
there is no lead substituted to mine.”—Ibid, page 129. In 
juiotlicr letter to Major Scott, Hastings again gives flow to his 
sentiments of his colleagues. After assigning fear of the inquiries 
and proceedings tlien in progress at home ns one of the motives 
of their conduct, and stating that Mr. Whclcr had confessed it, 
he says. " As to the other two. they received on early hint from 
their friends not to attach themselves to a fallen interest, and 
they took the first occasion to prove that, if I was to be removed, 
their removal was not to follow ns a necessary consequence of 
their connection with me, by opposing me on every occasion, on 
the most popular grounds, on the plea of economy and obedience of 
orders, which they apply indiscriminately to every measure wliich 
I recommend, and Mr. Stables with a spirit of rancour which 
nothing can equal but his ignorance. His friend, with the 
most imposing talents and an elegant and unceasing flow of 
words, knows ns little of business ns he docs, and Mr. Whclcr is 
really a man of business ; yet I cannot convince him of it, nor 
persuade him to trust to his own superiority. He hates them, 
and is implicitly guided by them, and so he always will be by 
those who command him, and possess at the same time a majority 
of voices."—Ibid, pages 145,146. 
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l)y the members of council througli several days, chap. xii. 
towards the close of the year 1783, and Hastings A-uTTrsa. 
triunijihed. He subsecjnently ten<lered his own 
services to proceed to Lucknow, and, though o]i. 

))osed in council, lie succeeded in cariying this 
point also. On the 17th Februar}', he departed (ui a.d. irst. 
his journey, and, passing througli Benares, had an 
opj)ortunity of witnessing tlie wretched state of tlie 
districts formerly administered by Clieyt Singh. 

The manager first a])pointed to act for the rajah had 
been dismissed, because he did not make his pay¬ 
ments with punctuality. His successor, acting upon 
the principle that the sum fixed for the revenue 
must be collected, had subjected the inhabitants to 
terrible exactions, which, together vvith a long con¬ 
tinued drought, had reduced the country to deva.sta- 
tion. At Lucknow, where he arrived on the 27tb 
March, tlie principal business of Hastings was to 
make arrangements for the payment of the vizier’s 
debt to the Company, but he also took the opportu¬ 
nity of restoring to the begums a portion of the 
jaghires of which tiiey had recently been violently 
deprived. Hu’s act is more difficult to be accounted 
for than that by which the ladies were despoiled. 

It is true that the treatment of the begums had been 
severely animadverted upon at home, but Hastings 
was not in the habit of paying much attention to 
such circumstances; and it is somewhat remarkable 
that, after denouncing theprincesses as the inveterate 
enemies of the British government, watching for 
opportunities of undennining it and anxiously de- 

7 . 2 
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A I). I7H1. 


siring its destruction, lie now spoke of botli ladies as 

being entirely in his interest, ainl expressed his 

belief that their influence with the vizier would be 

exercised beneficiallv for the countir which he re- 

• • 

jiresentcd.* The reader who has followed the his¬ 
tory of Hastings to this period will, however, have 
become nccustonied to these sudden changes, and 
have ceased to feel any sur|)risc at them. On the 27th 
of August Hastings quitted Lucknow, and on his 
tv.ay through Henaros endeavoured to restore some 
degree of order, the country being almost without a 
govenunent. He arrived in Calcutta early in No¬ 
vember, and in February following embarked for 
England. 

* Sec Ills letter to Mrs. Ha.«tinKs (then in Enplnncl) in vnl. ii. 
of Glcip's Memoirs. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

an act of jtarliamcnt passed in tlie year 1779, chap. .\ni, 
tlio powers of the existing government of Bengal 
were oontinned for one year :* by anotlicr act, pa.ssed 
in 1780, tlicy were renewed for one year more. In 
1781 an act Avas passed, by Avhicii the right of 
the Company to their exclusive trade, and to the 
territorial possessions of India, Avas confirmed to 
them until the expiration of three years’ notice to be 
g^veu by parliament after the 1st of March, 1791. 

In the same session an act Avas i)assed to remedy tlie 
abuses of the Supreme Court, f This session also 
produced the appointment of a select and a secret 
committee of the House of Commons on Indian af¬ 
faire, the one proposed by tlie opposition, the other 

by the minister. Each committee made numerous 
and voluminous reports. 

India, indeed, continued to occupy, in an unusual a,d. i:82. 
degree, the attention of parliament. In May, 1782, 
a resolution, condemnatory of the conduct of Hast¬ 
ings, Avas voted by the House of Commons, and the 
Court of Directors resolved to recal him. In the 


• As noticed at page 129. 


t Sec note on page 148, 
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chap. xiii. gciicnil court Hasting was more fortunate, a consi¬ 
derable majority declarimr ngainst his recal. 

Otlier resolutions subsequently jnisscd the House 
of Coninioiis, affecting various persons, and among 
them the King’s chief justice, the Company’s chief 
judge of the Sudder DeManny Adawlut, and the 
govenior-generafs taker of affidavits. Sir Elijah Im- 
j)ey. The House addressed the Crown, i>raying for 
his recal, and an order to that effect was transmitted. 
Impeachment was threatened, but not carried into 
effect. 

A period was approjiching Avhen the excitement 
previously existing on Indian affairs, great as it had 
been, Avas to be increased. The niinistrv of Lonl 

9 

Koi th had fallen early in the year 1782. The feeble 
and short-lived administrations of tlie Marquis of 
Uockingliiim and Earl of Shelburne followed in suc¬ 
cession. The latter was destroved bv tlic force of the 

• • 

united parties of Mr. Fox and Lord North, Avhosc 
triumph introduced a cabinet famous in the history’ of 
Britisli ]»arty as the coalition ministry. The two sec¬ 
tions of which tills ministry was composed had been 
long engaged in determined hostility to each other. 
The habitual urbanity of Lord North had restrained 
him from indulging in the furious invective of his 
ojiponents, but the violence of their language to¬ 
wards him had been unmeasured: yet they AA’ere 
now his allies—a common desire to storm tho seat 
of poAver having brought together men Avhose dif¬ 
ferences appeared irreconcilable. They had suc¬ 
ceeded ; tlie seals of office were theirs, but not the 
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confidence of tlie Ci-own, nor tlie good-wjil of the chap. xiii. 
people, ily the King tliey were hated. Mr. Fox 
and his J'arty he had long disliked, and his lute fa¬ 
vourite, Lord North, by his union with that j>arty, 
had lost for ever the confidence of his Maje>ty. 
which he had before so largely enjoyed. M’ith 
the people the new ministry was eminently un])opu- 
lar, the monstrous sacrifice of principle which had 
been made for its formation having disgusted honest 
and consistent men of all jiartics. Still the minis¬ 
try was strong; it had the support of a vast maj<i- 
rity of the great and powerful families of the coun¬ 
try, and on this ground it hoped to defy the united 
hostility of King and peojile. 

At thi.s time every man could declaim on the mis- 
government of India, and every man was prepared 
with a remedy; it would have been stninge, there¬ 
fore, if a ministry, so bold and, in their own belief, 
so strong, should have shnmk from the task of re¬ 
forming Indian attairs. The coalition ministry en¬ 
tered office in April, 1783. On the 18th of Novem- a.d. 17 h 3 . 
her following, Mr. Fox, one of the secretaries of 
state, moved for leave to bring in a hill “ for the 
better goveniment of our territorial possessions and 
dependencies in India.” Having prepared the way, 
by attacking the East-Iudia Company and all jier- 
sons connected with it, Mr. Fox proceeded to ex¬ 
pound the plan which himself and his colleagues had 
]irepared for its annihilation. All power, commer¬ 
cial us well as political, was to be taken from the 
Company and transferred to two boanls: one to 
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CHAj|j;iii. consist of seven persons, to hold office for a terai of 
) cal's, under whose control tiic wliolc govemnient 
of India was to be placed; the other to be com¬ 
posed of a larger number of persons to bo called 
assistants, who were to manage the commercial 
business, but subject to the control of tlie chief 
board of seven. The members of these boards were 
to be aiipointed in the first instance by iiarliainent 
that is, they were to be ajipointed by the coalition 
ministry. Subsc(|uently, vacancies in the supreme 
board were to be supplied by appointment of 
the King; in the inferior, by election by the ])ro- 
piietors of Ijust-India stock. Those regulations 
e.xposed the objects of the contrivers of the plan, and 
proved them to have been power and patronage. 
The members of the supreme board, it has been seen, 
were to be nominated by the minister, either in par¬ 
liament or in the closet. The memliers of the 
inferior board were, after the fii^t appointments to 
be elected by the proprietors of East-India stock. 
Why were the first appointments excepted ? There 
can bo but one answer. Because the ministry 
wanted the power of providing for some hungry 
dependents. The whole patronage of India, too, was, 
directly or indirectly, transferred to the ministry. 
It was to be exercised by seven persons, nominated 
in the fii-st instance by a parliament in wbieli the 
voice of the minister was predominant, and subse¬ 
quently by the minister for the time being, in the 
name of the King. It was to be transferred from a 
quarter where it could rarely, if ever, be used for po- 
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litical p«r]ioscs, to hands by which it would never be chap. xiii. 
employed for any other purpose. From one section 
of the cabinet, this perhaps might have been ex¬ 
pected. Lord North and his friends had been 
charged, whether justly or unjustly, by their fonner 
opponents and present colleagues, with a disposition 
to favour arbitrary principles; but how was the plan 
to be reconciled to the doctrines of the other section 
of the administration—of the men wlio had always 
professed to dread the e.xtension of ministerial in- 
Huence, and who avowed a belief “ that the power of 
the Cromi had increased, was increasing, and ought 
to be diminished?”—how could they support a project 
for adding a vast mass of the most desirable patro¬ 
nage to that already possessed by the ministrv'. and 
thu.s increasing an influence which they represented 
as threatening to overwhelm the liberties of the 
country? The answer Is, when they indulged in de¬ 
nouncing the growing influence of the Crown or the 
ministry, they were out of oflice, and with no imme¬ 
diate prosjject of dispciLsing that influence which tliey 
professed to abhor—they were now in oflice, and their 
new position was so agreeable, that they were anxious 
to retain it as long as possible. Mr. I’owys, a county 
member who took a conspicuous part in the debate, 
imagined the great leader of the popular section of 
the cabinet to express himself in this manner: “ I 
have now forced myself into a most exalted station; 
the people, by whose means I reached it, begin, how¬ 
ever, to think less of me than before. But still I 
have great influence in the country. I have formed 
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CHAP. XIII. connections with many of the first families in tlie 
kingdom—families of tlie liiglicst rank ami most 
distinguished character, who are all combined to 
suj)j)ort my administration. I have joined a party 
which I had driven two years ago from the helm of 
government, by my unremitted exertions for years 
together. But as my popularity is on the wane, 
I will make good use of my time: the whole 
Indies shall, for this rea.son, contribute to the 
splemlour and permanence of my power. I will 
take advantage of the zenith of my power to 
build me a golden fortress in the midst of the land 
of pnuuise. That fortress I will not only render 
impregnable, but garrison with a select number of 
jiicked friends and cliosen adherents, on wliose zeal 
and attachment I can safely rely—a fortress which 
no contingency shall bo able to assail witli success— 
which will neither yield to the call of tlie peo[de 
nor the inclination of the sovereign.”* 

• Hansard’s Parliamentary History, vol. xxiii. page 1310. 
Among the passages most descr%nng notice in the debates arising 
on Fox s Ea.st*India Bill, some obsen'ations of Mr. Bcaufoy may 
lie referred to. He said. " Examine the effects which this system 
will have on the rights of the India Company—examine tlie ef¬ 
fects it will have on the British constitution—you will find it 
embarrassed witli difficulties without end—evils of uncommon 
magniluile rise upon the view. Tliis bill avowedly abrogates the 
Company’s charter. Charters, Sir, arc not like other laws, repeal- 
able at tlic will of tlie legislature; they arc compacts, and cannot 
be justly cancelled without the consent of both tlie contracting 
parties. That parliament has a right to interfere in prescribing 
the mode in which the Company’s territorial possessions shall be 
governed, no doubt can be entertained; for such interference im- 
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The ministry^ however, relying on their numerical chap. xiii. 
strength, felt that they could defy alike genera! rea¬ 
soning and personal attack, for on every division they 
commanded a majority of about two to one; and tlio 

plies no breach of the Company's charter. But to subvert their 
constitution on the plea of an unproved and unreal necessity*— 
unproved and unreal as applied to these objects-^to riolate 
solemn compacts^to break through engagements, for the ob- 
sen’ance of which the fuith and honour of the nation have been 
pledged—the authority of parliament itself docs not extend so 
far; for even the omnipotence of parliament is circumscribed by 
the eternal laws of justice. Is there a man who ventures to deny 
this maxim? One such man it seems there is—'Away with 
their chartered rights/ said tlic right honourable gentleman (Mr. 

Burke); ' you are not bound to obscn*e them / the great charter 
gives you authority to violate all other charters—the great 
charter gives you a right to do the extreixut}' of WTong. Such 
is the spirit of this new system—such are the maxims by which 
its advocates recommend it to the house. But the sacred rights 
which charters give are not the only rights which this bill violates ; 
it has a wider aim, for its principle is levelled at all the rights of 
property. The same power which ap]>oints agents ;md stewards 
to the Company against their will, and makes them independent 
of their control, may equally appoint an agent and steward to the 
estate of every gentleman who hears me—may equally assign the 
management of his affairs, the collection of his rents, and their 
disposal when collected, to a person in whose appointment his 
will bad no share, and over whose actions be has no control. 

But the power which deprives him of the management and dis¬ 
posal of his property does, in effect, deprive Jiim of bis property 
itself. This principle once established, what security have die 
oUicr public companies of the kingdom ? What security has the 
Bank of England ? What security has the South Sea Company ? 

What security have any of the public corporations ? secu¬ 
rity have the national creditors, or indeed any individual, eiUier 
for his public or hb private rights ? It would be folly in the ex¬ 
treme to suppose that this principle, once admitted, will opcmlc 
only on the affairs of the East-India Company. Good prin* 
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bill boiiig passed through all its stages in tlie House 
of ComiiKuis, was Huai!)’ transferred to tlie Lords. 

The East-Iiidia Coinpanv had petitioned the 
Commons against the bill, and been heard at its 
bar by counsel. The same coui-se was taken in the 
upper house, though probably with but slender 
ir 83 . expectations of success. On the 15 th December, 
Mr. Dallas, one of the Company’s counsel, iiaviiig 
called s.mie witnesses to establish the case which he 
was entrusted to .support, requested that the house 
would imlulge liim by adjourning to the next day. 
This was ojiposed—especially Ity Earl Fitzwilliani, 
M ho was named in the bill as the fiis^t commissioner 
of tlie superior board. The Duke of Portland, the 
nominal head of the administration, followed, and 
adverted to an extraordinary rumour which had 
been circulated pretty generally, in which, he said, 
the name of the most sacred character in the king¬ 
dom had been aspeised, and the name of a noble 
lord, he hoped, abused. The Duke of Uiclimond 
spoke more distinctly, and read from a ministerinl 
ncwspajier an article announcing the prevalence of 
a report, that his Majesty had withdrawn Ins ajtpro- 


ciplcs may sleep, hi bad ones never trill. It is the curse 

of society, that tchen a bad principle is once established, bad men 

leill always be found to give it full r/fc/.”_Hansnr(l. vol xxiii. 

I'ngca 139". 1398. It is not unworthy of remnrk, that these 

obsen-ations did not come from a member disposed to ranintain 

Misting things solely because they exist. Mr. Benufoy’a opb 

nioiis were what in those limes were denominated extreme Whig, 

luid wliich would now be called ultra liberal. He was for many 

years the lending representative in parliament of the interests of 
tlie Dissenters. 
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bation from the East-India Bill, and bis oonfidonco chap. xiii. 
from those by Avhom it Avas framed, in consequence 
of an interview with Earl Temple, but treating the 
rumour as a fabrication. Earl Temple thereuj)on 
rose, and admitted that the King had honoured him 
with a conference, in whicli he had given certain 
advice. What that advice was he Mould not state ; 
but he was ready, he said, to tell their lordshi].s 
what it Mas not—it was not friendly to the princij)le 
and object of the India Bill, After some further 
discussion, a motion to postpone the fnrther hearing 
of evidence till the folloMing day was carried. On 
that day the business was resumed, and on the dav 
after, the motion that “ the bill be committed” Mas 
lost by a majority of nineteen. This M’as the result 
of the interview of Earl Temple with the King, ainl 
of the ascertained fact that his Majesty disapproved 
of the bill. Many peers who had entrusted their 
proxies to ministers withdrew them, and the Prince 
of Wales, who tM'o days before had voted M-ith minis¬ 
ters on the (luestion of adjournment, on this occa¬ 
sion absented himself from the hou.se. The fate of 
the ministry, a.s Mell a.s tiie fate of the bill, was now 
sealed. They had still an overwhelming majority in 
the House ot Commons; but, encouraged by the de¬ 
cision of tlie upper house, the sovereign resolved to 
dismiss them. The mode in M-hicli this was eifected 
was singularly expressive of the royal disapproba¬ 
tion. At twelve o’clock on the night of the llth a.d.um. 
of December, a messenger delivered to the two 
secretaries of state an ojder from the King. “ that 
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CHAP. XIII. they sliouM delivor up tlie seals of their offices, and 
send them l)y tlie under secretaries, Mr. Fraser and 
Mr. Nej)ean, as a peisonal interview would be disa¬ 
greeable to him.” The seals, as soon as delivered, 
were given to Earl Teinitle, who by letter announced 
to tlie remaining members of the cabinet their dis¬ 
mission from office. 

A new ministry was forthwith formed, of which 

Mr. William Pitt, then only twenty-three years of 

• » • 

age, became the head ; but jie found an intractable 
House of Commons, against whose opposition he for 
several weeks contended without elfect. On the 
A. D. I/SI. 14th of January, 1784, he moved for leave to hrino' 

♦ O 

in a iiill for the better government and management 
of the affiiirs of the East-Iiidia Company. Its lead¬ 
ing provision was, “ that a hoard should be instituted, 
to be appointed by his Majesty, consisting of one of 
the principal secretaries of state, the chancellor of 
the exchequer for the time being, and a certain 
number of the pri^7 councillors,” to which boanl 
the despatches of the Company were to bo sub¬ 
mitted for approval. The bill was brought in, 
pjissed through the earlier stages, and then, on a 
division, lost. Mr. Fox immediately moved for leave 
to bring in a bill on the same subject, but no progress 
was made nith it. The contest between the two 
partie.s found other matter of excitement, which 
kept the House of Commons in a perpetual heat till 
the 24th of March, when parliament was dissolved. 

In the new parliament the balance of parties was 
reversed, and the minister had a powerful majority. 
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Oil the 2 ik 1 July lie introduced an India Bill, re- chap. xiii. 
senibling in its principal provisions that which had a. ^784. 
been lost in the preceding session. It was op))oscd 
vehemently by the coalition party, but jiassed the 
House of Commons on the 28tb July. It passed 
the Lords with far greater ease, and ultimately be- 
came law. As this act was the foundation of the 
present system of governing India, it may demand 
some degree of examination. 

By the plan established in 1784, the patronage 
of India, the immediate management of its aflhirs, 
and the general right of originating all measures 
connected with them, remained with the Comjiany. 

But these functions were to be exercised under the 
observation of a board, composed of persons nomi¬ 
nated by the Crown, who w’ere entitled to bo fully 
infonned of all matters connected w ith the political, 
military, and revenue affairs of India, and whose 
aiiprobation was necessary to give effect to the mea¬ 
sures suggested by the authority of the Company. 

In case of default by the Court of Directors, the 
board might originate despatches; and to provide 
for circumstances where secrecy might be required, 
the Court were to appoint a secret committee, 
through which the secret instructions of the board, 
when such were necessary, might be forwarded to 
the governments of India. The power thus esta¬ 
blished was not altogether new'. By the act of 
1781, the Court of Directors were bound to deliver 
to one of the Secretaries of State, copies of all pro¬ 
posed despatches on civil and military affairs, and to 
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CHAP. xiii. obey the instnictions of the Crown in reference there¬ 
to : nor is it unreasonable that government sliould 
liavethe means of jwvcntingpoliticalpower exercised 
on behalf of the British Crown from being abused. 
It would j)erhaps he difficult to frame a jdan for tlic 
government of distant jiossessions, which should 
possess greater advantages and fewer inconveniences 
than that under which the government of India has 
now for sixty years been conducted. If the East- 
India Company Avere to exercise the powers of go¬ 
vernment uncliecked, abuses, similar to those wliich 
fonnerlv called for the interference of parliament, 
might again arise. The intorjmsition of the great 
body of proprietors, instead of being, as it now is, 
a salutary and useful exjiression of public opinion, 
might become, as of old, an instrument for elfecting 
objects purely personal; and the Company's courts 
might again become the scene of furious contests, in 
which, though public principle might be pretended, 
none would be really involved, the matter in dispute 
being, in eflcct, whether one individual or another, 
or one or another knot of individuals, should bo 
enriched by the possession of lucrative office in 
India. That a great empire should flourish under 
such a system is manifestly impossible; and while it 
affords matter of gratification that the popular part of 
the constitution of the East-India Company has been 
preserved, it is not less so that it has been rendered 
incapable of being used as an engine of raiscliief. 

The evils of the old system of government were 
attested by experience. Those which would have 
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resulted from a cliange which should have annilii- chap. xni. 

latcd the j)o\vers of the Company, and transferred 

the entire administration of India to a government 

office, may readily be imagined. Cy dividing the 

power between the responsible advisors of the Crown 

and a body totally unconnected with political party, 

both classes of evils arc to a great extent avoided. 

The patronage of India, which all constitutional 
authorities have thought it would be dangerous to 
place uith the Crown, is deposited in the Iiands of 
a body over wliom the Crown and its minister can 
exercise scarcely any influence. With those who, 
thus free from jmlitical bias, administer this pa¬ 
tronage rests the power also of communicating with 
the local governments, and of originating the orders 
and instructions transmitted for their guidance; but 
such orders requiring the approbation of a branch 
of the executive government of the Croum to give 
them effect, nothing at variance with the rights of 
the sovereign, with the general intere.st!s of the em¬ 
pire, or with the general policy of the ministry for 
the time being, can be carried into effect. Personal 
claims or complaints having to pass the ordeal of 
two inquiries, conducted under two different and 
independent authorities, will be far more likely to 
be decided with justice than if they were subjected 
only to one. The discussion called forth by such a 
system is another advantage which would be lost 
under any other differing from it essentially. The 
system might probably be improved in some mi- 
voL. ir. 2 A 
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CHAP. XIII. note points* but the principle Mliiob is at its 
foundation is admirable. It lias been alleged that 
it is cumbersome and anomalous. All systems 
of check are to a certain extent cumbersome, 
but we submit to this inconvenience for the sake 
of security. The oihvr objection scarcely deserves 
refutation. Government is a pnictical matter, and, 
if its objects be attained, it is of little importance 
whether or not the machinery be regular and sym¬ 
metrical. 

Ilesides establishing the Hoard of Control, the 
Kast-India Act of Mr. I’itt sought to check cornip- 
tion in the servants of the East-India Company, by 
subjecting them to inquiry as to their fortunes, and 
bv preparing for the trial of their ollences a new 
tribunal. These pri»visions, however well intended, 
are not entitled to any portion of the jiruise which 
is due to the main object of the act. Servants of 
the Company, returning from India, were required 
to deliver inventories of their property, and this 
enactment was fortified by i)enalties of extreme 
severity. This part of the bill was rejiealcd two years 
afterwards. It ought never to have been passed: 
the iiujuisitorial jiroceedings which it sanctioned 
are utterly inconsistent with the habits of a free 

* As, for instance, in providing the means of formally and 
piiblicly recording the grounds of difference between the Board 
and the Court of Directors when irreconcilable. An objection, not 
altogether unimportant, has been token to the constitution of the 
Home Government of India, os im’olving a divided responsibility, 
which objection would lose much of its force, if the Board of Com^ 
missloncrs and tlic Court of Directors each acted under the convic* 
tion that tlicir differences of opinion would come before the public. 
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country. Another unfortunate portion of tlie act chap. xm. 
was, the creation of a new tribunal for tlie trial 
of Indian delinquents, and the provision of new 
modes of procedure ngjiinst such criminals. Three 
of the judges were to be members of this extraor¬ 
dinary tribunal; the rest, seven in number, were to 
be members of the two liouses of parliament, chosen 
by their fellow-members. The majority of the per¬ 
sons, therefore, to whom it was proposed to commit 
the investigation and punishment of Indian crime 
would have been political partizans. Among the 
novelties introduced into the forms of jiroceeding, 
was the admission of evidence taken in India before 
a competent tribunal, the effect of which would 
have been to place the liberty, property, and charac¬ 
ter of accused persons at the mercy of wltnes.scs, 
and those Indian witnesses, whom they would have 
no opportunity of subjecting to cross-examination. 

Burke, in speaking of this monstrous tribunal, might 
well exclaim, “all that had yet been said of the judi¬ 
cature which was now established for the purpose of 
])uni.shing the delinquencie.s committed in India fell 
short of its turpitude: it had no authority, example, 
similitude, or precedent, in the historj' of this coun¬ 
try, except, perhaps, the Star Chamber of detest¬ 
able memor)’. That institution, which had made 
the hearts of the whole nation to quake and trem¬ 
ble, was composed of peers, privy councillors, and 
judges.”* It is remarkable that this tribunal, which 
occupies nineteen sections of the act by which it was 

* Hansard’s ParHamenUry History, vol. xxv. page 1279. 
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CHAP. XIII. ostablislied. and Avliicli two years afterwards was tlio 

• 

subject of laborious modification by another act, tlic 
proyisions of wliich are yet unre])ealed, has never, in 
a single instance, l)eon resorted to. A court was 
preparcil. Ijcfore wliicii Indian deliiMjuency AAas to 
tremble, but not a single criminal has ever been 
arraigned at its bar: and though the acts which pro¬ 
vide for its existence mav long continue to slumber 
on the Statute Book, there is little probability that 
its terroi-s will ever be called forth. 

Pursuing the tinin of home aflairs, we find the 
d(“bts of the Nabob of Arcot occupying the atten¬ 
tion of the Court of Directors, the goveniment 
Board of Commissioners, and the House of Com¬ 
mons. By the act of an impiiry into this 
subjc'ct had been required. The Court of Directors 
proceeded to carry into efiect the intention of the 
act. and framed a despatch, addressed to the gover¬ 
nor and council of Madras, re(|uiring them to enter 
upon a full investigation. But the authority with 
which the court had to co-o])erate took a different 
view. The newly constituted Board of Commis¬ 
sioners, at the bead of which was Mr. Diindas, 
declared that no such iiujuiry ns that proposed by 
the Court of Directors was necessary, and, dividing 
the alleged debts into three classes, they resolved 
that the account of the whole should be made up 
with interest, and that a portion of the revenues of 
the Caniatic should be annually set apart for the 
liquidation. 

This was either a lamentable error of judgment 
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or a culpable breach of duty. The claims of the 
alleged creditors of the Nabob of Arcot were sur¬ 
rounded by circumstances of the highest degree of 
suspicion. If ever there were claims which called 
for minute and searching inquiry, such were these. 
The course taken by the ministry upon tliis question 
tended to cast great discredit upon them, and to 
aflord to the opposition favourable ground of attack. 
On the 28th February, 1785, Mr. Fox called the 
attention of the House of Commons to the subject, 
and moved for the papers connected with the inquiiy*. 
The motion was lost, as were two similar motions in 
the House of Lords; but opportunity was taken to 
impugn the motives of the ministr)’, and to adduce 
plausible reasons for believing that the decision was 
attributable to parliamentary influence. It will be 
recollected that a person named Paul Benficld was 
one of the chief creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, and 
that ho represented several other creditors.* Much 
jugglery had been subsequently practised, and the 
name of Benfield had disappeared from the list of 
creditors, and been restored to it, as circumstances 
suited. At length, Benfield had procured himself 
to be elected to parliament, together (according to 
Burkef) with seven other persons, of like princi- 
jiles and views mtli himself. He soon afterwunls 
departed for Madras, leaving as his rej)resenta- 
tive Mr. Richard Atkinson, a gentleman whom the 
ministry delighted to honour, on the ground, it was 
alleged and believed, of the pains which he had 

• See pages 200, 201. 

t Speech on Fox's motion, 28th February, 1785. 
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CHAP. xui. taken to promote tlie return of ineinbers of parlia- 
ment favourable to their interests. Tlie defence of 
ministers was vveak, but tlieir majority was large. 
The papers were refused, jiartly on the ground that 
the public interests might sufier from giving them 
publicity. It is not easy to suppose that ministers 
were influenced bv this fear, for a bookseller had 
obtained a copy of the papers, and published them. 

In this instance it must be admitted that the 
a<lvantages of the revised system for administering 
the government of India were not fully realized, 
and that the power of the board of commissioners 
was used to perpetrate a foul job. Yet even here 
some advantage over the more simple system is ap- 
])arent. The Court of Directors had the power of 
renionstmting against what they considered an act 
of gross injustice and improvidence, and they did 
remonstrate. Their resistance attracted the attoii» 
tion of the party opposed to ministers in parliament, 
and though the evil was not redressed, it was 
exposed. 

The stage of Indian politics was now about to be 
occupied by a drama of greater dignity, though, 
jierhap.s of less importance. For several yeai'S, the 
administration of Hastings had been violently at¬ 
tacked in parliament, and nearly every party in the 
state had joined in condemning him. In a series of 
reports, of which Burke was tho framer, his principal 
acts had been assailed with great talent and great 
severity. Threats of further proceedings had been 
held out, and on tho return of Hastings to England, 
Burke declared, that if the task were undertaken by 
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no one else, ho should stand fortli as the accuser of chap. xiii. 
the returned governor-general. There can lie little 
doubt that he was well disposed to execute the 
ofiice which he thus undertook; but there is rea.son 
to believe that his omi ardour was not share<l bv 
some of his j)arliamentary friends, without whose 
assistance the attempt must fail. Tiie ministry, 
though some of the members were the pledged ac¬ 
cusers of Hastings, were notoriously indisposed to 
proceed against him ; and had Hastings been willing 
to aecej)t the boon with which Sir Thomas Ruin- 
l)old and others were content—had ho been satisfied 
with retirement and impunity, it is possible, as the 
pledges of statesmen are soon forgotten, that he 
miglit have been jiennitted to sink undisturbed into 
obscurity. But Hastings was ambitious. He had 
come back, not to throw himself uimn the forbear¬ 
ance of his foes, but to challenge honours and 
rewards. He was aware that his enemies were nu¬ 
merous and, both from their abilities and political 
influence, jjowerftil: but he knew also, that he 
was not without suj)porters ; some acting from prin¬ 
ciple and feeling—some stimulated by the libemlity 
with which he distributed his funds. In addition 
to this source of encouragement, he felt strong in 
the consciousness that he deserved what he sought. 

Looking back to the many equivocal, and more than 
equivocal, acts of his administration, this may appear 
strange, but it was undoubtedly the fact. Hastings’s 
extravagant self-esteem would not allow him to 
believe that ho could do wrong, or at least that 
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ciiAi’. xiii. he could err to any serious extent. Tlie proudest 
pontiir tliat ever boasted the power of tlic keys 
had scarcely a higher opinion of his own infallibility 
tlian had Hastings. He e.xpressed astonishment 
that acts, M'hich all mankind condemned, should 
draw fr)rtli reprobation—and his astonishment was 
not always aflected. In sonic cases, there is no 
doubt\ that ho really felt it: the acts were his— 
tlierefore, they were right. Under the influence of 
such feelings and lutpes, Hastings was prepared to 
dare his opponents to the comhat. It is not un¬ 
likely tliat in this course he was influenced hy the 

* 

con\iction that they wouhl not have tho courage to 
pi ticeeil. and he could not hut feel that, if they de¬ 
clined his cliallenge, tliey would leave liim in posses¬ 
sion of the vantage-ground. 

Accordingly, at the commencement of the ses- 
A.n. i/sc. sion of 178C, Hiirke was reminded of his ju-omise 
to proceed by Hastings's agent, Major Scott—who, 
tile better to carry on the business of his prin¬ 
cipal, had, in conformity with the precedent set by 
the Nabob of Arcot’s attornies, ]>rociired a sent in 
parliament. If liurko and Ins friends were waver¬ 
ing, this determined their course, and on thelTtli 
I'ehrnary the preliminary proceedings against Has¬ 
tings commenced, hy a motion for papers relating 
to the presents and other monies jirivntely received 
by tlie late governor-general. In the speech hy 
uliich this matter was introduced, Burke announced 
his intention to proceed fiirther; and after advert¬ 
ing to tho various modes of cifecting his purpose, a 
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prosecution in tlic orclinarj’ courts of law, a bill of 
l>ains and jienalties, and an iiniieachnioiit before 
the House of Lords, declared his preference for the 
last. It will bo unnecessary to pursue in detail 
the steps taken by Hastings’s accusers. They con¬ 
tinued to collect and bring forward various matters 
of charge till tlie 2Gtli of April, when Major Scott 
presented a petition from Hastings, praying to be 
board in his defence. Leave was granted, and on the 
1st May the accused party ajipeared at the bar of 
the house, where he commenced reading a paper 
of great length, which he concluded on the follow¬ 
ing day. 

Up to this jioriod, and for some weeks afterwards, 
the influence of the ministry had been given to Hast¬ 
ings. On the 2nd June the House of Commons 
negatived a motion made in committee by Burke, 
on the conduct of Hastings, in relation to the Ro- 
hilla war, and Mr. Dundas, wlio a few years before 
had moved and carried a resolution condemnatory of 
that conduct, now voted in the majority. On the 
13th of the same month Mr. Fox made a motion 
in committee, to the eflcct that there was ground for 
impcaching Hastings, in reference to his treatment 
of Cheyt Singh. By this time a revolution had taken 
place in the sentiments of the ministry; and Mr. 
Pitt, after a speech, in which he maintained that 
Cheyt Singh was a dependent of the British govern¬ 
ment, that he might reasonably be called upon for 
additional expenditure on e.xtraordinary occasions, 
that the occasion on which Hastings desired assist- 
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ciiAi’. xHi. aiicowas such asto justify the demand, and that the 
amount required was not excessive, declared Ins 
intention to vote with tlie accusers of tlie governor- 
general, on the ground tliat tlie fine which lie levied 
was exorbitant. The friends of Hastings Avero asto¬ 
nished at this sudden change in the ministers views, 
which has never yet been adequately accounted for. 
It was now evident that, with ministers and opjio- 
sitinn united against him, Hastings had nothing to 
hope from the House of Commons—that impeach¬ 
ment Avas inevitable, and that to the House of Lords 
he must look for the sentence which should finally 
deliver or condemn him. 

A, D. Hf the session of 1787 the charges against Hast¬ 
ings constituted the main husiiiess. On the 3rd of 
April a committee was appointed to prosecute an 
impeachment at the bar of the House of Lords. 
It inclmled the celebnited names of Hurke, Fox, 
Sheridan, and Windham. An attempt was made to 
introduce tliat of Hastings’s old enemy, Francis, but 
it failed. At a later jierlod it was renewed by a 
motion of i\Ir. Fox for adding Mr. Francis to the 
committee, Avhieh motion received the cordial sup¬ 
port of Mr. Francis himself, in a speech of consider¬ 
able length ; hut the House did not agree with the 
mover and his independent sujqiorter, and rejected 
the pro])OSid by a* large majority. The managers 
consoled the disappointed candidate by a flattering 
letter, in which, notwithstanding Ids defeat, they re¬ 
quested that he Avould attend their meetings, and 
aid them by his information and counsel. 
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On tlie 10th of May tlie House of Commons pro-CH.\p. xni. 
ceeded to the bar of the House of Peers, and Mr. . n i-u- 

’ A. L). w8/« 

Burke, in tlieir name, formally impeached Hastings 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. Hastings was 
subsequently committed to the custody of the ser- 
jeant-at-anns, from which he was discharged on 
finding bail, himself in £2,000, and two sureties in 
£1,000 each. There uas little reason to believe 
that Hastings meditated e.scape; but if such an 
intention were ajjprehended, the amount of security 
required was ludicrously inadequate. 

The trial did not commence till the 13th of Fe- a. d. irss. 
bruarj’ in the following year. The e.xciteinent was 
extraordinary, and Westminster Hall, which was 
fitted up for the occasion, was crowded by groups of 
fa.shlonablc j)crsons of both sexes, as though to wit¬ 
ness a public spectacle. Two days were spent in 
reading the articles of impeachment and Hastings's 
answer, an exercise from which it is to bo pre¬ 
sumed the motley crowd of listeners derived but 
indinTercnt amusement. On the third day the great 
orator aj)pearcd, with all the advantage which the 
dry and tedious occupation of the preceding days 
could afford him. The duty assigned to Burke wa-s 
to explain the grounds upon which the impeach¬ 
ment had been undertaken, and give a general view 
of the charges against the prisoner; an extensive 
field, no part of which the orator seemed willing to 
neglect. His speech was continued through four 
days, and, as an appeal to the passions, was ]>re- 
emiuentiy successful. Ladies were carried out of the 
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CHAP. XIII. hall in a fainting state, and even in the sterner sex 
Burke’sdescriptions produced visible agitation. These 
facts attest the power of the speaker; but had the 
cflc’ct of his eloquence been permanent, its exercise 
would have been most unjust to tlie prisoner, and 
greatly in opposition to the wise and salutar}’ princi¬ 
ple, that, in deciding on the guilt or innocence of an 
accused jierson, the verdict should be detennined by 
evidence, not by declamation. It may be doubted, 
however, whether Burke’s extraordinary display was 
not calculated to defeat his object. After being 
borne aloft on the wings of his impassioned elo- 
([uence, the judges had to listen to the cold and dry 
statements of the living witnesses that might be 
called to prove the alleged facts, or, what was still 
less exciting, to the reailing of long extracts from 
oOicial papem. Even if no facts were overstated in 
the opening address, the contrast between the fer¬ 
vour with which it was composed and delivered, and 
the long and monotonous supplement by which it 
was to be sustained, could scarcely fail to diminish 
the elleet of the evidence below that whicli under 
other circumstances it would have produced. Had 
Burke been summing up after the evidence had 
been gone throngli, the splendid lights of his fancy 
might have succeeded in surrounding ordinary facts 
with a colouring not natural to them, and he might 
have carried the minds of the ardent and susceptible 
willing captives to the conclusion to which he was 
desirous of conducting them. As it was, he deli¬ 
vered a magniticent oration, which was listened to 
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witli (leliglit and eulo^zcd with enthusiasm—and chap. xiii. 
these were all the effects produced. 

Burke having concluded his task. Fox rose to 
state the course which the managers, on behalf of 
the Commons, proposed to pursue. It was to treat 
each charge sej)aratel 7 ; to open it, and then 
await the prisoner’s defence before proceeding to 
anotlicr. The Lord Chancellor inquired whether 
this course would be agreeable to the counsel for 
the accused? they objected, as it must have been 
anticipated that they would. The Lords withdrew to 
con.sidcr the point, and detennined that the entire 
ca.se for the prosecution must be opened before the 
prisoner was called on for his defence. Thi.s de¬ 
cision was obviously just and reasonable. The mode 
of proceeding proposed by the managers was con- 
trar)' to the practice of all courts of justice, and its 
adoption would have been an act of cruelty towards 
the prisoner, by subjecting him to the chance of 
being entangled in snares and pitfalls, from which 
neither discretion nor innocence might be able to 
preserve him. 

The first charge opened against Hastings related to 
his conduct towards Chejl; Singh, and the court was 
addressed on this subject by Mr. Fox and Mr. Grey.* 

In the examination of witnesses which followed, a 
fresh difference arose between the managers and the 
counsel for the prisoner. A witness called by the 
former having answered a question put by one of 


• Now Bail Grey. 
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ciiAP^xiii. them in tlio ne;rative. was asked whether he liad 
not, on a former occasion, answered tlie same ques¬ 
tion in the affirmative? Hastings’s counsel olqectcd, 
on the known jirineiplc that a jiarty must not dis- 
credit liis own witness. The point was decided by 
the Lords against the managers. 

Tlie second cliarge brought forward related to the 
begums of Oude. It was opened by Mr. Adam, who 
Mas foIloMed by Mr. Pelham. Sixteen davs Mere 
sjient in hearing evidence, after which Sheridan 
summed up in a speech, inferior only to the open¬ 
ing speech of Hurkc in its exciting effect. No fur¬ 
ther progress w.as made during this session. The 
trial had occupied thirty-five days, and tM'o charges, 
out of a list containing ten times that number, had 
been entered u]>on. Further jiroccedings Mere ad¬ 
journed till the next session of jiarliament. 

1 he illness of the King and other causes prevented 

A.D. 1783. the resumption of the trial until the 21st of April, 
M-hen a charge of receiving presents Mas opened by 
Mr. Hurke. Having occasion in his speech to refer 
to Nuncomar, he used expressions of which Hastings 
complained by petition to the House of Commons. 
He said that “ Hjistings had murdered Nuncomar 
by the hands of Sir Llijah Impey.” The language 
Mas strong, and its use could be justified only by re- 
ferenee to the extraordinniy latitude of exaggeration 
in Mhich advocates are accustomed to indulge. In 
the House of Commons the matter M'ns treated in 
a great degree as a party question, and a motion sub¬ 
mitted by Mr. Pitt, declaring that the House had 
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ffivcn Mr. Burke no authority to imjiute tlic deatlj of chap. xm. 
Nuncomar to Hastings, was carried. 

In the prosecution of the cliargc relating to the 

receipt of ])resents, various questions arose as to the 

admissibility of evidence; the managers continually 

claiming an exemption from the ordinary rules of 

the courts, and the Peers invariably decidino- that 

¥ “ 

they were bound by them. In this manner the ses¬ 
sion of 1789 was consumed; and wheii half only of 
the charge relating to the receipt of presents had 
been jnoceeded with, the consideration of the re¬ 
mainder was postponed to a future session. Iljistings 
com])lained of being subjected for so great a length 
of time to the anxiety of remaining on trial. His 
complaint was just, but it M as couched in a tone of 
alfected and overstrained humility, ludicrously con¬ 
trasting Mith the arrogant character of the man. 

The next session was M asted in the same manner as 
the ])receding. Parliament Mas then dissolved, and 
a question arose, M'hether the impeachment did not 
abate by the dissolution. After much delay, both 
houses determined that it did not; and, on the 23rd a.d. 1791 . 
of May, 1791, proceedings M’cre reneu'ed in West¬ 
minster Hall. Another charge, imputing corruption 
in various forms, m’os opened, and Avith this the ma¬ 
nagers intimated their intention of closing their case. 

On the 2nd of June Hastings read his defence, and 
Avith this the proceedings of the session closed. 

Two succeeding sessions, those of 1792 and 1793, 

AA’cre occupied by the speeches of counsel and the 
examination of witnesses in defence of Ha.stings. 
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CHAP. xm. lu tliat of 1704 (lie iiianap:cTs j)rorec(lo(l to reply to 

A. D. 1/94. tlic ca.«e of the aoenscO. ami to adduce evidence in 
disproval of it; and their labours occupied all the 
time allotted by the House of Lords to the trial 
during that session. In 170’). the long protracted 
proceedings were at last brought to a close. On the 

A, I). 1795. 23rd of April, in that year, Hastings was acqulttc<l on 
most of the articles of charge by Large majorities, 
and on some unaiiimouslv. Thus terminated this 
most (‘Xtraordiuarv trial, after a duration of seven 
yeai-s. 

Of the four charges on which tlic Commons 
procec'ded, the first atforded no just or reasonable 
ground for impeachment. Cheyt Singh Avas regarded 
by the accusers of Hastings as an indejiendent 
priuee, liable only to the j)ayment of an annual 
tribute, which, under no circumstances, was to be 
increased. This was not his position. He was a 
disobedient <lependent, and Hastings erred only in 
meditating the infliction of a punishment dispropor- 
tioned to the oftence. This deserved blame, but it 
did not desen’o impeachment. The charge respect¬ 
ing the begums was far better founded. Here the 
conduct of Hastings merited something more than 
mere censure. The charge relating to presents would 
also have justly subjected him to punishment, could 
it liave been proved; but though there wore many 
suspicious circumstances, there was nothing amount¬ 
ing to legal evidence. The same remark Avill apply 
to the fourth charge, implying various acts of a cor- 
mpt character. The managers of the House of 
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Commons appear, indeed, to have been .sensible that chap, xiii 
they could not maintain their charges without they 
were permitted to emancipate themselves from rules 
of evidence which have been long establislied, and 
are universally recognized in English courts of law 
a most arrogant and mischievous attempt. If the 
rules be good, they ought to be maintained in all 
cases; if evil, they ought to be abandoned ; but to 
maintain them where private individuals are con¬ 
cerned, and relieve the House of Commons from 
their operation, would be equivalent to saying that 
where the House of Commons appeared as a prosecu¬ 
tor, it should be at liberty to employ any means, 
however unjust, to procure conviction. If any dif¬ 
ference should be made, it certainly should not be 
in favour of the Hou.se of Commons. Its vast 
power needs not undue addition, and the party spirit 
which clings to its acts, even as a public prosecutor, 
would suggest the propriety of a diminution of 
ordinary power, rather than the addition of any of 
an extraordinary character. 

The power of impeachment is maintained for the 
alleged purpose of furthering the ends of Justice; 
but it is clear that it may be exercised for the pur¬ 
pose of oppression, and that whether an intention 
so to exercise it exist or not, the effect may be pro¬ 
duced. It was produced in the case of Hastings. 

Waving all considerations of his innocence or guilt, 

It was an intolerable grievance to be kept on trial for 
seven years. To subject an innocent man to such a 
proceeding is frightftil injustice; to a guilty man, 

VOL. ii. 2 B 
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CHAP. XIII. tlic anxiety and expense would bo no lip:lit puiiisli- 
inent. 

Attacliing no greater importance than they de¬ 
serve to the whining appeals of Hastings,* it is but 

• To phew that tlicy arc not improperly chameterized. one of 
them is submitted for the judpnent of the reader. It was addressed 
to the House of Peers immediately after tlie opening of tlie last 
article of impeachment which was proceeded upon.—“My Lx)rds, I 
shall take up but a very few minutes of your time, but what 1 have 
to say I hoi)e will be deemed of sufficient importance to justify mein 
requesting that you will give me so much attention. A charge of 
ha\ing wasted £o84,00() is easily made where no means arc allowed 
for answering it. It is not pleasant for roc, from week to week, 
from month to month, from year to year, to hear myself accused 
of crimes, many of them of the most atrocious dye. and all repre¬ 
sented in the most shocking colours, and to feel that 1 never shall 
be allowed to answer them. In my time of life, in the life of a man 
alrcaily approaching very near to its close, four years of which 
his reputation is to be traduced and branded in the worhl, is too 
much. I never expect to be allowed to come to my defence, nor ^ 
to bear your lordships’ judgment on my trial. I have long been 
conrinced of it. nor has the late resolution of the House of Com¬ 
mons, which I expected to have heard announced to your lonlsliips 
here, afforded me the least glimpse of hojK that the termination 
of my trial is at all nearer. My Lords, it is now four years com¬ 
plete since I first appeared at your lordships' bar: nor is this all; 

I came to your bar with a mind sore firom another inquisition, iu 
another place, which commenced, if I may be allowed to date it 
from the impression on my mind, on the day I arrived in this 
capital, on my return to England, after thirteen years’ service. 

On tliat day was announced the determination of the House of 
Commons for arraigning me for the whole of my conduct. 1 have 
been now accused for six years; I now approach very near (I do 
not know whether my recollection fails me) to sixty years of age, 
and cani waste my life in sitting here from time to time arraigned—* 
not only arraigned, but tortured with invectives of the most viru- 
lent kind ? I appeal to every man's feelings, whether 1 have not 
home things that many even of your lordships could not have 
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just to admit that be had great reason to com- chap. xni. 
plain. It was alleged, indeed, that the delay was in 

borne, and with a patience that notljinjr but my own innocence 
could have enabled me to shew. As the House of Commons have 
declared their resolution, that for the sake of speedy justice (I 
tliiok that was the term), they bad ordered their managers to close 
their proceedings on the article which has now been opened to 
your lordships, and to abandon the rest, I now see a prospect 
which 1 never saw before, but which it is in your lordshij)s' power 
alone to realize, of closing this disagreeable situation in which 1 
have been so long placed ; and however I may be charged with 
the error of imprudence. I am sure I shall not be deemed guilty 
of disrespect to your lordships in the request which I make. That 
request is, that your lordships will be [ilcascd to grant me that 
justice which every man in every countrj' in the world, free or 
otherwise, has a right to; that where he Is accused he may de¬ 
fend himself, and may have the judgment of the court on the ac¬ 
cusations that are brought against him. I therefore do pray your 
lordships, notwithstanding the time of the yejir (I feel the weight 
of tliat reflection on my mind)—-but I pray your lordships to con¬ 
sider, not the uaimporlanee of the object before you, but the mag¬ 
nitude of the precedent, which every man in this country may 
bring home to his own feelings, of a criminal trial suspended over 
his bead for ever; for in the history of the jurisprudence of tliis 
country, I am told (and I liave taken some pains to search, and as 
far as my search has gone it has been verified), there never yet 
WM an instance of a criminal trial that lasted four months except 
nine s nor even one month, excepting one instance, an instance 
drawn from a time and situation of this government which I hope 
will be prevented from ever happening again. My Lords, the re¬ 
quest which I have to make to your lordships is, that you wiU be 
pleased to continue the session of this court till tlie proceedings 
shall be closed, I shall be heard in my defence, and your lordsliips 
shall have proceeded to judgment. My Lords, it is not an acquit- 
tal that I desire ; that will rest with your lordships, and with your 
own internal conviction. I desire a defence and I desire a Judy- 
ment, be that judyment what it will. My Lords. I have bowed. I 
have humbled myself before this court, and I have been reproached 
for it. lam not ashamed to bow before an authority to which I owe 

21,2 
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citAP. XIII. a great decree attributable to tbe pertinacity mtb 
wliicb Itis counsel resisted tlie introduction of mat¬ 
ter uliicli in tbe eye of tlie law is not evidence. 
But in tliis they were exercising an undoubted right, 
and the charge of occasioning delay may justly be re¬ 
torted on the managers, for j*ersisting in oflering that 
as evidence wliich they knew to be inadmis.sible.* 

Hastings survived the tennination of bis trial 
more than twenty years; but liis days were passed in 

,TO6mis.«ion. and for which I fed refpect that exciles it as a wil¬ 
ling oblation from me. 1 now again, with all humility, present my¬ 
self a subject of your justice and humanity. 1 am not a man of 
apathy, nor are my powers of endurance equal to the tardy and 
indefinite operation of |Kirliamcntary justice. I feel it as a very 
cnicl lot imposed on me, to be tried by one generation, and, if \ 
live so long, to expect judgment from another; for, my Lords, 
arc all the Urds ijrcscnt before wliom 1 originally was tried ? 
Arc not many gone to that place to which we must all go ? I am 
told that llicrc is a diflfcrcnce of more titan sixty in the identit)- 
of the judges Iwforc whom 1 now stand. My Lords, 1 pray you 
to free me from this prosecution by continuing this trial till its 
close, and pronouncing a judgment during this session: if your 
lordships can do it, I liavc a petition to that effect in my hand, 
which, if it is not irregular. I now nish to deliver to your lord* 
ships.’’—There were many tilings in this address well and forcibly 
stated, and the prayer of the applicant was reasonable; but the 
tone of abject humiliation by which it is per\'adcd is more cre¬ 
ditable to Hastings as an actor than as a roan. What a contrast 
does his conduct at Westminster present to his bearing in Hin- 
dostan! 

* Every disputed point between the managers and the counsel 
for Hastings rendered it necessary for the Lords to leave West¬ 
minster Hall and return to their usual place of sitting, to deli¬ 
berate. These constant journeys, from the hall to the chamber 
of parliament, from the chamber of parliament to the hall, and the 
multiplied delays thereby occasioned, caused one of the peers lo 
remark, tliat the judges walked, and the trial stood still. 
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comparative obscurity, his retirement being only oc- chap, xni 
casionally broken by some feeble attempts to gTa.sp 
those honours to which he held himself entitled, and 
which, even to the last hour of a very long life, he 
does not ap])ear altogether to have despaired of at¬ 
taining. When the question of the renewal of the 
Company’s powers was, in 1813, under the considera¬ 
tion of the House of Commons, Hastings was calleil 
u])on to give the house the benefit of his evidence. 

He was received with marked resj)ect, and on his 
retirement the members simultaneously rose to 
render him honour. 

No man has been more bitterly reviled, or more 
extravagantly praised, than Hastings; nearly all who 
have spoken or written of him have been fierce par- 
tizans — the calmness of unbiassed judgment has 
rarely been brought to the examination of his cha¬ 
racter. On one point friends and foes must agree—- 
tliat he was a man of extraordinary talents—that, 
as far as intellectual qualifications constitute com¬ 
petency, lie was eminently competent to the high 
duties in the discharge of which so large a portion 
of his life was passed. He was not only able but 
laborious; his time and thoughts were given to the 
business of his station without reserve, and almost 
without intermission. Few of his successors have 

equalled him inability—none have surpassed him in 
industry. 

He was among the first to see that England could 
not maintain her jiosition in India as an isolated 
power. He was among the first to discern the 
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CHAP. XIII. necessity of the British jjovemment forming alliances 
with the native states, and gradually advancing to 
that coniinanding situation which it has since at¬ 
tained. These views were in his time greatly un- 
pojHilar in England ; but experience, both evil and 
good, has since proved their soundness. 

Hastings, too, did much to reform the internal ad- 
ministi-ation (»f the Hritlsh provinces. He found 
the countrA’ suH'ering from the consequences of a 
series of revolutions and a succession of weak go¬ 
vernments. The revenue and judicial establishments 
were utterly inellective, and he had to make pro¬ 
visions for their refonn. He did not render them 
perfect, nor even reasonably good, but he gave them 
some degree of elliciency, and Ins labouis formed the 
ground-work on which subsequent endeavours for 
their improvement have been based. 

Hastings was sincerely desirous of promoting the 
prosperity of the country which he governed, and 
uphohling the interests of those whom he sen’cd. 
Hut his moral constitution was defective, and the 
means by which he sought to promote vvorthy and 
laiidahle objects were often utterly indefensible. If 
the state wanted money, be appears to have thought 
himself at liberty to supply the want without in- 
(luiring as to the justice of the modes resorted to. 
1 Us whole policy was based on the loosest expedi¬ 
ency, ami he never sutrered himself to be fettered 
by a principle for a moment after it was convenient 
to cast it aside. With a mind of extraordinary 
power, he seems to liave been incapable of under- 
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Standing the plainest obligations of justice, and the chap. xiii. 
defects of his moral judgment were not corrected bv 
any delicacy of feeling. His sjiupathies were u eak. 

Stately, cold, and artificial, he manifested little of 
human passion, except in its darker forms.* His 
hatred was intense, and its violence was a'^’^ra- 
vat eel by tlie lofty 0 ]>iuion which ho entertained of 
himself. He had a riglit to think of himself highly; 
hut no man can be justified in entertaining that 
contempt for the opinion of his fellow-men Mhicli 
he cherished, and which was manifested in so many 
acts of his life.f 

* His character is strikingly illustrated by the large collection 
of his private letters which has lately appeared. Whatever the 
subject, they are written in the style of despatchcs-i-airording a 
perfect contrast in this respect to the familiar letters of Clive. 

t The private character of Hastings docs not fall uithin the 
province of history; but the circumstonees of bis second marriage 
so strongly corroborate the opinion expressed in the text, that a 
reference to them may be excused. To avoid the imputation of 
exaggerating the facts, they shall be related in the language of 
his indulgent biographer. It is necessary to premise, that they 
occurred on Hastings's voyage to Madras, when appointed to a 
seat in council there. Prior to his proceeding to Bengal as gover* 
nor-general, " Mr. Hastings found among his fcllow-posscngers in 
Duke of Grafton two individuals, with whom he soon entered 
into terms of familiar intercourse. These were Boron Adam Carl 
Imhoff, a native of Franconia io Germany, a man of good family, 
though reduced in bis circumstances, who was going out to Madras 
for the purpose of following there the profession of a portrait poin¬ 
ter, and his lady, a person of singularly attractive manners, of a 
very engaging figure, and a mind highly cultivated. • • * • 

It so happened, that between this gifted young person and her 
husband tlierc was no conformity at all, either of tastes or 
of disposition. Between the Baroness 

Imlioff, such as I have described her, the wife of one whom she 
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CHAR. xm. An absurd love of mpterj’ for its own sake— 
a |)owcrfiil tendency to dissemble his thoughts and 
purposes, and a[)pear what he was not—a perverse 
fondness for accomplisliing his purposes by indirect 
and crooked means, even when no perceivable ad¬ 
vantage could be gained by their use—these were not 

hnd never loved, and Mr. Hastings, oocof the most fascinating as 
u'cU as chi\’nlrou3 men of his day. it would liavc been strange if 
a friendship had failed to arise, which gradually, and to themselves 
[lerhaps unconsciously, took from day to day a deeper colouring; 
for she discovered in him all the qualities, the absence of which 
hindered her from giving her heart where she had bestowed her 
hand, wliilc he found in her more than the realization of tlic 
briglitest dream which his imogination had ever ventured to form. 
****** ITjoy were both too high-minded to inflict 
on a husband an injury wliich never can be reptured; but tlrcy 
were not firm enough to hold out against the strong temptations 
which the laws of Protestant Germany, in reference to the mar¬ 
riage contract, cast in their way. Mr. and hfrs. Imhoff lived 
together with good repute a whole year in Madras. They acted 
upon the same wise and judicious plan after they followed Mr. 
Hastings to Bengal. Vet all this while a suit was going fonvard 
in the proper courts of Franconia for a divorce. The divorce was 
obtained after much delay; the Baroness Imhoff became Mrs. 
Hastings, and the Baron returned to his native country n richer 
man than he ever could have hoped to become by portrait paint¬ 
ing.”-—Glcig’s Memoin of Hastings, Tol. i. pagcsl63 to 16C. On 
this story comment must be needless. The Indy vvos sold by her 
first husband, and bought by her second. Hastings could not 
but know in what light such a tronsacdon would be regarded in 
his own country, where the state of feelings on such matters dif¬ 
fers from tlint which is rcprcBcntcd as prevailing in " Protestant 
Germany;" but he cither despised the public opinion,which hemust 
liavc felt to be against him, or thought himself too elevated to be 
reached by it. Hastings wos at tliis time nearly forty years of 
age, and consequently has no claim to escape censure on the pica 
of youth. He bad also been previously married. 
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less striking, and scarcely less unamiable parts of chap.xiii. 
Ills nature. In conclusion, it may be said tiiat in 
the character of Hastings we may discern much to 
be admired—^much to be condemned—nothing to 
be loved. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

CHAP. XIV. When Hastings resigned the government of Bon- 
gal, the next member of council was Mr. John Mac- 
plicrson,* foniierly agent to the Nabob of Arcot, in 
which cliaracter he had been received some years 
before by the Duke of Grafton, tlien prime minister. 
Mr. Macpherson, it will be recollected, had at tliat 
time given some advice to the minister too agree¬ 
able to be refused.f The gratitude of the nobleman 
induced liim to recommend tlie Nabob’s agent to the 
favour of the Court of Directors of the East-India 
Company, and in consequence he was appointed a 
writer on the Madras establishment. By some means 
not explained, the governor of Madras, Lord Pigot, 
obtained a copy of a memorial, believed to have been 
transmitted to the Nabob of Arcot by Mr. Macpher¬ 
son, recounting various services rendered to the 
prince in England. It being deemed improper that 
such a paper should be addressed to a native prince 
by a servant of the British goveniment, an inquiry 
into the alleged authorship took place. Mr. Mac- 
idierson’s answer was evasive: the governor moved 
that he should be dismissed the service, and the 
motion was carried. 

• Mr. Wilder waa dead. 


t See pages 19 to 26 . 
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At home Mr. Macpherson s offence was regarded chap. xiv. 
with greater leniency, and a case was submitted to 
the Company’s standing counsel, requiring his opi¬ 
nion, whether he could be restored by a mere majo¬ 
rity of the Court of Directors only; or whether, in 
conformity witli the provisions of an existing act of 
parliament \vith regard to dismissed servants, the 
concurrence of three-fourths of the directors and 
three-fourths of the proprietors would be necessary 
for his restoration. The opinion of the Company’s 
counsel was to the effect that the dismissal was in¬ 
formal, but that, nevertheless, Mr. Macpherson could 
not be restored by the vote of a simple majority of 
the Court of Directors; and he added, “ it is worth 
while considering, if Mr. Macpherson should be re¬ 
stored, whether he is a proper person to be conti¬ 
nued in the Company’s service. He had, in my 
opinion, too much connection with the Nabob of 
Arcot; and when the Company’s interest and the 
Nabob’s arc affected, as they will often haiqien, they 
will greatly disturl) a man of honour and integrity.” 

This opinion seems not to have been satisfactor)’, 
for, about a month after its delivery, another was 
obtained from the solicitor-general,* determining 
that Mr. Macpherson was still in the Company’s ser¬ 
vice, the dismissal having been irregular. Upon this 
opinion the majority of the Court of Directors re¬ 
solved to act, and the government of Madras was 
ajiprized that Mr. Macpherson remaine<l in the Com- 

* Mr. Wccldcrbum, afterwarda Lord Lougliborougb, Lord 
Chancellor of England. 
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CHAP. XIV. pany’s service with Ins proper standing; but it M-as 
added, “ as his beliaviour was disrespectful to your 
board, and in other respects very rejirehensible, we 
direct that you give him a severe reprimand, and 
acquaint him tliat a like conduct will meet with a 
severer punishment.” 

The reprimand was never received, nor the danger 
of the severer punishment incurred. Mr. Maepber- 
son was declared still in the service; but either ho 
evinced no anxiety to enjoy the emoluments thus 
re-opened to him, or his masters hesitated to com- 
])lete the measure of their indulgence by sanctioning 
his return to his presidency. Mr. Maepherson re¬ 
mained in England three years and a half, how en¬ 
gaged it is unnecessar)' to inquire. At the end of 
that period he was appointed a member of the coun¬ 
cil, not of Madras, to which presidency ho belonged, 
but of Bengal, to supply the vacancy occasioned by 
the resignation of Mr. Barwell. The appointment, 
under the existing state of the law, required the con¬ 
firmation of the Crown: this was granted without 
objection, and the agent of Mahomet Ali thus be¬ 
came the coadjutor, and eventually the successor, of 
Warren Hastings. 

At this time, when the eyes of all political parties 
were intently fixed on India, such an appointment 
was not likely to pass without notice. The select 
committee of the House of Commons instituted an 
inquiry into the facts, and honoured Mr. Maepherson 
with an elaborate report of some length, solely de¬ 
voted to the illustration of his history. Mr. Mac- 
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plicrson was young in the Company’s service; but this chap. xiv. 
objection to his appointment was of comparatively 
trifling importance. His previous conduct ought 
to have been regarded as an insuperable obstacle 
to his admission into the service at all, and his selec¬ 
tion, by the body against whose rights and interests 
he had conspired for a seat in the supreme council 
with a chance of eventual succession to the office of 
governor-general, is one of those extraordinary facts 
which secret history alone can adequately explain. 

The cliairman and deputy chairman of the Company 
were examined before the select committee, but 
with little advantage to the object wliich the com¬ 
mittee had in view. To questions relating to the 
peculiar motives which had dictated the appoint¬ 
ment, they were dumb. It is said that, when Mr. 
Maepherson returned to England from Madnts, he 
aflTorded secret information respecting the designs of 
Franco which was highly useful, and which led. in 
the succeeding war, to the early and easy capture of 
I’ondicherry. This service undoubtedly merited re¬ 
ward ; but if it could not be avowed as the ground 
of the appointment, some mode of acknowledgment 
less open to suspicion ought to have been found. 

Upon the case, as related in the report of the select 
committee, opinions could scarcely differ. The ap- 
IJointment appeared utterly indefensible, and no at¬ 
tempt was made to defend it. 

While the means by which Mr. Maepherson first 
raised himself to distinction cannot be too severely 
condemned, it is justly due to him to state that his 
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CHAP. \iv. exorcise of tlie chief power in India was entitled to 
niucli praise. IIpa]>])lied himself vigorously to en¬ 
force necessary refonns, and to restore the credit of 
the Company's government. To him, in a great de¬ 
gree, belongs the merit of introducing order and 
regularity into the administration of the finances of 
India, which previously received little more atten¬ 
tion than was necessary to provide for the exigencies 
of the passing hour. Ilis character appeal's to have 
been that of an able and unscrujmlous man—of one 
caring little in whose service his talents were exer¬ 
cised so that they were duly rewarded, but who left 
his em|)loyers, whoever they might be, no ground for 
complaint, that the interests entrusted to him had 
sullered cither through incapacity or negligence. 

During the administration of Mr. Maepherson 
Lord Macartney arrived at Calcutta from Madras, the 
government of which jiresidency he had recently 
resigned. Ilis principal object in jirocecding to 
Ilcngnl was, to endeavour, by personal representa¬ 
tion, to impress upon the superior government a 
sense of the difficulties in which that of Madras 
would be placed, in consequence of the orders from 
Knglaml. directing the restoration of the assign¬ 
ment granted hy the Nabob of Arcot.* While in 
Calcutta, he received a despatch, aimounehig bis 

• Tlicsc orders were the result of the iotrigues of Mr. Paul 
BcQlicld, who was then in India, assiduously cultivating his in- 
tcrcsts with the Nitbob of Arcot» and writing letters in tlic Nabob's 
name, filled with abuse of Lord Macartney. Hastings, who cor* 
dially hated Lord Mncartncy, seems to have derived much satis* 
faction from such of tlicse epistles as were addressed to him. The 
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appointment as governor-general of Bengal. The chap. xiv. 
distinction was flattering, as it had not been soli- 

mode in which they were manufactured is explained in a despatch, 
addressed by the governor and council of Fort St. George to the 
governor and council of Bengal. 25th May, 1783. Tliey say. 

“ Mr. Bcnficld, to secure the permanency of his power and the 
perfection of his schemes, thought it necessary to render the 
Nabob an absolute stranger to the state of his affairs. He as¬ 
sured his highness tliat full justice was not done to the streiigtli 
of his sentiments and the keenness of his attacks, in the transla¬ 
tions that were made by the Company’s servants from the original 
Persian of his letters; he therefore proposed to him that they 
should, in future, be transmitted in Engbsb. Of tlie English lan¬ 
guage or writing his highness or the Ameer [the Nabob’s second 
eon] cannot read one word ; though the latter can converse in it 
with sufficient fluency. ThePehian language, as the language of the 
Mahometan conquerors and of the court of Dclhi.as anai)pcndage or 
signal of authority, was at all times jrarticularly affected by the Na- 
l»b. It is the language of all acts of state and all public transac- 
tions among the Mussulman chiefs of Hindostnn. The Nabob was 
tliought to have gained no inconsiderable point in procuring tlie 
correspondence from our predecessors to the rajah of Tanjoro to be 
changed from the Mahratte language, which the Hindoo prince un¬ 
derstands, to the Persian, which he discLiims understanding. To 
force the rajah to the Nabob's language was gratifying the latter 
with a new species of subserviency. He had formerly contended, 
with considerable anxiety and. it n-aa thought, no inconsidcrablJ 
coat, for particular forms of address to be used towards him in that 
l^agc ; but aU of a sudden, in favour of Mr. Bcnficld. he quits 
his former affections, his habits, his knowledge, his curiosity, the 
increasing mistrust of age, to throw himself on the generous can- 
dour, the faithful interpretation, the grateful return, and eloquent 
organ of Mr. Benfield. Mr. Benfield relates and reads what he 
pleases to bis cxceUency the Ameer-al-Omrah: his excellency 
communicates with the Nabob, his father, in the language the latter 
understands. Through two channels so pure the truth must arrive 
at the Nalwb in perfect refinement. Through this double trust his 
highness receives whatever impression it may be expedient to 
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CHAP. XIV. cited; it was the more flattering: Lord Macartney 
was unconnected with the political party tlien in 
power,* and had not been supposed to possess any 
larf^c sliare of their confidence. The honour was, 
liowever. declined, thoug:h, as may bo gathered from 
the statement of his lordship s biogja]»her, not with¬ 
out some anticipation of its future enjopicnt. The 
writer observes, “ he bad many and strong reasons 
for declining at this time to take upon himself tlie 
government of Bengal. The ill state of his health, 

o n 

broken do^ii by the fatigues and vexations which 
he had undergone in bis late government, required 
a speedy removal to his native climate. The gene- 
nd situation of affairs in India likewise ))ointcd out 
to him the jiropriety, and indeed the necessity, of 
submitting to his Majesty’s ministers certain regula¬ 
tions which he considered indispensable for the sal¬ 
vation of this part of the empire, and of laying 
before them those conditions on which only he felt 
himself able to fulfil the jmrposes of his appointment 

mnkc on him. He thus is surrounded on every side. He is 
totully nt their mcrey, to believe whnt is not true nnd to subscribe 
to whnt he docs not mean. There is no system so new, so foreign 
to his intentions, that they may not pursue in his name, mthout 
jwssibility of detection; for they arc cautious of who approach 
him, nnd have thought prudent to decline for liim the nsits of 
tlic governor, even upon tlic usual solemn nnd acceptable occasion 
of delivering to his highness the Company's letters. Such is the 
complete ascendancy gained by Mr. Dcnticld!” Mr.Bcnfield was 
a great artist, but similar means of preying on native princes have 
often been adopted by unprincipled Europeans, though rarely, 
perhaps, used with equal skill, or attended by equal success. 

* Tliat of Mr. Pitt. 
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with advantage to the public and reputation to him- chap. xiv. 
self. Other circumstances, which applied peculiarly 
to himself, rendered every precaution on his part, if 
not necessary, at least expedient."* These circum- 


stances appear to have been his dislike or distrust 
of the associates with whom, if he had accepte.l 
the office of governor-general, he would have been 
oblipd to act; and, under tlie influence of all these 
motives. Lord Macartney determined to leave Mr. 
Maepherson in continued possession of the seat of 
power. On his lordsliip’s arrival in England, he 
entered into immediate communication with the 
chairman and deputy chainnan of the East-India 
Company, with the view, as it would appear, of pre¬ 
paring the way for his appointment to the office of 
governor-general, under conditions which would re¬ 
move his previous objections to accepting it. Lord 
Macartney alleged that the necessary subordination 
of the military to the civil authority was not suffi¬ 
ciently provided for; ho represented tliat great 
abuses still existed in the civil service, and com¬ 
plained especially of the power pos-sessed by the 
majority of council of thwarting the designs of the 
govomor-general.f To the parties then exereising 


• Life of Lord Macartney, vol, i. page 305. 

t mconvenience ariaing from this source was remedied hv 
1 ^1 Macartney's arrival in England. 

The 2CGeo. 3 cap. 16. gave to the govcmor-gcneral and the 
^vemore of the sulmrdinate presidencies the power of perform. 

which would hare been lawful with such concurrence, excepting 
the eiere.se of judicml or legislative authority, or the imposition 
VOLs Hr 2 (J 
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CHAP. XIV. the higlicst civil and military autliority iu Bengal 
he had personal objections, which he thought ren¬ 
dered it inexpedient that they should be members 
of a government of which he was to be the head. 

The views of Lord Macartney on these points having 
been communicated to the ministers of the Crown, 
he was invited to an interview with Mr. Pitt and 
Mr. Dundas. No important difference appears to 
have existed on the points which had been pre¬ 
viously discussed with the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the Company, but a difficulty arose 
from Lord Macartney intimating that it would be 
necessary, for his own reputation and the benefit of 
the public service, that he should receive some dis¬ 
tinguished mark of the favour of the Crown, and 
that he had hoped that Mr. Pitt had been prepared ^ 
to anticipate the expression of his desire for an J 
English peerage.* This desire the minister was not / 
willing to gratify; and three days after the con¬ 
ference, Lord Cornwallis was appointed governor- 
general of Bengal. This nobleman had some years 
before been referred to by name in the House of 
Commons, as eminently fitted for tho Bituation.f 

of any tax or duty. Tlic act by which this power was first given 
has been repealed, but the power has been continued by lubse* 
quest enactments and still exists. 

* Lord Macartney being an Irish peer. 

t By Mr, Dundas, to whose influence, os president of the Board 
of Commissioners, the appointment may be attributed, l/yti Ma¬ 
cartney appeared no more on the field of Indian politics,but his pro* 
ceedings as governor of Madras led to his being engaged in a duel 
in this country with Qeoeral Stuart, whom he bad forcibly removed 
from the command of the army and sent home under arrest. The 
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Lord Cornwallis found in the administration of chap, xiv 
the Bengal government much tliat required imme- 
diate correction. Hastings had made some provi¬ 
sion for the maintenance of the public peace, and 

meeting was aoiiglit by General .Stuart, and the ground of it was 
M alleged misrepresentation contained in a despatch forwarded 
from Madras to the Court of Directors, and signed by Lord Ma- 
cartney and the other members of the government. In that des¬ 
patch It was stated that, when General Stuart was removed from 
the command of the army. Sir John Burgojme acknowledged to 
the governor that he was desired by the general to feign compli- 
ance witli the wbhes of government that he (Sir John Burgoyne) 
should accept the command, but added, that he disdained such a 
course, and therefore gave notice that he should obey General 
Stuart’s orders. Sir John Burgoyne subsequently denied having 
made any such statement as to General Stuart; and several per- 
sons present at the conversations between the governor and Sir 
John Burgoyne affirmed that they bad not heard it. Lord Ma- 
cartney insisted that it had been made, and referred to Sir George 
Stounton as remembering it. Captain Cole, an officer in the 
King*e scn-icc, also testified that he had heard Sir John Burgoyne 
make a similar statement in another place. It is neither easy nor 
important to determine on the balance of evidence; if numbers 
were to decide, the verdict must pass against Lord Macartney. 

At the hostile meeting to which the dispute led. his lordship was 
wounded in the shoulder. General Stuart not thinking (as is to 
be presumed) the wound sufficiently severe to soothe his injured 
feelings, expressed much anxiety that his lordship sliould endea- 
vour to fire another pistol, and Lord Macartney, according to the 
statement of the seconds, intimated that it would give him plea, 
sure to gratify the general: but the seconds would not permit it. 
and the affiur thereupon terminated. It ivas believed that General 
Stuart meditated renewing the dispute at a future time, but fur¬ 
ther proceedings were stopped by a special injunction from the 
sovereign, 

This was not the only business of the like character in which 
Lord Macai^ey was engaged. In India, he had been involved b 

government, and the 

senior of the three commissioners employed b negotiating the 

2r2 
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CHAP. XIV. for tlie management of the revenue, but corruption 
and abuse pervaded ever)* department of the state. 
Some of the existing evils Hastings had perhaps 
little inclination to correct. As an instance, may he 
mentioned, the prevailing practice of gratifying fol¬ 
lowers and dependents by lucrative agencies, which 
was a mode of purchasing friends and supporters too 
convenient to be despised by a man who needed all 
the strength which he could enlist in his service to 
stem the current of opposition which not unfre- 
(jueutly sot against him in India, and shield him 
from the dangers which he was conscious awaited 
him at homo. When no such motives inteniosed, 
the evils, which were allowed to increase and multi¬ 
ply, derived impunity, not from the disinclination of 
Hastings to correct them, but from his want of 
power or of opportunity. Placed, during a great 
part of his career ns governor-general, in conflict 
with his colleagues, engaged in vast and wide-spread 
military operations requiring constant thought and 
giving rise to constant anxiety, it is rather surprising 
that he should have found time to do any thing for 
the improvement of the internal administration of 

treaty vs-ith Tippoo Sultan. Mr. Sadlcir, it was alleged, had given 
his consent to a particular act of the government—he denied it, 
and the governor, whose command of temper on this occasion 
does not appear entitled to much praise, repelled Mr. Sodleir’s 
assertion by the strongest expression m which an imputation of 
falsehood can be conveyed. A challenge from the insulted party 
was the consequence; and in the meeting which followed. Lord 
Macartney was slightly wounded in the left side. To a duel 
under such circum8tance8,*lhe observations which have been made 
on that between Hastings and Fronds strictly apply. 
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the country, than that he should not have done more chap. xiv. 
or better. The government of Lord Cornwallis was 
not free from the distractions of war, but in one 
respect his position had a decided advantage over 
that of Hastings. The unavoidable difficulties of 
administering the affairs of the country were not 
aggravated by the infusion of faction. In combating 
with the evils, which circumstances had allowed to 
attain a gigantic stature, he feared no unreasonable 
o]>position either at the council board or at home. 

The earlier years of his administration being undis¬ 
turbed by war, opportunity was found for considering 
such changes as appeared to be necessary in the ad¬ 
ministrative system of the country. Whether or not 
these were in every instance judiciously effected, lias 
been matter of debate. Some notice will be taken 
of the more important of them before the history 
of the government of Lord Cornwallis is brought to 
a close. 

Among the external relations of the Company’s 
government, those subsisting with Oude soon claimed 
Lord Cornwallis’s attention. The ever unsatisfac¬ 
tory state of that unhajipy country was certain, in¬ 
deed, of furnishing subject of appeal to a new go¬ 
vernor-general. Lord Cornwallis made some mo¬ 
difications in the existing arrangements, but de¬ 
clined to comply with the Vizier’s request for the 
withdrawal of part of the English force stationed 
for the protection of his dominions. The relation 
now established between the two states was that 
which has since been so widely extended—a sub- 
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CHAF. XIV. sidiary alliance; and it« nature is thus described 
by the govenior-gcneral“ We undertake the de¬ 
fence of his country; and, in return, he agrees to 
real expenses incurred by an engage¬ 
ment of so much value to himself. The internal 
administration of his atthirs is left to his exclusive 
maiiagoment.” 

With Nizam Ali there were some differences to 
be adjusted, and these not unattended by difficul¬ 
ties. Basiilat Jung, the brother of the Nizam, 
who. it will be recollected, had a life interest in 
Gimtoor, one of the Northern Circars, was dead, but 
Guntoor had not been surrendered to the English, 
to whom the reversion belonged, though possession 
had been demanded. It remained for Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to repeat and enforce the demand. An agent 
of the British government mis accordingly dispatched 
to the court of the Nizam; and that his mission 
might want no auxiliary to success, a military force 
was put in motion in the direction of the circar 
claimed. Nizam Ali made little opposition to the 
demand for its transfer, and this part of the negotia¬ 
tion was brought to a conclusion with greater ease 
than was expected. But so long os tho circar had 
been withheld from tho English, after the event 
which gave them a claim to possession, they had 
neglected to pay the Nizam’s peshcusfa, or tribute, 
while he, for the same period, had received the 
revenues of Guntoor. To settle these accounts, 
one of the ministers of the Nizam proceeded to 
Calcutta, Besides the ostensible motive for his 
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jouniey, there was another—the desire of conclud- chap. xiv. 
ing such engagements with the English a.s should se¬ 
cure their aid, in case the Nizam should bo attacked 
either by Tippoo Sultan or the Mahrattas. He 
had not long before been engaged, in conjunction 
with the Mahrattas, in war with Tippoo Sultan,* but 
had little cause to be proud of his success. Peace 
had been restored, and Nizam Ali proposed an in¬ 
dissoluble union between the Sultan and himself. 

The answer of Tippoo was favourable, but lie re¬ 
quired that the connection should be cemented by 
intermarriage between the families. The pride of 
Nizam Ali recoiled from this jiroposal, and thus the 
effect of his overture for a political alliance tended 
to alienate rather than unite the two great Maho¬ 
metan powers of the south of India. Instead of 
conciliating the friendship of Tippoo, he felt that he 
had increased the enmity of that potentate. His 
increased danger added to his ardour for an English 
alliance, but the manacles which bound the hands 
of Lord Cornwallis seemed to preclude him from 
compliance. The English in India liad been in¬ 
volved in some unjust wars, and with that headlong 
wilfulncss with which popular opinion tends to rush 
to extremes, the English parliament and the Eng¬ 
lish people seem to have concluded that every war 

* Had Hastings remained in India with the power to give effect 
to his wishes, the English would probabl 3 r have been a partjr to this 
confederacy. PodBc policy was, however, the fashion of the day, 
and Lord Cornwallis took extraordinary pains to make known 
that the government would enter into no such connection. 
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. XIV. waged by Europeans in India must be unjust. Par¬ 
liamentary speeches, parliamentary resolutions, and 
parliamentary reports, denounced the pursuit of con¬ 
quest, and thus far no objection can be taken to the 
views which they embodied. But when those who 
tlms cheaply earned popular applause proceeded to 
deprive Indian statesmen of the power of effectually 
serving their country and maintaining the security 
of its dependencies, they manifested either a total 
ignorance of the |iosition of the British nation in 
India, or a culjiable disregard of its interests. By 
an Act of Parli,anient, passed not long before the 
departure of Lord Cornwallis for his government,* 
after reciting that “ to pursue schemes of conquest 
and extension of dominion in India are measures 
repugnant to the wish, the honour, and policy of 
this nation," it was declared tliat it should not be 
laivfiil for the governor-general and council, without 
the express command and authority of the Court of 
Directors or the Secret Committee, to declare war, 
or commence hostilities, or enter into treaty for 
making war, or guaranteeing the possessions of any 
country powers or chiefs, except in cases where 
hostilities should actually have been commenced, or 
jircparations made for their commencement against 
the British nation in India, or some power or state 
whose territories the Company were bound to 
defend. This enactment seemed to preclude the 
gratification of Nizam AH by any new engage- 
nients, and what were those actually subsisting 
• 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25: Mr. Pitt’s India Act. 
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between tlie two states it was by no means an easy chap, xiv, 
task to determine. In 1768 the English govern¬ 
ment had concluded a treaty yrith Nizam Ali, in 
which they accepted from that prince the dewanny 
of part of Hyder Ali’s dominions, subject to their 
conquest, and the payment of a certain amount of 
tribute.* But in the following year they had ne¬ 
gotiated with Hyder Ali as the lawful master of the 
territories which he governed, and in that character 
had concluded a treaty with him ;t and fifteen years 
aftenvards they had, in like manner, recognized the 
claims of Hyder Ali’s son, Tippoo Sultan.J Did 
these engagements with the successive rulers of 
Mysore nullify their former agreement with Nizam 
Ali, which acknowledged his right to dispose of 
Hyder Ali’s dominions, and accepted a free gift of 
them ? Lord Cornwallis decided that they did not— 
that the treaty of 1768 was yet in force. Wliat 
then became of the arrangements with Hyder Ali 
and Tippoo Sultan ? The English might abandon 
tlieir own claims to the dewanny, but they could not 
abandon those of Nizam Ali to the sovereignty, if 
any claim he had. The diflficulty was attempted to 
be met by a declaration that circumstances had 
totally precluded the execution of the article relat¬ 
ing to the dewanny, and a promise that if it should 
happen that the Company, with the Nizam’s assist¬ 
ance, should gain possession of the country, tlie 
claims of that prince should be respected, as well os 

• Sec vol.i. page 554. t Sec vol. i. page 573. 

I See page 290. 
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CHAP. XIV. the right of the Mahrattas to chou! •, for tliis the 
British govemmoiit. hy the treaty of 1768. under¬ 
took to pay, although the Mahratta.s were no parties 
to tlio treaty. The governor-general thus recognized 
the cotemporar}'operation of two treaties, to both of 
which the Company wa.s a party; one acknowledg¬ 
ing the right of Tippno Snltan to certain territo¬ 
ries, the other transferring those territories to the 



This was not all. Bv the treaty with the Nizam, 

• • * 

the English were bound to famish that ]>rince with 
a certain amount of inilitaty force. An explanation 
of this article was aflbrded )»y the governor-general, 
in which it was declared that the stipul.ated assist¬ 
ance should be granted wbenever the Nizam might 
apply for it: but it was not to be emphiyed against 
any powers in alliance with the Com]mny. To guard 
against mistake, these favoured allies were named, 
and the list comprehended every power of any im¬ 
portance in tho south of India except one—the ex¬ 
ception was Tippoo Sultan. The views of that rest¬ 
less and unprincipled tyrant aflbrded just ground for 
apprehension, but the govenior-general was pre¬ 
cluded by Act of Parliament from entering into any 
treaty which shoulil place the British government 
in n condition to contend with him eftectually. An 
evasion was therefore resorted to. It was thought 
desirable to conciliate the Nizam, and secure his 
co-operation os an ally; and to attain this object, an 
old treaty, portions of which had been virtually 
rescinded by the treaties made by the English with 
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Hyder Ali and Tippoo, was declared still to be in chap. xiv. 
full operation, and a letter was ^v^itten to the Ni- 
zain, confirming and explaining it. This letter, it 
was explicitly declared, was to be equally binding 
as a treaty. If it had been an object to devise 
means to embarrass the British government in 
India, to divest it of the power of defending the 
Company’s possessions, or compel a recourse to piti¬ 
ful subterfuges to avert their loss, no means more 
efficient could have been found than the ill-con¬ 
sidered and absurd enactment by which the go¬ 
vernor-general was required to defer preparation 
for war till preparation would probably bo vain. In 
addressing the resident at Poona, a few months after 


the transmission of his letter to the Nizam, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis said, ** Some considerable advantages have no 
doubt been experienced by the system of neutrality 
which the legislature required of the governments of 
this country, but it has. at the same time, been 
attended with the unavoidable inconvenience of our 
being constantly exposed to the necessity of com¬ 
mencing a war without having previously secured 
the assistance of efficient allies.” In reference to 

ti, r ^ ^ “ '* “ ’’■8'''? 

tiTc to oWm a Statoman, justly extolled for mo- 
derate and paeiflo disposition,, tlms indirectly vio¬ 
lating a law enacted for the enforcement of these 

allmnce, which, although the effective revival of the 
abrogated conditions of an old treaty, was certainly 
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CHAP. XIV. neither a declaration of war, nor that technical 
instniment named a treaty for making war, exe¬ 
cuted subsequently to the proliibiting Act of Par¬ 
liament.”* “ The desire, indeed, of not offending 
against the letter of the Act of Parliament,” says 
Sir John Malcolm, “would appear, on this occasion, 
to have led to a trespass on its sjdrit by the revival 
of an offensive alliance against Tippoo Sultan, for 
such the treaty of 1768 undoubtedly was.” “There 
is no person,” lie subse<|uently observes, “ acquainted 
with the nature of tlie times in which this engage¬ 
ment”—the engagement with the Nizam—“ was 
formed, luit must be sensible that every measure 
of precautionary policy was then necessary on tlic 
part of the British government to counteract and 
fnislrate the ambitious designs of Tippoo Sultan; 
but what has been stated will shew that the literal 
construction of the restrictions of the Act of Parlia¬ 
ment had, upon this occasion, the effect of making 
the governor-general pursue a course which was 
licrliaps not only questionable in iioint of faitli, but 
which must have been more offensive to Tippoo 
Sultan, and more calculated to produce a war wth 
that prince than an avowed contract of a defensive 
engagement, framed for the cxjiress and legitimate 
purpose of limiting his inordinate ambition.”! Such 
wore some of the effects of legislating for India, in 
a spirit whicli could discern nothing but the lust 

• Sketches, vol. iii. page 38. 

t Sketch of the PoUtieal History of lodia, cd. 1811, ]ugcs 
66, 68,69. 
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of conquest in Englishmen, nothing but justice, chap. xiv. 
moderation, and patient endurance in the native 
princes of India. 

The exception of Tippoo Sultan from the num¬ 
ber of princes against whom the English battalions 
furnished to the Ni 2 am were not to act, marked the 
point from which the governor-general apprehended 
danger. The course of events proved that the ap¬ 
prehension was not groundless. By the treaty of 
1784, the peace concluded with Tippoo Sultan was 
to extend, not to the English alone, but to their 
allies; and among these the Rajah of Travaiicore 
was specially named. Tippoo Sultan, however, me¬ 
ditated the conquest or dismemberment of Travan- 
core; and, to save appearances, made repeated at¬ 
tempts to attain his purpose through the instrumen¬ 
tality of others. He had endeavoured to jirevail on 
the Zamorin of Calicut to invade Travancore, in 
prosecution of some antiquated claims; and would 
probably have succeeded, had he not offended the 
Hindoo prince by his furious zeal for making com¬ 
pulsory proselytes to the Mahometan faith. He 
next sought the assistance of the Rajah of Cochin, 
whom he instigated to reclaim the territory on which 
the lines of Travancore were formed. These lines 
had been constructed principally upon a strip of 
land ceded many years before by the Rajah of Cochin 
to the Rajah of Travancore, in compensation for 
assistance rendered by the latter prince in resisting 
an invasion of the territories of the former by the 
Zamorin of Calicut. Alarmed by the intelligence of 
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CHAP. XIV. the hostile views of Ti|)poo Sultan, the liajah of Tra- 
vancore applied to the govenimcnt of Madras for 
assistance; and Sir Archibald Campbell, who had 
succeeded Lord Macartney as the head of that pre¬ 
sidency, promptly granted it. He at the same time 
addressed a representation to Tippoo Sultan, warning 
him that any act of aggression upon Travancore 
would he regarded by the English govemmout as a 
violation of the treaty of 1784, and equivalent to a 
declaration of war against that government. To 
this Tipjmo responded by professing a desire to main¬ 
tain relations of amity with the English state. His 
acts, however, did not correspond with his profes- 
.sions; fora few months afterwards he commenced 
his march in the direction of Travancore, with o 

force of about thirty-five thousand men. 

« 

On an estuary at one extremity of the lines of 
Travancore were situate two forts belonging to the 
Dutch, named Cranganore and Ayacottah. On the 
approach of Tippoo, the Dutch, under the provisions 
of a treaty of long standing, called upon the Rajah 
of Travancore to assist them in the defence of these 
places. With this requisition he was ready to com¬ 
ply ; but Mr. Hollond, who by the departure of Sir 
Archibald Campbell had become acting governor of 
Madras, informed the rajah that the English battar 
lions could not bo permitted to bo employed, except 
upon such parts of the line of defence as actually 
belonged to Travancore. To overcome this difficulty, 
the rajah resumed a negotiation, whicli liad been 
commenced some time before, for the purchase of 
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the two forts from the Dutch, and a bargain was chap. xiv. 
concluded. Against this transfer Tippoo Sultan 
remonstrated; alleging that the Dutch had no right 
to sell the forts, inasmuch as they were but tributa¬ 
ries to the llajah of Cochin, who was himself the 
tributary of Tippoo, and that consecpiently they had 
assumed the right of alienatuig part of the posses¬ 
sions of Mysoi-e. Mr. Hollond appears to have 
yielded a very willing car to the representations of 
Tippoo Sultan: he condemned the purchase, and 
encouraged the Sultan to expect that the places 
would be restored. The assertions of the Mysorean 
prince were, however, monstrous falsehoods. The 
Dutch had originally obtained the disputed posses¬ 
sions by conquest from the Portuguese; they had 
held them for more than a century; they had never 
paid tribute to the imah of Cochin, or acknow¬ 
ledged his superiority; and the dependence of that 
prince upon Mysore, .so far from preceding the ac¬ 
quisitions of the Dutch, had its origin in the con¬ 
quest of Hyder All, and had not continued more 
than twelve years. The right of the Dutch to sell, 
it was reported and believed, had also been recog¬ 
nized by the roan who now impugned it. Tippoo 
Sultan, it was alleged, had offered to become a pur¬ 
chaser; and had the llajah of Travancorc delayed 
the completion of the treaty, his enemy, it was pro¬ 
bable, would in this way have possessed liiinself of 
increased means for his destruction. 

Tippoo found various other grounds of complaint, 
which were tlic subject of long and fruitless disousHion. 
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CHAP. XIV. Tho Englisli govcniment proposed the appointment 
of commissioners for the investigation of the points 
of dispute; but Tipjmo Sultan had resolved to sub¬ 
mit the question to a different and more decisive 
arbitration. He had for some time been gradually 
approaching tho lines, part of which formed the prin¬ 
cipal subject of dispute. On the night of the 28th 
A D. 1/89. of December. 1789, he marched to attack them, and 
gained a considerable extent of rampart. The Tra- 
vancore troops retreated before him; but his lead¬ 
ing corps having suffered severely, an attempt was 
made to relieve it by another. Before this move¬ 
ment was completed, the fire of a party of about 
twenty men, posted under a thick cover, fell he.avily 
on the coq)s about to Ik? relieved, and killed tho 
commanding officer. The whole were immediately 
thrown into inextricable disorder, and mshing wildly 
back upon tho corps advancing to their relief, threw 
them also into confusion. 

Panic now became general; and the living tor¬ 
rent was borne on to a ditch, over which some of 
the fugitives leaped, while others were forced into 
it by tho resistless masses which pressed on them 
from behind. The bodies of these formed a road, 
over which their comyadcs passed, and thus mise¬ 
rably did numbers of Tippoo’s troops perish. The 
Sultan was throrni down in tho struggle—the bear¬ 
ers of his palanquin trampled to death—himself 
rescued from the same fate only by the vigorous 
exertions of some active and faithful followers, 
and this not until ho had received injuries from 
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the effects of which he occasionally suffered till his chap. xiv. 
deatli. 

Contemplating the probability of war, Lord Corn¬ 
wallis had instructed the Madras government to be 
prepared for it. The instruction was disregarded; 
and even after the attack on the lines of Travancorc, 
the same course was pursued, with alleged reference 
to economy. The value of this motive was duly ap¬ 
preciated by Lord Cornwallis. Referring to it at a 
period when the governor guilty of this inexplicable 
folly had no longer the power of doing good or harm, 
he said, “ So far am I from giving credit to the late 
government for economy in not making the neces¬ 
sary jireparations for war, according to the positive 
orders of the supreme government, after having 
received tlie most gross insults that could bo offered 
to any nation, I think it very possible that every 
cash* of that ill-judged saving may cost to the Com¬ 
pany a crore of rupees.” Another distinguished 
authority, Sir Thomas Munro, then a subaltern in 
the Madras anny and a very young man, but mani¬ 
festing the germs of that talent and judgment which 
subsequently raised him to rank and power, passed 
a similar sentence upon the ill-judged parsimony of 
the Madras government. In a private letter written 
at this period, he says, “ It mil require some time 
to assemble an army able to face the enemy, and 
before such an army can be put in motion Tippoo 
may be in actual possession of Travancorc and all 

* A Madras copper coin of ioconaidcrable value. 

VOL. 11. 2 D 
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CHAP. XIV. the southern countries. We have derived but little 
benefit from experience and misfortune. The year 
1790 now sees us as unprepared as the year 1780 
did for war.” “ We shall commence the war,” he 
subsequently obsen’es, “ under the disadvantage 
of a want of magazines, for we have none at present 
but at Madras. Since the conclusion of tho late 
war we have acted as if we had been to en joy a per¬ 
petual peace. The distresses and difficulties which 
we then encountered from the want of them has 
not cured us of tlie narrow policy of preferring a 
present small saving to a certain though future great 
and essential advantage.” The same miserable policy 
which had disgraced the Madras government before 
the attack of Tippoo on tlie lines of Travancore, 
continued to bo pursued after that event. Towards 
Tippoo they maintained a friendly, and even obse¬ 
quious deportment; and, instead of making any en¬ 
deavour to remedy the evils resulting from their 
past errors, they vigorously contested the propriety of 
the views entertained in Bengal, and defended the 
right of Tippoo to restrain the sale of the Dutch for¬ 
tresses. Lord Cornwallis was about to proceed himself 
to assume tho administration of the government of 
Madras, but the supcrcession of Mr. Hollond by the 
arrival of General Modows, recently appointed go¬ 
vernor, led to the postponement of his visit. 

The British government must now be regarded ns 
at war with Tippoo Sultan. The octual commence¬ 
ment of hostilities relieved them from tlie difficulty 
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imjiosed on them hj the law\ which, tliough it for- chap. xiv. 
bade the government to prepare for war. did not 
proceed so far in absurdity as to restrain them from 
seeking the means of carrying it on when actually 
commenced. The ridiculous pretence of upholding 
the engagements concluded uith Nizam Ali in 1768 
was now drojiped, and a new treaty of offensive and 
defensive alliance concluded with him. A similar 
treaty was made with the Peishwa. The accession 
of both powers to the alliance was accelerated by the 
expectation of recovering from Tippoo the posses¬ 
sions of which they had been deprived by himself 
and his father. 

Before these arrangements were completed, a 
British army, under the command of the governor 
of Madras, General Medows, of about fifteen thou¬ 
sand men, formed into six brigades, was assembled 
on the plains of Trichinopoly. There, on the 24th 
of May, it was joined by the governor, who, on a.d. mo. 
the 26th, marched in the direction of Caroor, the 
nearest frontier post of the enemy. General Me¬ 
dows, some time before, Iiad addrcsseil a formal 
letter to Tippoo Sultan, announcing his arrival and 
assumption of the office of governor of Madras. 

The answer of the Mysorean prince was not received 
until the general was on his march. Its tone was 
greatly subdued in comparison with that of the Sul¬ 
tan’s communications with Mr. Hollond. In answer 
to the proposal of the latter for appointing commis¬ 
sioners to settle the matters in dispute with regard 
to Travancore, Tippoo hod declared that he had him- 

2d2 
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CH AP. XIV. self nscertained the facts, and tlmt there was no need 
of commissioners; but, he added, tliat, nevertheless, 
if Mr. Hollond wished it, lie might send commis¬ 
sioners “ to the presence.” It was now tlie lot of 
Tippoo to make a similar offer to the English gover¬ 
nor. In his letter to General Medows, after con¬ 
gratulating that officer on his arrival and appoint¬ 
ment to the government, he remarked with a tone of 
concern, that, “ notwithstanding the bonds of friend¬ 
ship” were “ firmly established, in consequence of 
the intervention in certain necessary and impor¬ 
tant concerns, and the representations, contrary to 
the fiict, of certain short-sighted persons to” the 
govenior, they had “ caused an army to be assembled 
on both sides. As this event is improper,” continued 
the Sultan, “ among those who arc mutually at 
friendship, I therefore wish, in order to clear it up 
and to have certain important matters rcjiresented, 
to send to you a person of dignity, together with 
some other persons, that the vakeel of the circar, 
having arrived with you, may explain the whole cir¬ 
cumstances to you, and that the dust which has 
ob.scured your upright mind may be removed.” The 
answer of General Medows was short and decisive. 
Its puqiort was, tlmt the English, equally incapable 
of offering an insult and of submitting to one, had 
always looked upon war as declared from the mo¬ 
ment of the attack upon their ally, the Rajah of 
Travancore, and upon that issue the dispute now 
rested. The Sultan received the answer of the 
governor at Coimbatore, and ns soon as it readied 
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him, he retired with his main army to his cajutal, chap, xiv, 
Seringapatam.* He had provoked war without 
being prepared to meet it. He had calculated 
on passing the lines of Travancore with ease, and 
then overrunning the countr)’. After his unexpected 
failure, the obsequiousness of the government of 
Madras had led him to believe that he was still an 
object of dread, and his tone rose proportionately in 
self-confidence and haughtiness. The assembling of 
the English army, and the decisive conduct of Ge¬ 
neral Medows, shewed him that the new governor 
was ready to assert with the sword the rights of his 
country and those of its allies; and Tii)poo Sultan, 
having tried to gain some advantage by procrastina¬ 
tion, acknowledged his weakness by a retreat, which 
left a large tract of country almost undefended. All 
this was highly characteristic of Tij)poo Sultan. His 
father, Ilyder All, was master of his passions, and 
to this cause his success is mainly to be ascribed. 

Tippoo, on the contrary, was the slave of his pas¬ 
sions. Intoxicated with pride, he seems, on many 
occasions, to have thought that he had only to will 
in order to obtain. Ileverses produced on him their 
usual bitter clTccts, but unaccompanied by any por¬ 
tion of that wholesome change of sjiirit which, in 
better natures, they have a tendency to efiect. Un¬ 
affected by misfortune, except during its actual 
pressure, Tippoo Sultan recovered from it only to 

* 'fhe pride or caprice of Tippoo ]iad led him not only to aban¬ 
don but to destroy Mysore, the ancient capital of the country 
bearing the same name. 
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CHAP. XIV. launcli into fresh extravagances, and thus prepare 
for himself fresh disappointment and Immiliation. 

The British army advanced to Caroor, which was 
abandoned on their approach. From the defects of 
the commissariat department their progress to this 
place was slow; but they mot with no annoyance, 
except from the desultory attacks of parties of the 
enemy’s horse, and from the weather. Their course 
lay over arid plains, under the operation of a power- 
(ul wind raising clouds of dust which obscured tbe 
face of day, and which being inhaled with every act 
of respiration, laid the foundation of serious disease. 
From this cause, on the arrival of the army at Ca¬ 
roor, no less than twelve hundred men were placed 
in hospital there. 

The capture of Caroor was followed by that of 
Aravacourchy, a weak place, which offered no re¬ 
sistance beyond the discharge of two guns on the 
approach of the British advanced guard. The kil- 
ladar, on being summoned to surrender, earnestly 
requested permission to save his credit with the 
Sultan by a few more discharges, kindly promising 
that no damage should arise to the British party.* 
Not^vithstanding this pledge, and the danger in 
which the killadar’s honour was placed, his request 
was refused, and the English took possession of 
Aravacourchy without any further resistance, either 
real or pretended. The surrender of Doraporom, 
another weak place, followed. Here a depdt was 
formed; a number of sick were left in hospital, and 

* Mackenzie’s Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan. 
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some heavy stores aud camp equipage deposited, to chap. xiv. 
enable the army to move with as little incumbrance 
as possible. A brigade was left for their protection, 
aud the army marched to Coimbatore, where they 
arrived on the 2l8t of July. a. d. 1790 . 

From this place an advanced force, under Colonel 
Stuart, was detached to attack Palligaut; but the 
route taken was nearly impracticable from the ef¬ 
fects of heavy rains, and Colonel Stuart fell back 
without effecting his object. An attack on Dindi- 
gu], conducted by the same officer, was more for¬ 
tunate. Against this place batteries were opened 
on the 20th of August, and by the evening of the 
21st, a breach, though a very indifferent one, was 
effected. Imperfect as it was, Colonel Stuart re¬ 
solved on risking an immediate assault—a determi¬ 
nation taken with reference to the remaining stock 
of ammunition. The continuance of the firing for 
two hours longer would have consumed all the shot 
of the English, and a fresh supply could not have 
been obtained in less than a week. The assault was 
made with great gallantry, and repelled by the kil- 
ladar at the head of his men with equal vigour and 
spirit. The English were foiled, and compelled to 
retire; but at this moment, greatly to their sur¬ 
prise, a white flag was di8j)layed on the breach, and 
an offer was made to surrender, on condition of 
security to persons and private property. This was 
the more extraordinary, as the killadaf had met 
an invitation to surrender on favourable terms by 
threatening, if any similar message were subse- 
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CHAP. XIV. quently sent, that he would blow the messenger 
from a cannon. The change in Ills re.solution is 
attributed to his having been abandoned by part of 
his garrison.* It was fortunate for the Engli.di tlmt 
neither the killadar nor his men Yvere aware of the 
cause which led to the jircmature assault. 

On his return to Coimliatore, Colonel Stuart was 
again dispatched to attack Palligaut, but mt\i aug¬ 
mented means, and by a more practicable route. 
Batteries Mere opened at dayliglit on the 21st of 
A.D. 1:90. September. In less than two hours the fort was 
silenced, and by the evening a practicable breach 
Yvas effected. But the necessity for an assault Yvas 
fijiared. Some English officers, engaged in recon¬ 
noitring, obsen-ed a defenceless part of the works, 
of Yvhich possession Yvas immediately taken; and on 
the following morning the place capitulated on con¬ 
ditions, one of which nas protection against the 
fur)’ of the Nairs, who had joined Colonel Stuart, 
and Yvero serving in the siege. These Yvere natives 
of Malabar, on yvIiosd countr)inen Tipjioo Sultan 
had exercised great cruelties. It YY’as apprehended 
that tiiey Yvould rejoice in an opportunity of taking 
reY’enge on the troops of their oppressor, and it 
required some effort to restrain them. 

Eroad had previously surrendered to an English 
detachment under Colonel Oldham. The greater 
jjart of the troojis employed in this service subse¬ 
quently joined a corps commanded by Colonel 
Floyd, whose general operations Yvere confined to 

♦ Mackenzie'* Sketch of the War with Tippoo Sultan. 
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the soutli of the river BahvAny. By a detachment chap. xiv. 
from that corps Sattimnnj^l was taken, with little 
trouble and no loss. Sattimungul is but a few 
miles distant from the foot of the pass of Guge- 
hutty. Through that pass Tippoo Sultan an<l his 
army began early in September to descend. Ru- a. d. 1790. 
mours of his approach were soon afloat, which 
appear at first to have received little credit; but 
their accuracy being confirmed by testimony that 
could scarcely be doubted, Colonel Floyd forwarded 
the intelligence to General Medows, and accom¬ 
panied the communication by a suggestion that the 
advanced corjis of the army should fall back upon 
head-quarters. Either from the report of Tippoo’s 
descent being disbelieved, or from some other cause, 
the suggestion was rejected, and Colonel F!oy<l 
was ordered to maintain his position. On the thir¬ 
teenth of Sejitember, a large body of the enemy’s 
army passed the ford of Poongar; and the British 
picquets, which had been sent out to patrol, were 
driven in by Tippoo’s force. A regiment of horse, 
which had been dispatched to supi)ort them, was 
surrounded, and compelled to take post among some 
enclosures till relieved by the rest of the British 
cavalry. The English now became the assailants; 
several hundred of the enemy were put to the 
sword; and, the field being completely cleared, the 
victors returned to camp. They had scarcely dis¬ 
mounted, when the enemy’s columns were disco¬ 
vered advancing in great force. The line was 
instantly formed, and a cannonade commenced on 
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sides, which lasted throughout tlie day.* At 
sunset the enemy drew off their artillery, which left 
Colonel Floyd opportunity to deliberate on his fu¬ 
ture course. 

Tippoo had withdrawn his anny to a position 
about six miles from the place of action; but from 
tlie inaptitude of a native force to execute move¬ 
ments by night, and from the fall of torrents of rain, 
which hud not extended to the British position, 
a large part of the troops had failed to find their 
places in the line, and great disorder prevailed. 
Colonel Floyd was not aware of these circumstances, 
or he might have been tempted to renew the conflict, 
and by taking the enemy unprepared he might 
probably have defeated them. As it was, he had 
recourse to a council of war, and the opinion of the 
majority being in favour of retreat, jiroparations 
were made for withdrawing the gaiTison from Sat- 
timungul, and proceeding to join General Medows. 
Some reprehensible delay took place in evacuating 
the fort,f and the retreat was thus retarded. When 

* This cannonade gave occasion for one of those graceful ex¬ 
pressions of fidelity, of which so many instances have occurred 
among the native troops. Colonel Floyd, in passing along a part 
of the line which had suffered most severely, expressed to the 
native officers bis regret at the loss sustained. The answer was— 
“ We have eaten the Company’s salt; our lives are at their dis- 
I>osal, and God forbid that we should mind a few casualties.” 
Such is tlic language of the native troops; and its sincerity has 
been constantly attested by evidence for more convincing than 
professions. 

t Sir Thomas Munro says that the officer in command was 
drunk.—Gleig’i Life of Munro, voL i. page 97, 
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it commenced, the infantry proceeded in one co- chap. xiv. 
lumn, the cavalry in another, and the baggage in 
a third: hut the nature of the country soon com- 
I)elled a change, and the whole was formed into a 
single column, the cavalry leading. 

On hearing of the march of the British force, 

Tippoo ordered his troops to he put in motion for 
immediate pursuit; hut the order was obeyed with 
little promptness, and the day was considerably 
advanced before the progress of the English was 
seriously interrupted. The cavalry were two or 
three miles in advance of the infantry, against 
whom the whole force of Tippoo was directed. 

The firing brought them back to the succour of 


their companions, and by a fortunate mistake, simi¬ 
lar to that which once disappointed Hyder Ali of 
the success which seemed within his grasp,* the son 
of that conqueror was now induced to desist from 
an attack in which he had greatly the advantage in 
point of numbem. A troop of cavalry was mistaken 
for the personal guard of General Medows, and 
a report of hie arrival spreading mpidly through 
the British ranks, ivas received with enthusiastic 
cheers, wth the cause of which the enemy were not 
o^ in hecomiug acquainted. The Sultan, giving 
credit to the report, which reached him just at the 
momen wheahe had received inteUigeoce of the 
dea h of Burk^-deeu, a favourite relative, and one 

f bmv^t officers, drew off his army, and left 

corps of Colonel Floyd at Uberty to pnrsue its 


« 


See vol. i. page 562 .. 
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CHAP. XIV. march unmolested. On the IGtli of September a 
junction was effected with the army under General 
Medows, which was soon afterwards further rein¬ 
forced by the arrival of Colonel Stuart’s division 
after tlie caj)ture of Palligaut. 

The object of Geneml Medows was to bring 
Tippoo to a general action. The Sultan was most 
anxious to avoid this, and for several weeks he 
evaded the endeavours of the English commander. 
During this period Tippoo repossessed himself not 
only of Sattimungul, but of Eroad and Dara])oram. 
At length, alarmed by the progress of an English 
army in llramalial, he dispatched thither the greater 
part of his force, the residue being left to watch 
the motions of General Medows. The army whoso 
operations drew Tippoo’s attention to Bramahal was 
distinguished by the name of the central anny, and 
had originally been commanded by Colonel Kelly. 
I he death of that officer had transferred tlio com¬ 
mand to Colonel Maxwell, who found himself at 
the head of nine thousand five hundred men. Ho 
A. u. 1 / 90 . entered Ilrainahal on the 24th October, and early 
in November he fixed his head-quarters near Cavo- 
ri])atam. The appearance of considerable bodies of 
light cavalry soon indicated the approach of the 
Sultans army, and by the middle of the month it 
appeared in ftdl force. In the meantime General 
Medows had marched to form a junction with 
Colonel Maxwell; and his purpose was effected 
about three days after Tippoo’s appearance. The 
remainder of the campaign was occupied in marches, 
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occasionally varied by skirmishes of no importance, 
the detail of which would be tedious without being 
instnictive. Some overtures for negotiation pro¬ 
ceeded from Tippoo; but they were made without 
sincerity, and ended in nothing. Lord Cornwallis 
had determined to assume the command of the 
British army, on the alleged ground that his presence 
in the scene of action would be to the native allies a 
pledge of sincerity and of confident hope of success 
agiiinst the common enemy. 

In the conduct of the war up to this period, little 
of military skill had been displayed, and little advaii- 
tage gained to the cause of the allies. General 
Medows arrived with his anny at Vclout, eighteen 
miles from Madras, on the 27th January, and on 
the 29th Lord Cornwallis assumed the command. 
On the 5th February he commenced his march from 
Velout, and on the 11th the anny was concentrated 
nearVellore. Tippoo Sultan had been engaged in ne¬ 
gotiating with the French govenior at Pondicherry 
for assistance; but on receiving intelligence of the 
march of the British anny, he moved rapidly to the 
defence of the passes into his territories. By a series 
of judicious feints, the Sultan was deceived as to the 
jioint at which it was intended to penetrate, and a 
largo British force, completely equipped and pro¬ 
visioned, was thus enabled to gain the table-land of 
Mysore without firing a shot. 

The first object of the English general was the 
reduction of Bangalore. The pettah, or town, whicli 
was of considerable extent, lay to the north of the 
fort, and this was the primary object of attack. It 
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CHAP. XIV. had several gates, one of which being selected for 
assault, the requisite preparations were made, tlie 
Held artillery and six batterj' guns being placed 
under Colonel Moorhouse, a highly distinguished 
officer. The first banier was gallantly carried, and it 
was expected that the application of a field-piece 
would soon force the gate. This was found ineftectual, 
and some eighteen-pounders were brought up, which 
slowly performed the desired work. In the mean¬ 
time a vigorous fire of musketry and rockets from 
the turrets galled the English troops; it was borne, 
however, with the greatest steadiness: the shattered 
fragments of the gate were tom away after each 
discharge; and an opening, though a small one, 
being at length made, an English lieutenant, who is 
represented as being of very diminutive size and 
stature,* was raised on the shoulders of some grena¬ 
diers, and passed through. General Medows, who 
was present, called on the troops to “ support the 
little gentlemanthey responded to the call, and 
the place was carried. 

Tippoo Sultan, who with his army was in the im¬ 
mediate neighbourhood, was alike astonished and 
irritated at this result, and orders were given to the 
killadar of the fort to recover possession of the pet- 
tah at all risks. They were obeyed with great spirit 
and gallantr)', and the streets of the town were; 
for a lengthened period, the scene of a deter¬ 
mined and doubtful conflict. So long as it was 
maintained by firing, little advantage was gained 
on either side. It was finally decided by the bay- 

* Lieutenant Ayre, of the 8Gth regiment. 
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onet, with which the Mysoreans were driven from chap. xiv. 
every post, and compelled to seek refuge in the fort, 
with a loss of two thousand in killed and wounded. 

The loss of the English was not great; but among 
the killed was Colonel Moorhouse, who fell at the 
gate. He had risen from the ranks; “but nature,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ had made him a gentleman— 
uneducated, he had made himself a man of science; 
a career of uninterrupted distinction had commanded 
general respect, and his amiable character universal 
attachment.” His memory was honoured by a pub¬ 
lic funeral and a monument erected at the expense 
of the Company in the church of Madras. 

The cajiture of the pettah was followed by pre¬ 
parations for obtaining possession of the fort. Bat¬ 
teries were erected, a breach made, and, on the night 
of the 20th of March, a storming party advanced in a.d. i79i. 
silence to the attack. They had made some pro¬ 
gress before the garrison took the alarm; but the 
resistance offered to the assailants, though late, was 
fierce and powerful. The killadar, Bahadar Khan, 
a distinguished soldier, in whom the pressure of 
seventy years had not quenched the fire of military 
ardour, nor seriously diminished his personal ability 
to obey its suggestions, was in a moment at the 
head of his men. But his courage was unavailing. 

The assailants established themselves on the ram¬ 
parts, and, after a contest of an hour, the fort of 
Bangalore passed from the hands of Tippoo Sultan 
into those of the English. The loss on the part of 
the garrison was severe; more than a thousand of the 
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CHAP. XIV. bodies of tlicir fallen enemies were committed to 
the "rave by the victors. Among the slain was the 
brave kiiladar; nho ha^ing in vain endeavoured to 
collect a party to make one more stand, fell sword 
in hand, without a single supporter near him. It 
was thought that Tippoo might desire to retrieve 
from the hands of strangers and enemies the re¬ 
mains of one who had served him so faitlifully, and 
an intimation tliat they would not be witldield was 
conveyed to him; but either the merits of Baha¬ 
dur Khan were obliterated hy his ill-fortune, or 
Tippoo really entertained the feeling which his an¬ 
swer is said to have expressed—that the kiiladar 
could be buried nowhere with greater propriety 
than in the neiglibourhood of the place in defence 
of which lie had fallen. By the English authorities 
all the rcsjiect that could be shewn to the dead was 
manifested; and the body of the veteran soldier 
was attended to its final resting-place by tbe most 
distinguished members of the Mussulman part of 
the British army. 

The English were now fixed in the heart of 
Tippoo Sultan’s dominions; but before pursuing 
further the campaign under Lord Cornwallis, it will 
be convenient to notice the operations of other 
armies up to the period when the governor-general 
obtained possession of Bangalore. 

When General Medows marched in the direction 
of Madras. Colonel Hartley was left with a force, 
consisting of one regiment of Europeans and two 
battalions of sepoys, with some field artillery, to act 
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against a body of the Sultan’s troops, amounting, at chap. xiv. 
the lowest estimate, to six thousand, left under the 
command of an officer named Hussein Ali. This 
officer, disdaining the cautious policy of his master, 
took up a strong position near Calicut, and resolved, 
if challenged, to abide the result of a regular action. 

He was not disappointed, except in the result 
of the engagement: he was attacked and utterly 
defeated, with the loss of a thousand killed and 
wounded; the general himself and nine hundred 
men were made prisoners on the field, and the flying 
remnant of the army being hotly pursued, fifteen 
hundred more laid down their arms. 

A few days before this action. General Aber- 
cromby, the governor of Bombay, arrived with a re¬ 
spectable force at Tellicheny, advanced to Cananore, 
which surrendered unconditionally, and in a very 
short time occupied the whole of the province of 
Malabar, where the name and authority of the Sul¬ 
tan were odious beyond the power of description. 

The army of Nizam Ali began to assemble in the 
neighbourhood of Hyderabad about the time that 
General Medows took the field. It was joined by 
a detachment of English sepoys and a comjiany of 
European artillery, and, after considerable delay, 
marched to lay siege to Copool. This was a pro¬ 
tracted and tedious operation. The situation of 
Copool is upon a lofty and precipitous rock. The 
cannon employed against it were disabled by a 
week’s firing, and the efibrts of the besiegers were 
suspended for a long interval, until a new battering 

VOL. II. 2 E 
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CHAP. XIV. train could be collected from various points. They 
were resumed, but with little prospect of a speedy 
termination, till the alarm caused by the unexpected 
news of the fall of Bangalore led to a surrender, 
after a resistance of several months. Bahandur 
Buiidur, a fort about three miles to the northward 
of Copool, in a like manner yielded to the good 
fortune of the allies. 

With the Mabrattas, as with Nizam Ali, an Eng¬ 
lish detachment was destined to act. It consisted 
of two battalions of sepoys and three companies of 
artillery, two native and one European. It was 
dispatched from Bombay, and proceeded in boats 
np the river Jaigur as far as navigalde. The jieriod 
of debarkation was the very height of the monsoon. 
The ascent of the Ghauts was performed under 
the most discouraging difficulties; but by persever¬ 
ance they were surmounted. At Coompta the de¬ 
tachment joined the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty thousand horse and ten thousand foot, under 
the command of Purseram Bhow. The first blow was 
to bo struck against Dam’ar; and the whole Mah¬ 
ratta army, with the English detachment, moved to 
the attack of this place, which they reached by very 
slow marches. The Mahratta forces were of little 
use in the conduct of a siege, and the means of 
reduction were found inadequate. Application for 
reinforcements was made to Bombay, and n regi¬ 


ment of Euro])ean infantry, a battalion of sepoys, 


and a considerable number of European artillery¬ 


men, were dispatched, under the command of 
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Colonel Frederick. An assault prematurely made chap. xit. 
ended in repulse; and shortly afterwards Colonel 
Frederick died from the effects, as it was believed, 
of disappointment. The siege continued to he lan¬ 
guidly prosecuted, till the fall of Bangalore became 
known; an event which produced at Darwar the 
same effect as at Copool—an offer to surrender. 

The garrison were permitted to march out with 
their arms and ammunition, and with colours flying; 
but four days after their departure their camp was 
attacked and plundered by the Mahrattas, many of 
the party killed, and the commander, covered with 
wounds, sent as a prisoner to a Mahratta fort. 

Such an exploit would be perfectly in accordance 
with the Mahratta character if undertaken solely 
with a view to plunder; but it was alleged, and it is 
believed not without ground, that the commander 
had provoked the attack by a virtual breach of the 
conditions of the capitulation. One of these condi¬ 
tions was, that the guns and stores were to become 
prize to the captors. The guns and stores were ac¬ 
cordingly left by the retiring garrison; but it was 
said that the j)owder had been wilfully rendered 
useless by damping, and the other stores destroyed 
to the extent which the time and means of the com¬ 
mander allowed.* 

The surrender of Darwar was followed by that of 
the strong fort of Khooshgul, eleven miles distant, 

* Colonel Wilkfl says-that this was admitted by a Mysorean 
officer with whom he had conversed, who affirmed that he had 
been pcTBonally engaged in the destruction of the storo. 
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CHAP. XIV. and by the early possession of every place north of 
the Tnombuddra. 

Lord Cornwallis marched from Bangalore on the 
A. D. 1791 . 22iul March, and a few days afterwards unexpectedly 
encountered the anny of the Sultan. Tippoo s only 
anxiety was to escape from a situation in which he 
might be compelled to fight, and with some difficulty 
he cfiected his object. The array of Lord Cornwal¬ 
lis was now strengthened, or at least numerically 
increased, by tiic junction of about ten thousand of 
Nizam Ali’s horse.* To effect this junction was 

* Colonel Wilks gives a curious account of these mounted 
warriors: he says, "Theywere mteil at fifteen thousand, and 
really amounted to ten thousand men, well mounted on horses in ex¬ 
cellent condition, and to tliosc 'who had never before had an oppor¬ 
tunity of observing an Indian army, their first appearance was novel 
and interesting. It is probable that no national or private collection 
of ancient arms in Europe contains any weapon or article of personal 
equipment which might not be traced in this motley crowd; the 
Parthian bow and arrow, the iron club of Scythia, sabres of every 
age and nation, lances of every length and dcscriptioD, and match¬ 
locks of every form; metallic helmets of every pattern, simple 
defences of the head, a steel bar descending diagonally ns a pro¬ 
tection to the face, defences of bars, scales or chain-work descend¬ 
ing behind or on the shoulders, cuirasses, suits of armour or 
detached pieces for the arm, complete coats of mail in chain-work, 
shields, bucklers, and quilted jackets, sabre-proof, llic ostenta¬ 
tious display of these antique novelties was equally curious in its 
woy. 'fhe fri% and equal use of two sword-arms, the precise and 
perfect command of a balanced spear eighteen feet long, of the 
club which was to shiver on iron helmet, of the arrow discharged 
in flight; but, above all, the total absence of every symptom of 
order, or obedience, or command, excepting groups collecting 
round their respective flags; every individual an independent 
warrior. sclf-impcUcd, affecting to be the champion whose single 
arm was to achieve victory; scampering among each other in 
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ouc object of the governor-generars march; another chap. xiv. 
was to meet a valuable convoy, with a reinforcement 

wild confusion ; the whole exhibition presenting to the mind an 
imagery scarcely more allied to previous impressions of reality 
there than the fictions of an Eastern tale or the picturesque 
disorder of a dnimatic scene.*'—Sketches^ vol. ill. pp. 135, 136. 

A similar but less minute description of these troopers is given in 
Mackenzie's Sketches of the War ^\'ith Tippoo Sultan, vol. ii. p. 

57. Of the value of the accession of strength which their junc¬ 
tion afforded, Colonel Wilks gives the following account:—‘'ITic 
impossibility of relying on such a body for the execution of any 
combined movement was sufficiently obvious; but the most 
moderate expectations looked to an enlargement of the limits of 
observation, the relief of the regular cavalry from the duties of 
the light troop, and an extended command over the resources of 
the country to be traversed. Two thousand of the most select 
were attached to the reserve under Colonel Floyd, and placed 
under the immediate management of Brigade Major Dales, in the 
hope that his skill, and conciliadon, and example, might render 
them effident. Fifteen days were sufficient to shew the total dis¬ 
appointment of the most meagre bo])es. The enemy practised 
upon them on every successive day some enterprise or stratagem, 
always successful. They soon shewed themselves unequal to 
the protection of their own foragers on ordinary occasions, and 
after the lapse of a few days they never stirred beyond the 
English picquets, consuming forage and grain, and augmenting 
distress of every kind, without the slightest return of even appa¬ 
rent utility, 'fbeir prowess was indeed cxliibited at an early 
period in plundering the villages to which Lord Cornwallis had 
granted protection; but when it was understood that his lord¬ 
ship disclaimed such proceedings, hut could not control them, 
the villagers undertook their own defence, and the march would 
produce exhibitions of attack and defence, in which the wishes of 
the army were uniformly adverse to their allies, and an English 
safeguard would frequently appear protecting their enemies 
against their friends. The contemptible state of this cavalry 
may in some degree have arisen from the effeminacy and decline 
which marked the general character of the government to which 
they belonged; but its more immediate causes were referred tq 
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CHAP. XIV. of between four and five thousand men, under Lieu¬ 
tenant Colonel Oldham. These were met at Veni- 
tatagbcry, and both objects of the movement having 
been attained, Lord Cornwallis returned to Banga- 
A.D. 1701. lore, where he arrived on the 28th of April. 

Notwithstanding the success which had thus far 
attended the British arms, the governor-general was 
not in a condition to prosecute the war with vigour. 
He wa.s esj)ecially distressed by a deficiency of the 
moans of transport for jirovisions, camp equipage, 
ordnance, and stores; and this deficiency might have 
ap])eared to justify some cessation of active exertion. 
The love of enterprise scarcely entered into his 
character; yet. wliile placed in circumstances winch 
seemed to excuse inactivity, he resolved on a step 
which, with reference to his position, may be re- 
ganled as a bold one: it was to inarch at once upon 
Tijipoo’s capital, Seringapatam. One obvious mo¬ 
tive for this decision was a desire to bring the war 
to a speedy termination; but there was another, not 
witliout weight—the apprehension of a rupture with 
France, from whicli country Tipjioo might then ex¬ 
pect to derive assistance, which would render the 

a commander (Tcdjcwmnt Sinph, n Hindoo) of no respectability 
or military pretension, who was said to have risen to command by 
court intri^c, and veus deemed better qualified to render hii 
master a good commercial account of the profits of the subsidy 
than a splendid report of mUitory glory. His second in command, 
Assud All, and the ostensible military leader, had some reputation 
for that precarious valour which depends on interested motives, or 
animal excitement or depression, but, like his principal, was in* 
capable of command, venal, rapacious, and unfaithful to his 
—Ibid, page 136 to 188. 
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difficulties of the contest far greater than those with chap. xiv. 
which the governor-general had now to contend. 

To make the best use of the limited means of 
transport possessed by the British army, all suiMjr- 
fluous equipage was to be left in Bangalore. The offi¬ 
cers were requested to reduce their claims for accom¬ 
modation to the lowest practicable degree, as well 
as to assist the public service by any means which 
they could command; and they cheerfully sacrificed 
their own convenience to the demands of the state. 

On the 4th of May the army was put in motion. It a. d. i* 91 . 
advanced by a circuitous route, interrupted by jun¬ 
gles, rivers, and ravines. From these causes the 
inadequato supply of cattle for transport became 
still further reduced. Numbers died from exhaus¬ 
tion, and large quantities of stores were destroyed 
because they could not be carried forward. With 
the usual policy of Hyder Ali and his son, the coun¬ 
try traversed by the invaders had been divested of 
all power of affording relief to their necessities. 
Conflagration had done its work—the grain not burnt 
had been buried; and not an inhabitant remained 
through the expanded waste to recount the story of 
its devastation, or guide the steps of those who now 
traversed its blighted fields. Their march seemed 
to bo over a comitry where some great convulsion 
of nature had at once swept away every human 
being, and every thing by which human life could be 
supported. At length, at a stone fort, called Mala- 
velly, some grain was found; but the quantity lost 
on the march was so great that even this opportune 
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sity of reducin;; the daily issue of rice to one-half of 
the usual allowance. Thus, struggling with difficul¬ 
ties and amid the terrors of famine, the British anny 
reached Arikera, about nine miles east of Soringa- 
A.u. 1791 . patam, on the 13tii of May. 

Its approach was regarded by Tippoo with no 
common apprehension. From the moment of the 
fall of Bangalore, the attack upon wliich place 
he had regarded as mad and hojieless, he became 
alarmed for the sifety of his capital. Under the 
first impulse of fear, lie had ordered the removal to 
Cliittledroog of his treasure, his harem, and the 
families of his officers, whom he retained in pledge 
tor the fidelity of those to whom they belonged; but 
by the advice of his mother, who exercised a power¬ 
ful inllucnce over him, and who represented that 
such a proceeding, being imputed to despondency, 
would have a bad eflect on the minds of his troops 
and subjects, he abandoned his intention. The pa¬ 
rent to whom he was indebted for this service ren¬ 
dered him another. Tippoo had given personal 
offence to the family of the Nizam. In the hope of 
detaching that prince from the confederacy, the 
mother of the Sultan wrote to him, imploring his 
forgiveness of an act which she attributed to the 
intoxication of youthful pride, and which she de¬ 
clared the Sultan deeply regretted. 

But though Tippoo allowed himself to be dis¬ 
suaded from one manifestation of fear, he gave way 
to othere, which distinctly shewed the state of his 
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mind. His hatred of the English had been gratified 
by causing the walls of the houses in the principal 
streets of Seringapatam to be decorated with cari¬ 
catures of the people M'hom he abhorred, of enor¬ 
mous size, and, in some instances, of disffustin" 
character. These were now by royal command ob¬ 
literated, and the walls of Seringapatam no longer 
spoke the Sultan’s contempt and aversion for his 
European enemies. 


The capital of Mysore contained other proofs ol 
Tippoo’s feelings towards the English, and these toe 
were to disappear. The enfranchisement of prisoners 
under the treaty of 1784 had even at this time not 
been perfectly carried out, and among the victims 
of the Sultan’s perfidy wore twenty English youths, 
who, having received the same kind of education 
which is given to the dancing girls of the East, were 
destined to delight the ear and eye of their enslavei 
by the graces of song and gesture. To relieve him¬ 
self from the inconvenience to be apprehended from 
these mtnesses to his treachery, assassination offered 
the easiest and most effectual means; consequently, 
according to the moral code of Tippoo, the best 
The youths were murdered, and the course oi 
enme was followed up by the secret murder oi 

toiner”'”’ 

Such were the results of the alarm produced by 
t .0 fall of Bangalore, and the anticipation of an 
attack upon Seringapatam. An English army was 
now within a few mUes of the capital, and the 
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CHAP. XIV. anxiety of Tippoo increased witli the apparently in- 
crcasin^^ danger. lie had hitherto cautiously avoided 
a general action, and he defended this couree by 
reference to the example of Ins father, who had 
gained little or no advantage from general actions, 
but whose cliief success arose from striking at de¬ 
tachments. Stimulated partly by his fears and partly 
by the representations of his officers, which were 
aided, it is said, ])y the remonstrances of the women 
of his liareni, who exjiatiated on the discredit of suf¬ 
fering his capital to be menaced without an cifort 
to repel tliosc by whom it was threatened, he now 
restdved to depart from the policy which he had 
hitherto steadily ])ursued. 

On the arrival of the English army at Arikera, a 
considerable body of the enemy was visible at the 
distance of about six miles in front. Tliis force was 
dmvn up with its right to the river Cavery, and its 
left to a rugged hill a short distance from the bank. 
It was at first supposed to be only a large detach¬ 
ment sent to observe tlie motions of the British 
army, and Lord Cornwallis proceeded to take mea¬ 
sures for ascertaining the best point for crossing the 
river, with a view to a junction with General Aber- 
cromby, who, with tlio Bombay army, Avas posted 
at Peripatara, about forty miles westAvard of Seringa- 
patam, and aaIiosc co-operation was deemed neces¬ 
sary to tlie reduction of the latter place. The Eng¬ 
lish general, however, soon learned that though only 
a small part of the enemy’s army could be seen, the 
Avholo Avas encamped betAveen his position and Se- 
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ringapatam; its right protected by the Cavery, its chap. xiv. 
left by a chain of hills, mth a deep swampy ravine, 
the passage of which was defended by batteries 
running along the whole of the front. The distance 
between the river and the hills nowhere exceeded a 
mile and a half, and within cannon-shot of Tippoo’s 
line was not more than a mile. The difficulties in 
attacking an enemy in such a position were obvi¬ 
ously great; but the result of such information as 
could be obtained of the countiy seemed to shew that 
it would be practicable to cross a ridge on the right of 
the English army from the high road to Seringapatam, 
where they were encamped, to another road leading 
to the same ))laco; and Lord Cornwallis thereupon 
resolved to attempt by a night march to turn the 
enemy’s left flank, and by gaining his rear before day¬ 
light, cut off the retreat of Ids main body to the capi¬ 
tal. To effect this object, six European regiments, 
twelve battalions of native infantry, with three field- 
pieces, one European and three native regiments of 
cavalry, were ordered to be in readiness to march at 
eleven o’clock on the night of the 13th May, leav- a.d. i79i. 
ing their picquets and camp guards behind, and their 
tenta standing. Nizam Ali’s cavalry were to follow 
in the morning; but the order was not to be com¬ 
municated till the moment of moving, lest the plan 
should be frustrated by treachery. 

The ground occupied by the British army was 
intersected by mined villages, inclosures, and deep 
ravines, and from this cause much time was lost in 
forming the troops in the prescribed order of march. 
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was jiorfomicd under a deluge of rain, accompanied 
by thunder and lightning of the most awful charac¬ 
ter. Exhausted by fatigue, scared by the lightning, 
and benumbed by the chilling ctTccts of the rain, the 
cattle could scai cely bo made to move; and the night, 
excej)twhen temjmrarily irradiated bythevividflashes, 
being impenetrably dark, several regiments lost their 
way, and portions of the British force were moNing 
in almost every variety of <lircctiou: repeated halts 
thus became necessary. On one of them, Lord 
Cornwallis found himself with no more than one 
company and one gun. A staff-officer, who made 
the discovery that the general had thus outmarched 
the greater part of his force, or had become, in 
some other way, separated from them, attempted to 
find the column by tracing, with the aid of the 
lightning, the marks of the gun-carriage w’hcels; but 
the tracks, though so recently made, had been com¬ 
pletely obliterated by the unceasing torrents of 
rain, and he narrowly escaped riding into the enemy’s 
encampments. 

The dawn of day removed one of the difficulties 
which had retarded the progress of the British 
force; but it destroyed the hope of executing the 
original plan, which required the cover of night: 
still, as the most arduous part of the march had been 
accomplished. Lord Cornwallis determined to perse¬ 
vere, and to endeavour to force Tippoo to action on 
ground believed to be less advantageous to him than 
that which he had chosen. The Sultan did not 
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(IccliDe the challenge. The approach of the English chap. xi^'. 
was unobserved till they had begun to descend the 
heights on the eastward of the ravine. Their first 
object was to gain possession of a hill commanding 
the left of the enemy. This was perceived by 
Tippoo, and he made arrangements for defeating it, 
which have deservedly received the approbation of 
eminent military authorities.* He dispatched a 
considerable body of cavalry and infantry, with 
eight guns, to seize the bill towards which the views 
of the English were directed, and sent out some 
cavalry to hover on the right of the English, and 
take advantage of any opportunity to charge—thus 
impeding their progress, and giving to his troops 
advancing to the hill time to take possession of it. 

Tippoo also very promptly changed his front to the 
left, covering one flank by a steep hill previously in 
his rear, and the other by a ravine which had run 
along his former front. 

From the nature of the ground, the weak state 
of the cattle, and the annoyances of the enemy’s 
horse, the passage of the British infantry to the same 
side of the ravine with the enemy was slow. It was 
at length accomplished, and the requisite disposition 
for action made. Opposite to the enemy’s main 
body, nine battalions were posted in a first lino 
under General Medows and Colonel Stuart, and 
four in a second line under Colonel Harris, while 
five battalions, under Colonel Maxwell, were des¬ 
tined for an attack upon the enemy’s corps on the 

* ColoDsl Wilko and Sir Tboznas Munro* 
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CHAP. XIV. hill. This attack might have been made at an 
earlier period, but it was judiciously postponed till 
the other parts of the disposition were complete, in 
order to deter Tippoo from making any attempt on 
the flank or rear of the troops moving forward to 
drive his detachment from the hill. 

With the attack on that detachment the action 
coinmcnced. On the ap])roach of Colonel Maxwell 
tlie enemy’s eight guns were dra^Mi otT. The infantry 
kept their ground, and maintained a hea^^, though 
ill-directed, fire of inusketr)-. Colonel Maxwell had 
no guns, but he had made provision for covering 
both his flanks against cavalry. Thus unencumbered 
ami unapin-ehensive of interruption, he advanced 
with a rapidity and im|)etunsity which speedily broke 
the lino of the enemy’s infantr)’, and even overtook 
some of the guns on the oj)posite descent of the hill. 
The infantry made a struggle to defend them, but 
in vain; the possession of the guns followed the 
possession of the hill. The rapid success of Colonel 
Maxwell on the hill was the signal for the advance 
of the two lines below against tbe main body of the 
enemy. The battle now became general along the 
entire front. The enemy’s cnvalrj*, who had greatly 
annoyed the British army while advancing to take 
up their ground, made no stand after they were 
formed in line of battle; the fire of Tippoo’s artil¬ 
lery even began to relax. His infantry behaved in 
a manner far surpassing any expectation that had 
been formed of them; but the near approach of the 
first line of the British army caused them to waver. 
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Colonel Maxwell had been ordered, after tanying chap. xiv. 
the hill, to leave there only a sufficient force to re¬ 
tain possession, and with the remainder of his corps 
to advance and possess himself of the hills which 
covered the left flank of the main army of the 
enemy. He was rapidly performing this duty, when 
Colonel Floyd, with the British cavalrj’, who had 
been kept out of the range of the enemy’s shot, 
ready to take advantage of any opportunity that 
might occur for their services, charged the rear¬ 
guard of the enemy’s retreating infantr}', and nearly 
destroyed them. Their progress was checked by a 
larger body of infantry, which rallied and made a 
stand on a space of broken ground extremely dis¬ 
advantageous for cavalry. Colonel Floyd accord¬ 
ingly prepared to withdraw his men from a position 
where they could not act effectively; but at this 
moment the cavalry of Nixam Ali, which had fol¬ 
lowed the English cavalry, threw themselves in an 
unwieldy mass in front of the left wing of the 
British army, the advance of which they impeded, 
while from the nature of the ground they could 
prove of no service had they been disposed to per¬ 
form any. For some time they could neither be 
brought to advance nor recede; “ and thus,” said the 
governor-general, “ an invaluable though short space 
of time was lost, which enabled the enemy to avail 
themselves of the vicinity of the batteries upon the 
island, and by retreating to their protection in the 
utmost confusion, to save their army from entire 
destruction.” 
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CHAP. XIV. Lord Cormrallis, while complaining of this ex¬ 
traordinary conduct, charitably gives the actors 
the praise of “ good intentions.” Colonel Wilks 
takes a less favourable view. “ It is asserted,” ho 
sap, “ by many officers in the Mysorean army, that 
this impediment was designed; that a horseman, 
with a particular badge from Assud Ali, was seen 
at this moment to deliver a message to Tippoo, who 
was in the rear anxiously urging the escape of liis 
guns, of which many had been actually abandoned, 
but were recovered during this delay, and one only 
fell into the hands of the English in this branch of 
the attack; and that another messenger attended 
Tip])oo on the same night. The author has since 
jicnised the active and treacherous correspondence 
with the enemy in this campaign, not only of Assud 
Ali, a person notoriously worthless, but of other 
officers of fairer fame in the same service, whoso 
names it might bp injurious to the English interests 
in India to disclose at the present period.”* 

Adverting to the good conduct of Tippoo’s infantry 
on this occasion, Sir Thomas Munro says:—“They 
stood the fire of musketry till our troops were >vithin 
a few yards of them; they defended every point; they 
rallied wherever the ground was favourable; and when 
at last driven from the field, they retreated without 
confusion. A11 this change of behaviour,” he adds, 

* Written in the year 1817. See Skclchc*, vol. iii. page 152. 
Colonel Wilks bad been political resident at Mysore, and enjoyed 
unusual opportunities of investigating the secret history of Aat 
country. 
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“ was, however, loss owing perhaps to the imjirove- 
meut of their discipline than to other causes—the 
strength of the ground, which, being full of rocks 
and ravines, afforded them everywhere shelter, and 
made it difficult to follow them; and their proximity 
to the island, the batteries of which covered them 
from pursuit.”* Lord Cornwallis attributes the 
good behaviour of Tippoo’s infantry to his presence 
and exertions among them: whatever the cause, 
it is evident that the difficulty of putting them to 
flight was greater than had been anticipated. But 
the task had been performed — victory sat upon 
the banners of the British army; yet the fruits of 
victory were to be abandoned—the object for which 
so much fatigue, so much loss, and so many perils 
had been incurred, was to be renounced ; the ])rizo, 
for which so many public and private sacrifices had 
been made, was within sight, but it was not to be 
grasped. 

In great distress for provisions, and witli intole¬ 
rable labour to the troops from the want of cattle, 
the British army by two marches reached Caniam- 
Ijaddy, the ford at that jilaco being regarded as an 
eligible spot for crossing the river; and there, on the 
20th of May, exactly a week after his arrival at Ari- 
kera, Lord Cornwallis determined to relinquish, for a 
time at least, all attempts against Seringapatam, and 
to retrace his steps to Bangalore, On the 21st, orders 
were disjjatched to General Abercromby to return 
to Malabar; on the 22nd the whole of the bat- 

* Gleig’s Life of Sir Thomas Mimro, vol.i. page 118. 
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CHAP. XIV tcring train and hea;7 equipments of the army were 
destroyed; and on the 2Gth the governor-general 
commenced his retrograde march. 

Neither party in the war liad at this time much 
cause for exultation. Tippoo had discarded his 
usual caution—had ventured on a general action and 
had been defeated, the bitterness of defeat being 
aggravated bv its having occurred within sight of his 
capital. The English commander had provoked a 
battle in which he had been victorious; but with 
reference to the object for which the enterprise had 
been undertaken and the battle fought, he was 
beaten. “ As a mere evidence of superiority," says 
Colonel Wilks, the victory was complete, and had 
there been no movement of the cavalry, would pro- 
bablv have been very decisive. But the observation 
of Sir Eyre Coote, on a j)arallel occasion, was ap- 
jdied by an old officer to the present: ‘I would 
gladly exchange all these trophies and the reputa¬ 
tion of victory for a few days’rice !"• “We gained 
nothing by the victory," says Sir Thomas Munro, 
“ but the liberty of looking at the island,"f—a pri¬ 
vilege scarcely worth the price that had been paid 
for it. 

The British army commenced its retreat, and 
before the conclusion of the first day’s march, a large 
body of horse made their appearance on the left of 
the principal column, near its rear. This was not a 
point from which an attack had been apprehended; 

* Sketches, vol. iii. page 153, 
t Life, vol. i. page 119. 
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but from knowing tho rapidity Avith wliicli the chap. xiv. 
cavalry of Tippoo moved in all directions, no doubt 
was entertained that the approaching horsemen 
belonged to his army, and that they would imme¬ 
diately fall on the stores and baggage. Colonel 
Stuart, who commanded in the rear, instantly pre¬ 
pared to resist the attack; and the British had 
begun to fire, when one of the horsemen rode to¬ 
wards a staff-officer who was giving some orders, 
and shouting that he was a Mahratta, entreated that 
the firing might cease. Similar communications 
were made at the head of the column, and the 
British commander found himself suddenly rein¬ 
forced by two Mahratta armies, one under Hurry 
Punt, commander-in-chief, the other under Purse- 
ram Bhow, who, after the fall of Darwar, had 
marched towards Scringapatam to join the English 
army. A British detachment accompanied tho army 
of Purseram Bhow. The Mahrattas were believed 
to have been not less than a hundred and fifty miles 
distant from the army which they so suddenly 
joined. Above a hundred messengers had been 
sent forward to announce its approach, but every 
one of them had been intercepted by the light 
troops of Tippoo. 

Had the junction of the Mahrattas taken place 
somewhat earlier, some Iieavy sacrifices made by the 
British army might have been averted. As it was, 
their accession was most welcome. They brought 
a supply of bullocks, large stores of all neces¬ 
sary articles of consumption, and of some which 

2 p2 
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CHAP. XIV. were not strictly to be regarded as necessary.* Tlie 
niarcli of tlie confederates was slow, in order to 
afford opportunity for the arrival of largo convoys 
of provisions and ])lunder coming up in tlie ^laliratta 
A, 0.1/91. rear. On the 18th of June tlie army was witliin 
three miles of llooliordroog, a fort established on a 

’ Lieutenant Moor (author of a Narrative of the Operations of 
Captain Little's Dctnchmcnt) and Colonel Wilks draw lively 
pictures of the bazaars of the Mahratta camp. The former com¬ 
mences by saying, “ all vocations arc seen proceeding nnth as 
much earnestness on the part of their professors, as in a well- 
regulated city in time of peace, which it more resembles than a 
market moving with n mob, bearing the name of an army, in the 
centre of an enemy's country." Colonel Wilks’s description, 
whicli corresponds substantially with that of Lieutenant Moor, is 
subjoined. •’ The bazaar of a Mahratta camp presents an exhibi¬ 
tion of no ordinary character, and to their famished visitors, 
exhibited a picture of the spoils of the cast and the industry of 
the west. From a web of English broadcloth to a Birmingham 
pen-knife; from the shawls of Cashmere to the second-hand 
garment of n Hindoo; from diamonds of the first water to the 
silver car-ring of n poor plundered viUage maiden; from oxen, 
sheep, and poultr)', to the dried salt fish of Concan; almost 
every thing was seen that could be presented by the best bazaars 
of the riclicst towns: but. above all, ‘ the tables of the money- 
chnngiTs,’ overspread with the coins of every country of the 
East, in the open nir and public street of the camp, gave evi¬ 
dence of an extent of mercantile activity utterly inconceivable in 
any camp excepting that of systematic plunderers by wholesale 
and retail. Evciy variety of trailc appeared to be exercised with 
a large competition and considerable diligence, and among them one 
apparently the least adapted to a wandering life—‘the trade of a 
tanner—was practised with eminent success. A circular hole dug 
in the earth, a raw hide adapted to it at the bottom and sides, 
and sccurcil above with n scries of skewers run through its edges 
into the earth, formed the tan-pit: on morcliing days the tan-pit 
with its contents, in the shape of a bag. formed one side of n load 
for a horse or bullock, and the liquid preparation was cither 
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small rock, of great strength. At the foot of the chap. xiv. 
rock was a to^Mi, which heiiig occupied without 
difficulty, the killadar surrendered tlie fort on a 
l>romise of security to private property, and of 
special protection against the MalirattJis. The in¬ 
habitants, who had taken refuge in the fort, pro¬ 
ceeded in the direction of Aladoor, under the care 
of an English escort, the commander of which had 
ordei-s to accomjjany the travellers the entire dis¬ 
tance to Madoor if required. All, however, appeared 
quiet, and not a single Mahratta was visible on the 
route. Fear was thus dispelled, and when about 
half the march was accomplished, the leader of the 
retiring party intimated to the English officer that, 
as there was no reason to apprehend danger, it 
would be unnecessary to subject the escort to 
further trouble. It accordingly returned, hut was 
no sooner at a sufficient distance to permit the 
manifestation of Mahratta enterprise, than the 
freebooting allies of the British, in conformity 
with established custom, fell upon the unfortunate 
fugitives, and plundered them of every thing they 
possessed. 

Hooliordroog contained many state prisoners, 
and there the captors found new evidence of the 

emptied or preserved, accordiog to the length or expected repeti¬ 
tion of the march. The best tanning maurial (catechu, a vege¬ 
table preparation long known in Europe bjr the Btrange name of 
terra japonica) is equally accessible and ])ortablc ; and the English 
officers obtained from these ambulatory tan-pits wbat their own 
Indian capitals could not then produce, except as £uro|}can im¬ 
ports —excellent sword belts/'—Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 158,159. 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s cruelty. “ Among a number of captives,” 
says an historian of the period, “ that were bound 
in chains of various construction at Hooliordroog, 
several, who had their ancles fastened asunder by 
a heavy iron bar of about eighteen inches in length, 
had from habit acquired a straddling amble, which, 
when liberated, they could not for a length of time 
alter or amend; some, from having been closely 
pinioned, could move neither arm; others had ac- 
([uired a stoop, from which they were unable to 
stand erect: in short, as most of them had been 
confined in this wretched state for a period of about 
ten years, there were few indeed who had not lost 
the power of some limb or other.”* 

Hooliordroog was dismantled, and the army ))ro- 
ceeded on its course. Oostradroog was summoned 
to surrender, but the killadar sent a refusal, and it 
was not thought prudent to enforce the demand 
by arms. Savandroog was reconnoitred, but ap¬ 
peared so formidable, that even the ceremony of a 
summons was in this instance waived. The army 
A. D. 1791 . reached Bangalore on the llth June. Before the 
arrival at that place a plan of future proceedings 
had been arranged. The continued co-operation of 
the Mahrattas it was necessary to purchase by a loan 
of nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds, the 
means of making the advance being secured by 
stopping the commercial investment of dollars in 
transit from England to China. To the English 

• Mackenzie a Sketches of the War with Tippoo Sultan, vol. 
ii. page 115. 
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the campaign had been a cause of heavy loss. The chap. xiv. 
Mahrattas, on the contrary, had, by the assiduous 
use of their usual practices, been greatly enriched, 
both individually and nationally. Yet the latter 
thought it fit that the English should pay for their 
continued ser\ices against a common enemy, and the 
governor-general did not feel himself in a situation to 
refuse. This important preliminary being arranged, 

Purseram Bhow, with his army and a detachment 
of Bombay troops, proceeded by Sera to commence 
a series of operations in the north-west. The 
greater part of the Nizam’s cavalry, under Assud 
Ali, were to operate to the north-ea.st. The army 
of Lord Cornwallis was to be interposed between the 
enemy and the Company’s territories, as well for the 
protection of the latter, as for the convenience of 
bringing forward supplies, for reducing such of the 
intermediate fortresses as might be necessary, and 
for establishing a chain of tenable posts from Madras 
to Seringapatam, by which the transit of supplies 
might be facilitated when the army should be 
called to assemble before the enemy’s capital. 

The first movement of Lord Cornwallis was in a 
south-eastern direction to Oossore. On his approach 
the garrison evacuated and blew uj) the fort. A 
train had been laid for the magazine, intended to 
explode after the entry of the English troops; but 
by a happy accident it did not take effect. Here 
again the perfidy and cruelty of Tippoo were brought 
conspicuously to notice. Three Englishmen had 
been confined in Oossore; one of whom, named 
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ciiA^xiv. Hamilton, having given up all hoi)cs of recovering 
his freedom, had reconciled his mind to the circum¬ 
stances in which he was placed, and a]>parently con¬ 
templated Oossorc as his final abode. As in other 
instances, the fall of Uaugalore had led to the 
murder of these unhappy men, whose graves were 
now pointed out to their indignant countiymen, 
hrom Oossore the English army moved in the 
direction of the Policodc and Ryaccotah jiasscs, and 
took possession of various forts, some of them with¬ 
out resistance. Ryaccotah was not so easily ob¬ 
tained : it was defended by successive ranges of 
Morks, and garrisoned by eight hundred men; and 
so confident was the killadar in the strength of his 
works and his garrison, that he not only rejected 
the summons to surrender, but fired on the flag that 
In-ought it. The task of reducing this place fell to 
a brigade under Major Gowdie, who sent a detach¬ 
ment of about three hundred and fifty men, with 
guns, to attack tho j)ottali. The gate was soon 
blown open; but the garrison, aided by tho inliahi- 
tants, kept up a brisk fire on tbo assailants from tho 
upper and central works. Major Gowdie led the 
succeeding attacks in person, and carried several 
successive gates, but did not venture to attempt the 
summit. On the appearance of the main body of 
the army, however, the place surrendered. 

The capture of other forts of inferior importance 
demands no especial notice; but tho attack on Nun- 
dedroog is entitled to some attention. This fort 
was situated on a granite rock of tremendous height, 
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and no labour bad been spared to add to its strengtli. chap. xiv. 
Major Gowdie, who had reduced many of the minor 
forts, found his means inadequate to an attack upon 
Nundedroog. Reinforcements were obtained, and 
the guns having with incredible labour been carried 
])art of tlic way up the liill, batteries were con¬ 
structed, and began to fire with visible cftect. The 
fire was vigorously returned from the fort; but 
at the end of twenty-one days two breaches were 
ellected by the besiegers—one in the exterior ram¬ 
part, the other in an outwork. Lord Cornwallis 
now advanced his anny within a few miles of the 
place, and orders were given for a niglit assault. 

It took place soon after midnight of the 10th of 
October, and was made simultaneously by two par- a. d. 1791 . 
ties upon the two breaches. The enemy were pre¬ 
pared to receive the assailants with a heavy fire of 
musketry and rockets; but more injury was inflicted 
by stones of immense size and weight rolled down 
upon those who were ascending. The resistance, how¬ 
ever, was not long protracted; and Nuudedroog was 
added to the acquisitions of the British army under 
Lord Cornwallis. Before the attack was made, a 
portion of the garrison were clamorous for surrender; 
and on its taking place, some descended the wall by 
ladders of ropes, and escaped through the jungles; 
others, abandoning their posts, fled for shelter to 
the principal pagoda, whore they were subsequently 
made prisoners. The commanding officer was in de¬ 
spair. Ilis name was Luft Ali Beg; he was a man 
of high rank, and had stood well in the esteem of 
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CHAP. XIV. Hyder Ali. At the battle of Arnee he had been 
ordered to make a charge with a large and select 
body of cavaliy^ on the rear of the English, with a 
view to facilitate the retreat of Hyder Ali’s artil¬ 
lery. He attempted to execute his orders, but was 
checked by the active and well-directed fire of 
the horse artillery of the English, which his troops 
refused to face. The wrath of the capricious bar¬ 
barian whom Luft Ali Beg served was extreme; 
and his unfortunate servant was committed to the 
custody of another Mahometan officer, with instruc¬ 
tions to inflict upon him severe corporal punish¬ 
ment, the marks of which wore to be exhibited to 
two brahmin witnesses, in proof that the Sultan s 
orders were carried into effect. The ingenuity of 
Luft Ali Beg and his gaoler contrived to evade the 
actual execution of the sentence by the use of a 
caustic, which produced the appearance necessary to 
satisfy the witnesses, without subjecting the sufferer 
to any serious inconvenience; and ns under an 
Eastern despotism such incidents are soon forgotten, 
Luft Ali Beg, after a time, became again an impor¬ 
tant personage in the court and camp of the Myso¬ 
rean sovereign. By Tippoo he was associated with 
three other of his servants in an embassy to Con¬ 
stantinople, which was to have proceeded from 
thence to Paris; but the ambassadors never got 
beyond the former city, where their reception was 
cold and unsatisfactory; and after an absence of 
nearly five years they returned, without any result 
but the expenditure of about twenty lacs of rupees, 
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the loss by contagious disease of several hundreds of chap. xiv. 
their followers, and the contribution to the state 
papers of Mysore of a journal of vast extent. To 
his former failings, Luft Ali Beg had now added that 
of having suifered one of the strongest and most 
important places in his master’s dominions to fall 
into the hands of the English. 

The reduction of Nundedroog was followed by 
the dispatch of a detachment under Colonel Max¬ 
well into Bararadhal, to counteract the depredations 
in progress there by a force under Bakir Saib, son of 
the gallant killadar of Darwar, slain in the capture 
of that place. The business assigned to this force 
was to devastate the whole countr)’, so as to inca¬ 
pacitate it from contributing to the supplies of the 
English army, and its chief post was at a mud fort 
named Penagra. The fort wa.s speedily taken, and 
Bakir Saib withdrew from the country which he had 
been sent to ravage. Colonel Maxwell then pro¬ 
ceeded towards Kistnaghcry, with the intention of 
destroying the pettali, so as to leave the enemy’s 
predator)’ parties no cover there. Possession of the 
pettah was soon gained; and an opportunity seeming 
to offer for a successful attack upon the upper fort, 
the attempt was made and failed. The British 
detachment sustained considerable loss, but retired 
in good order, after setting fire to the pettah. 

In Coimbatore, the defence of the fort bearing 
the same name \vith the province, and of Palngaut, 
with their reciprocal communications, had been en¬ 
trusted to Major Cuppage. That officer deeming 
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CHAP. XIV. Coimbatore incapable of sustaining a siege, removed 
the lica\T guns, ammunition, and stores to Palagaut. 
Lieutenant Clialmers, who was left at Coimbatore, 
on examining the guns which had been cast aside 
as unser\iceable, found three which stood proof. By 
collecting and joining wliecls and fragments of car¬ 
riages wliich lay scattered about the fort, lie found 
the means of mounting them. With these and a 
few swivels, a quantity of damaged powder, and five 
hundred shot, obtained from Major Cujtpage, he 
hoped to make a stand for a few days, in the event 
of the fort being attacked. 

The apprehension of attack was soon converted 
into certainty. The jilace Avas invested by a force 
of two thousand infantry, a considerable body of 
eavalr}', eight guns, and a number of irregular 
troops. The garrison consisted of a hundred and 
twenty tojiasses,* or natives, partially of Portuguese 
origin, and about tAvo hundred Travancorcans, half 
of Avhom ran aAvay Avhen they found a siege Avas ex¬ 
pected, Avhile those Avho remained Avere extremely 
insubordinate. 

Tlie enemy pitched on the north-west of the 
pettah, and summoned the place to surrender, 
under pain of death to every person Avithin it, not 
excepting Avomen and children. The summons was 
disregarded; it Avas repeated after tlie expiration of 
tAvo days Avithout effect. On the third day a battery 
Avns completed, and the fort Avas once more sum¬ 
moned, but with an offer of favourable terms. The 


* Literally, wearers of hats. 
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ofter was rejected, and in tlie evening tlie besiegers chap. xiv. 
began to fire from the battery. The sliot did con¬ 
siderable damage to the works, which it gave tlie 
garrison abundant eniplo}inent to repair. Another 
battery was completed on the following day, and a 
vigorous fire of guns and rockets was maintained. 

A third battery was soon in a forward state. In 
the meantime Lieutenant Chalmers had prepared 
several casks, filled with combustibles, which were 
jilaccd on the ramparts, to be tt«cd against the enemy 
should they attempt an escalade, which, from their 
jireparation of ladders, seemed to be iutended. The 
enemy prepared a fourth battery, and the besieged 
opened three mines. As the danger increased, the 
mines were loaded and the gates blocked up with 
earth and stones. The store of shot beginning to 
fail, the hammermen were actively employed in 
making iron slugs to supply the deficiency of balls. 

The works of the besiegers continued to be carried 
on till they were advanced within fifty yards of the 
ditch: and as it was known that large reinforce¬ 
ments were proceeding to their assistance, a general 
attack was now hourly expected. At this time the 
store of ammunition within the fort was nearly 
exhausted; the wounded, who were numerous, were 
without medical assistance, and the Travancoreans 
who remained were clamorous for surrender. Still 
the gallant commander, who was nobly supported 
by a young French officer named Do la Combe, in 
the service of the Rajah of Travancore, refused to 
succumb. 
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CHAP. XIV. Two months witliin two days had passed before 
the enemy ventured on a general assault. They 
advanced with great steadiness, planted their lad¬ 
ders, and mounted the parapet at five distinct 
places. The first struggle took place at a point 
defended by De la Combe, whose personal gal¬ 
lantry communicated its influence to those whom 
he commanded, and prepared for the assailants a 
fierce resistance. The enemy had avoided the mines, 
and resort to the combustible barrels was delayed 
till not only was the ditch filled by the assailants, 
but numbers of them wore actually on the ram- 
jiarts, fighting hand to hand with the besieged. Do 
la Combe would have been overpowered had not 
a timely reinforcement been sent to his relief; and 
Lieutenant Chalmers, who was personally engaged 
in defending the weakest point of the works, was 
in danger of a similar fate. At a moment when 
successful resistance seemed scarcely longer practi¬ 
cable, one of the barrels being thrown amongst a 
crowded mass of the enemy exploded, and the for¬ 
tune of the day was turned. The besiegers gave 
way, and as party after party retired from the 
ramparts, their discomfiture was increased by hurl¬ 
ing down on them vast pieces of rock. The conflict 
lasted two hours, and the number of the enemy’s 
dead left on the ramparts and within the ditch ex¬ 
ceeded the entire strength of the garrison by whom 
they had been so bravely repulsed. 

It was not fitting that such men should be aban¬ 
doned; and though a due regard to the safety of 
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Palagaut prevented Major Cuppage from doing much ch.ap. xiv. 
for their relief, he afforded some assistance, aud with 
the aid of some revenue troops under the direction 
of Mr. Macleod, a gallant and enterprising civil ser¬ 
vant, the enemy were driven from the pettali which 
they had continued to occupy, and chased to the 
Bewany, a distance of about twenty miles, with the 
loss of a large quantity of their stores. To add to 
the permanent strength of the garrison, a company 
of sepoys, commanded by Lieutenant Nash, was 
ordered in, aud by some further additions it was 
increased to about seven hundred men. 

Scarcely had Lieutenant Chalmers time to repair 
the breaches in the works and make other disposi¬ 
tions for defence, before the enemy reappeared. Tlio 
force now arrayed against Coimbatore consisted of 
eight thousand regular infantiy, with fourteen guns, 
four mortars, and a large body of irregulars and 
horse. It was commanded by Kummer-oo-Deeu. 

The enemy took possession of the pettah without 
opposition, erected batteries, and opened approaches, 
under the cover of a heavy fire, which the besieged 
were able to return very inadequately. But the 
spirits of the garrison were cheered by intelligence 
that Major Cuppage was advancing with three bat¬ 
talions of Company’s sepoys, two of Travancoreans, 
and six field-pieces, to compel the enemy to raise 
the siege. To divert this force from its object, and 
probably at the same time to strike a serious blow 
at the efficiency of an important portion of the 
English force, Kummer-oo-decn, leaving a strong 
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CHAP. XIV. body in the trendies, nmrclied with tlie remainder 
of Ill's force a distance of about ten miles, to the 
vicinity of a jiass wliere tlie Avoods of Arivally ter¬ 
minate and the plain commences. A large convoy 
of oxen, intended for the western army, was as¬ 
sembled at Palagaut, and Kumnier-oo-Decn made a 
demonstration of getting into Jlajor Cuppage’s rear, 
for the juirpose of occupying the jiass. This would 
have enabled him to cut off the passage of the 
convoy, and by the force of numbers to embarrass 
Major Cuppage’s return to Palagaut. That oftlcer 
accordingly fell back, and the occupation of the 
]tass was decided by a severe action, in which Major 
Cuppage Avas victorious. He immediately returned 
to Palagaut, Avlnle Kuininer-oo-Dccn proceeded to 
resume the siege of Coimbatore, relieved from the 
fear of interruption. 

The fate of that place Avas noAv sealed. All hope of 
relief avus cut off, the ammunition, from the first, bad, 
Avaa nearly expended, a Avide breach had been made 
jicrfectly practicable, and the sap had been carried 
to the covered AA-av. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Nash Avere both wounded in one day; and the most 
determined of the gallant defenders of this misemble 
fort saAv the necessity of surrender. Negotiations 
for this purpose Avere commenced, and soon brought 
to a conclusion, the enemy being (juite ready to 
grant the besieged favourable terms. The place Avas 
A.D. 1791. first iiiA'csted on the 13th of June; one hundred and 
forty-three days afterAAurds, on the 3rd of Novemhor, 
the conquerors took jiosscssion of it. In reference 
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to its Btrcngtli or importance, Coimbatore has little chap. xiv. 
claim to occupy a large space in the history of the 
war with Tippoo Sultan; but the gallantry with 
which it was defended has removed the siege from 
the list of ordinary occurrences. 

It was a condition of the capitulation that the 
garrison should be permitted to march to Palagaut; 
but, after the actual surrender of the ])lace, it was 
pretended that this condition could not be acted 
uj)on without the Sultan’s ratification. The sequel 
of this tale of perfidy need scarcely be told. After 
a detention of thirteen days at Coimbatore, the pri¬ 
soners were marched to Seringapatam, where they 
were subjected to the cruelties and indignities which 
were the ordinary lot of those who fell into the 
hands of the barbarian Tippoo Sultan. Comment 
upon a fact of such frequent occurrence would be 
alike tedious and vain. 

While these events were in progress, the atten¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis had been constantly di¬ 
rected to the establishment of such means for the 
transmission of supplies as might prevent the ne¬ 
cessity of abandoning the meditated attack upon 
Seringapatam from the cause that led to the relin¬ 
quishment of the former. One of the most serious 
impedimenta to success was the possession by 
the enemy of the strong fortress of Savandroog, 
situated about eighteen miles west of Bangalore. 

It consisted of an enormous moss of granite, of 
greater height than Nundedroog, rising from a base 
eight miles in circumference, and separated by a 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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CHAP, XIV. chasm, at the distance of about two-thirds of its 
total elevation, into two citadels, each independent 
of the other. It had not long before been recon¬ 
noitred, and was deemed unassailable; but the cap¬ 
ture of some other hill forts, and more especially 
of Nundedroog, had tended to diminish the rever¬ 
ence of English officers for the reputed impregna¬ 
bility of Indian fortresses; and it was determined 
to test the claims of Savandroog in this respect. 

The conduct of the siege was entrusted to Colo¬ 
nel Stuart, and the force assigned to him, in addi¬ 
tion to a powerful artillerj', consisted of two Euro¬ 
pean and three native regiments. The remainder 
of the army uas disposed so as to watch every 
avenue from Seringapatam by which the operations 
of the siege could be disturbed. On the 10th of 
A.D. ir9i. December Colonel Stuart pitched his camp uithin 
three miles of the north side of the rock, the point 
from which the chief engineer, after reconnoiter- 
ing, proposed to carry on the attack. The first 
operation was one of vast labour and difficulty—it 
was to cut a gun road from the encampment to the 
foot of the mountain, over rocky precipices, and 
through a thick forest of bamboos, and when made, 
to drag the guns over it. A noxious and pestilen¬ 
tial atmosphere added to the dangers of the be¬ 
siegers, and Tippoo, on hearing of the attempt, is 
reported to have congratulated his officers on the 
infatuation of the English in engaging in an enter¬ 
prise that could not fail to terminate in defeat and 
disgrace. According to the Sultan’s belief, one 
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half of the Europeans employed were destined to chap. xiv. 
die of sickness,* the other half to be killed in the 
attack. Not daunted by this royal prediction, the 
besiegers, on the 17th December, opened two bat- a. d. iroi. 
teries, one at a thousand yards, the other at seven 
hundred yards’ distance, by which the defences of 
the wall were much damaged; but the effect was 
scarcely equal to the expectations which had been 
formed. The wall was built with stones of immense 
size, tliose of the lower tier being riveted to the rock 
by iron bolts. On the 19th another battery was 
erected, which it was found necessary to advance 
to within two hundred and fifty yards of the wall. 

In the course of that and the succeeding day a prac¬ 
ticable breach was effected, and orders were g^ven to 
storm on the following morning. 

The bamboo forest, which had been a source of 
difficulty in the construction of the gun-road, was 
found of some service in the close approaches of the 
attack. Under its cover, and that of crevices and 
parts of the rock, a lodgement was made for 
the troops within twenty yards of the breach. The 
storming party, commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
Nesbitt, was directed to four different attacks, and 
parties were detached round the mountain, to draw 
the attention of the enemy from the main object, 
and prevent their escape, should any attempt for 
that purpose be made. 

* Major Dirom states that the place ia said to have derived 
its name of Savaodroog, or the rock of dcatb» from its fatal 
climate/* 
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CHAP. XIV. The hour fixed for the assault was eleven o’clock, 
and it was to commence on the discharf^e of two guns 
from the batteries. At the appointed hour the ex¬ 
pected signal was given, and the party advanced to 
the storm, wliile the band of one of the English 
regiments pealed forth the inspiring air of Britons 
strili'e home. A large body of the enemy had been 
ol)servcd running down from the western bill, for 
the defence of the breach, which was a little below 
the easteni hill, but on the appearance of the Eng- 
glish they were seized with panic and fled. The 
eastern hill was completely carried, without meeting 
or even overtaking the enemy. 

The attack on the western hill was thouglit to be a 
work of greater difficulty, and Captain Monson, to 
whom it was entrusted, was instnicted either to ad¬ 
vance ornot, as circumstances might render expedient. 
The officer in command of thecitadel havingwitnessed 
the abandonment of the easteni hill and the ascent 
of the English party, made a sally for the purjiose 
of taking them in flank, when he was unexpectedly 
met among the rocks by the party of Captain Mon¬ 
son. lie retreated with precipitation, followed with 
great vigour by the English. An attempt was made 
to shut the first gate against the pursuers, but the 
man who was jierfonning the duty was killed by a 
shot fired from some distance by a sergeant of the 
71st regiment. The English then rushed in, and 
entering every succeeding barrier with the enemy, 
were soon in possession of the top of the mountain. 
Thus, in less than an hour, and in open day, the stu- 
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peiidous fortressofSavandroog was carried by storm, chap. xiv. 
and tlic boast of its impregnability for ever silenced. 

The English had not a man killed, and only one 
wounded. 

The next place attempted was that which Mas 
next to Savandroog in strength and importance. 
Ootradroog had some time before been summoned, 
and the answer of the killadar Mas, that he M-ould 
not surrender his post till the English had taken 
Seringapatam. It was supposed that the fall of 
Savandroog might have made him less scrupulous, 
and a flag of truce was dispatched, offering liberal 
terms. The staff officer who accompanied it was 
beckoned from the fort to advance; he complied 
with the invitation, and when within sixty yards of 
the gate, a fire of musketry was opened on him and 
the non-commissioned officer who bore the flag, but 
from which, happily, both escaped unhurt. On the 
following day the fort was attacked in a manner for 
which the governor was not prepared. A num¬ 
ber of field-pieces were run down to appointed sta¬ 
tions, and under cover of their fire an escalade 
commenced. 

The side of the rock assaulted rose at an angle of 
about thirty-five degrees, and w’as defended by seven 
ramparts rising above each other, including that of 
the pettali, which was first stonned. The orders 
given to the artillery officers were, as fast as one 
wall should be carried, to point the guns, over the 
heads of the assailants, against the next wall in suc¬ 
cession, for the pur|)osc of keeping dowm the fire of 
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CHAP. XIV. tlie garrison. The pettah was carried so rapidly as 
to astonish the killadar, and induce him to demand 
a j)arley. It was granted; but it soon becoming 
apparent, from tlie movements of the garrison above, 
that the only object was to gain time for prepar¬ 
ing more efficiently for defence, the assault recom¬ 
menced, and wall after wall was carried, till the 
assailants reached the summit. Some of the gate¬ 
ways were forced by the pioneers, but most of the 
ramparts were carried by escalade. The astonish¬ 
ment and confusion of the enemy were so great, that 
their fire, though heavy*, was for the most part thrown 
away, and as soon as a single European was seen 
above any of tlic walls they fled precipitately. The 
killadar was made j»risoncr, and many of the garri¬ 
son killed. Many more, terrified at the sight of the 
European bayonets, precipitated themselves from the 
rock—thus blindly rushing on one mode of death in 
their anxiety to escape another. The terror of tho 
garrison had commenced before the actual danger. 
On tho appearance of the detachment before the 
place they had mutinied, and four hundred men had 
deserted in the night. To the prevalence of fear 
the English were unquestionably indebted for tho 
case with which they obtained ]>osse8sion of this for¬ 
tress. “Although,” says Major Dirom, “ such was 
the steejiness and narrowness of some parts of the 
road in the ascent, that a few resolute men might 
have defended the place against an army, it was only 
at tho last gateway that they attempted any resist¬ 
ance, and that only by firing a few musket-shot, by 
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^vluch two soldiers were wounded.”* The total chap, xiv. 
number of wounded in the English detachment was 
very small, and, like Savandroog, Ootradroog was 
carried without the loss of a single life. Some other 
forts of inferior importance were taken with little 
trouble. 

The army of the Nizam had long been engaged 
in besieging Goorumconda, but with a very indiffe¬ 
rent prospect of bringing their operations to a suc¬ 
cessful ending. The Nizam’s artillery was unable 
to breach the lower fort, and to supply their defi¬ 
ciency some guns were dispatched by Lord Corn¬ 
wallis after the fall of Nundedroog. Still nothing 
was effected till Captain Read, who commanded the 
English detachment serving with the Nizam’s army, 
rendered weary and indignant by the clumsy pro¬ 
ceedings which he had been compelled to witness, 
offered, if entrusted with the exclusive management 
of the attack, to put the Nizam’s officers in possession 
of the lower fort, which commanded the only access 
to the hill, and having effected this service, to leave 
tlicm to conduct the further operations in their OAvn 
way. The offer was accepted; and Captain Read 
having constructed a battery of two twenty-six and 
two eighteen-pounders, within four hundred yards 
of the wall, in two days after it commenced firing 
had effected a practicable breach. 

The night of the 7th of November was fixed on a.d. uoi. 
for the attack; and the small party of artillerymen, 
who were the only European troops with the dc- 
* Major Dirom’s Narrative, page 75. 
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CHAj^xiv. tachment, volunteered to quit their guns and lead 
the assault. Pleasures liaving been taken to divert 
the attention of the enemy, the assailants advanced, 
and with little opposition mounted the breach. 
Having cleared the obstacles by which their pro¬ 
gress was impeded, they advanced .along the rampart 
till they met a body of tlie enemy, who made a stand 
at the second bastion. The artillerjTnen charged 
them, and they instantly gave way. No further 
resistance was oflered, and the greater part of tho 
garrison took refuge in the upper fort. The lower 
fort was delivered to the charge of Nizam Mi’s 
troops, but tiicy were not destined to retain undis¬ 
turbed possession of it. A large reinforcement, soon 
after the capture, arrived from Hyderabad, under 
tlie command of tho minister, Mooshoer-oo-Moolk, 
wlio, on his departure with the main body of his 
forces and the English detachment to take part in 
tlie operations of Lord Cornwallis, left the charge 
of the lower fort to an oflicer of some reputation, 
A.D. 1791, known by the name of Hafiz Jee. In December, 
the eldest son of Tippoo Sultan appeared before 
Goonimconda, with an army amounting to about 
twelve thousand home and foot. Their approach 
was quite unlooked for; and Hafiz, supposing tho 
party to consist hut of a few plunderers, mounted 
an elephant and went out to reconnoitre, accom¬ 
panied by only a few horsemen. He was speedily 
surrounded; and descending from his elephant, 
uas about to mount a horse and endeavour to force 
Iiis way back, when ho was made prisoner. The 
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troops Tvbo issued from the fort in small parties chap. xiv. 
were destroyed in detail, and panic seizing the rest, 
the recent acquisition was precipitately evacuated 
with considerable loss. Hafiz Jee was an object of 
j)eculiar hatred to Tippoo. He had been employed 
on an embassy from the Nizam to the Sultan, by 
wliom ho had been treated with that disrespect whicli 
the despot of Mysore was in the habit of exhibiting 
to the accredited servants of other states. He had 
afterwards, in his capacity of minister of the Nizam, 
been associated with the refusal of that prince to 
connect his family with that of Tippoo by the tie of 
marriage, and this offence had never been forgiven. 

Aly Reza, the man through whom the rejected pro¬ 
posal of matrimonial alliance had been made, was 
now with the army before Goorumconda, and in 
his hands rested the fate of Hafiz Jee. The pri¬ 
soner had soon the means of judging of the spirit 
in which he was regarded by those into whose power 
his imprudence had throAvn him. He was jdun- 
dered of every thing about his person, oven to the 
last article of clothing; and, but for the charity of 
some one who bestowed on him an old quilt, he 
would have been left altogether destitute of cover¬ 
ing. In this forlorn condition he was visited by his 
old antagonist, Aly Reza, who reproached him with 
his conduct respecting the proffered marriage. Hafiz 
answered, that ho and Aly Reza were then serving 
their respective masters, and that the day was past. 

The remembrance of it was, however, not past. The 
victim was in the power of a prince who never 
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CHAP. XIV. forgot an injur}-—in the presence of one of his 
minions ready to perform any act which he believed 
Mould he gratifying to his master, and who in this 
instance was influenced by feelings of personal 
hatred. Hafiz was carried to a concealed situation, 
fitted for the execution of dark and bloody deeds, 
and there murdered with circumstances of extreme 
barbarity, Aly Reza feasting his eyes with the 
vengeance inflicted on liis opponent. The success 
of the attack upon Goorumconda was further sig¬ 
nalized by the murder of a French officer in the 
service of the Nizam; and thus the triumph of 
Tijipoos army was celebrated by acts of treachery 
and cruelty, which Tippoo himself need not have 
disdained to superintend.* The advantage, what¬ 
ever it might be, resulting from these murders, was 
nearly all that Tippoo gained by the recapture of 
the loM'or fort of Goorumconda, which was speedily 
restored to the Nizam by the English detachment. 

The Mahratta army under Purseram Bhow, with 
a British detachment under Captain Little, had, on 
leaving Lord Cornwallis, proceeded to attack a fort 
named Dooradroog. The Mahratta general had 
anticipated that it would surrender without opposi¬ 
tion; but, after repeated attempts, its reduction 
was found impracticable, and the army continued 
its inarch towards Chittledroog. That place was 

* Tlie folly of Hafiz Jee subjected him, in spile of the unfor¬ 
tunate consequences to himself, to a suspicion of having entered 
into treasonable connection with the enemy. There appears, 
however, no ground for charging him with any thing beyond ex¬ 
treme indiscretion. 
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reconnoitred, but deemed too strong for attack, chap. xiv. 
Purseram Bhow entertained some hope of buying 
over the killadar; but either that officer’s honesty, or 
the fact that his family were detained in Seringa- 
l)atam as hostages for his fidelity, forbade the con¬ 
clusion of a bargain. Purseram Bhow consoled him¬ 
self for the disappointment by plundering when¬ 
ever opportunity presented. The illness, real or 
pretended, of the Mahratta general, delayed for a 
time the progress of the army; but on the 18 th of 
December they arrived near Hooly Onore, a fort A. D. 1:91. 
which Captain Little immediately proceeded to re¬ 
connoitre. It was thought that it might he attacked 
with a prospect of success. The pettah was gained 
with little difficulty, and thence some guns opened 
on the fort, at a distance of a hundred and fifty 
yards. A breach having been effected, the fort was 
stormed with success, and without the loss of a man, 
on the same day which, with similar immunity from 
loss, transferred the important fortress of Savandroog 
into the possession of the English. The garrison 
was reported to be a thousand strong, but Lieu¬ 
tenant Moor, who w'as one of Captain Little’s de¬ 
tachment, concludes that they did not exceed half 
that number. Assuming their strength at this 
reduced estimate, that officer, however, makes a 
remark, the truth of which is in no degree invali¬ 
dated by the colloquial simplicity with which it is 
conveyed, that ** they ought to have been ashamed 
of themselves for making so pitiful a defence.”* It 
* Licutcaant Moor’s Narrative, page 146. 
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CHAP. XIV. was the intention of tlie stormers not to allow any 
of the Maliratta looties* to enter the place; but the 
news of its capture was soon carried to their camp, 
and thougli the gates were shut, the ladders re¬ 
moved from the breach, and every precaution taken 
to exclude access, these marauders found means to 
]»enetratc, and, like noxious and destructive insects, 
to spread themselves over the place. They set fire to 
the houses, and the work of devastation and plunder 
soon became general. Seeing no other chance of 
securing any thing, the English commander permit¬ 
ted his people to disperse and jdunder also. But 
this was soon stopped by the arrival of orders from 
the Mahratta general for the English party to quit 
tlie place, and as they were placed under his con¬ 
trol, the orders could not be disobeyed. The 
English troops, who had won the prize, were thus 
deprived of all participation in it, while the Malirat- 
tas, who had not contributed in even the slightest 
degree to the fall of the fort, were loft to gratify, with¬ 
out restraint, their insatiable appetite for plunder, 
Purseram Bhow, however, indulged in the luxury 
of a speculative admiration of virtue, though he left 
the practice to others. A family of some note in 
the touii had received the protection of an officer 
of the English detachment; but though their own 
safety was thus provided for, they wore deeply dis^ 
tressed by the loss of a youthful daughter, who, in 
the confusion, had been separated from her parents. 
Through the exertions of the officer by whom th6y 

* Plunderers. 
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had been protected, the girl was found and restored chap. xiv. 
to her relatives. These circumstances reached the 
ears of Pursoram Bhow, who, says Lieutenant 
Moor, “ mentioned them in full durbar, in a man¬ 
ner highly honourable to himself and the British 
character;” furtiier, he recommended the exaini)lo 
to the imitation of his own servants, and there can 
be little doubt that the recommendation was re¬ 
ceived with a degree of respect equal to the sincerity 
witli which it was given. 

After the fall of Hooly Onore, the Mahratta army 
and Captain Little’s detachment proceeded in a 
south-western direction towards Simoga. Tippoo 
had strengthened his provincial troops in Bednore by 
the addition of a division under his relation Reza 
Saib, and that officer was thus enabled to take the 
field with a force of eight thousand men and ten guns. 

This force was posted in the jungle, with the inten¬ 
tion of making an attack on the rear of the confede¬ 
rates, as soon as they should be engaged in the 
siege of Simoga, simultaneously with a sortie to be 
made from the fort. This being known, it became 
an object of importance to dislodge them previously. 

The position of Roza Saib was strong; his riglit 
rested on the river, his front was covered by a 
deep ravine, and his left by jungle, deemed impe¬ 
netrable there, but which became somewhat lighter 
at a distance. 

The force destined to the attack upon Reza Saib 
was composed of about a thousand English sepoys, 
with four guns and five hundred Mahratta infantry. 
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CHAP. XIV. Three thousand Mahratta horse were posted near tlic 
place of attack, but from the nature of tlie ground 
they could beof little use. The enemy’s position being 
strongest in front, it was thought expedient to detach 
parties to attack them on the right and left; but 
the main attack, led by Captain Little, was directed 
to the centre. On tlie part of the English, the con¬ 
test was maintained, under great disadvantages, with 
distinguished sjurit. The Mahratta infantry some¬ 
times charged when they saw the enemy appearing 
to give way, but they were invariably beaten back, 
and their disorderly return increased the difficulties 
with which the British officers had to contend. At 
lengtii the enemy, being driven from their posts on 
the loft, and three of their guns taken, began to 
retreat; and Captain Little, collecting all the force 
that could be mustered, set forward in pursuit. There 
was but one road through the jungle, and before five 
miles had been traversed, the English commander 
came up with the enemy’s remaining guns, seven in 
number, which ho captured; but so far from relaxing 
in the jmrsuit, he continued it through the whole of 
the following day, and the result was the entire dis¬ 
persion of the corps of Roza Saib. The departure of 
Captain Little and his troops left the enemy’s camp 
to the care of the Mahrattas; and hero those war¬ 
riors, who slirunk from the fire of retreating men, 
found a field precisely adapted to their genius. The 
amount of plunder was enormous, and such a quan¬ 
tity of arras fell into the hands of the captors, that 
in the bazaar good muskets were offered for sale at 
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two rupees each. By some accounts, the force of chap. xiv. 
Reza Saib is stated at ten thousand infantry and a 
thousand horse, and the lowest estimate fixes the 
number of infantry at seven thousand. This, posted 
in a most advantageous position, was defeated by 
about a thousand English sepoys, for the Mahratta 
troops cannot be regarded as having contributed any 
thing to the success of the day; they were ratlier an 
incumbrance than a support. By military writers 
this action has been regarded as one of the most 
brilliant of the war.* 

The army of Reza Saib being dispersed, Captain 
Little prepared to prosecute the siege of Simoga. 

A battery of five guns, after a day’s firing, effected a 
practicable breach. All was ready for the storm, 
when an offer of capitulation upon terms was made 
and accepted. The commander of the fort duly ap¬ 
preciated the value of Mahratta faith, for it was 
thought necessary to stipulate, not only that private 
property should be respected, but that the inhabi¬ 
tants should be considered under the protection of 
the British, who were to guarantee the treaty and 
take possession of the fort. These conditions were to 
continue in effect only until the English detachment 
retired from the vicinity. On its march to the 
southward, the custody of the fort w’as transferred 
to the Mahrattas; and also the charge of some pri¬ 
soners of rank, who, within the English camp, had 
been treated with marked attention and kindness, 

• Such is the opinion expressed by Major Dirom and Colonel 
Wilks. 
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CHAP. XIV. and been totally exempted from restraint. A 
short time after the change, these prisoners were 
seen by some ofiicers who had known them in the 
English camp: their condition was wretched. They 
had been phindered of every thing valuable, and 
receiving neither money nor subsistence, they had 
been compelled to sell their clothes to procure 
the means of sustaining life. Some officers of infe¬ 
rior rank were in one respect better treated_ 

they received an allowance, but to counterbalance 
this advantage they were kept in irons. Such is 
Mahratta faith and Mahratta humanity. 

Purseram Bliow was to have joined Lord Corn¬ 
wallis with all dispatch before Seringapatam. In¬ 
stead of this, ho preferred a plundering expedition 
into Bednore; but being alarmed by the approach 
of a force sent against him by Tippoo, under the 
command of Kummer-oo-Decn, who had retaken 
Samoga, he determined to perform his engagement 
with the British govenior-gcneral, since no advan¬ 
tage seemed likely to accrue from taking any other 
coui'se. 

It is now necessary to return to the British army- 
under Lord Comu-allis, uhicli was at Ootradroo*^, 
awaiting the coming up of some artillery, some 
stores, and a battering train, ns well as the expected 
junction of the army of the Nizam. These objects 
being accomplished, the combined army commenced 
A. D. 1 / 92 . its march, and on tlio 5 th of February Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was onco more in sight of Seringapatam, 
and of Tippoo’s army encamped under its walls. 
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On both sides of the river, opposite to the island chap. xiv. 
of Scringapatam, a large space is enclosed by a 
bound hedge, which marks the limits of the capital, 
and affords a place of refuge from the incursions 
of cavalr)’. On the uorth side, the enclosure ^Yas 
occupied by Tipjmo’s army. Within it were seve¬ 
ral redoubts, one of which, erected on a command¬ 
ing eminence, was a post of great strength. There 
were other works calculated to shield his troops 
from attack, or facilitate retreat in case of necessity, 
and his front line was defended by a hundred pieces 
of heavy cannon. In the fort and island which 
formed his second line there were not fewer than 
three hundred pieces of cannon, lleconnaissanoo 
having been made, Lord Cornwallis determined to 
attack the enemy on the night of the 6th February, a.d. 1702. 
an event quite unexpected by Tippoo, and the ap¬ 
parent temerity of which, seeing that it was to be 
performed by infantry alone, without guns, filled 
the allies with astonishment. The attack was made 
in three columns. Between ten and eleven o’clock 
the central column on its advance encountered the 
enemy’s grand guard, a body of cavalry, who were 
approaching with rockets to disturb the English 
camp, which annoyance they had practised on tlie 
preceding night. The horsemen immediately gal¬ 
loped off to their lines, leaving the bearers of the 
rockets to harass the column and endeavour to 
impede its march. Many rockets were thrown, but 
they had little effect beyond that of announcing to 
the enemy the approach of the British column. The 
VOL. II. 2 II 
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CHAP. XIV. front division, on l)cin" discovered, pushed hrishly 
forwnrd, reached the liodge, and entered tlie ene¬ 
my’s lines about a quarter of an hour after tlieir 
approach became known. 

Tlic left column, when the rocketing commenced, 
was a-scending the Carigaut Hill, an eniinenec on the 
right of the enemy’s camp, near the termination of 
the bound hedge. The hill is steep, and of great 
height; It commands one of the fords and the eastern 
part of the island, and protected the right wing of 
the Sultan’s camp. This post was justly regarded 
ns of great importance, and proportionate care had 
been taken to strengthen it; it was defended by 
a double breast-work in front of a stone redoubt, 
but the wt)rk was not entirely completed: a con¬ 
siderable body of infantry, but witliout artilleiy', 
wjLs stationed upon it. The Carigaut Hill termi¬ 
nates the range over which Colonel Maxwell had 
cha.sed a corj)s of the enemy at the battle in the 
month of May preceding. The same officer now 
eommanded the column directed to this point, and 
the works were sealed by the Hank companies of the 
7 lind, the regiment by which the hill was stormed 
on the fonner occasion. 

The right column, under General Medows, was to 
attack the left of the enemy’s position. From some 
mistake, it was led to a more distant point than was 
intended, and was consequently later in reaching the 
hedge than tlic central column; but about half-past 
eleven this column also entered the enclosure, and 
proceeded to attack a redoubt within the enemy’s 
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lines, but not included in the course of operations chap. xiv. 
contemplated by Lord Cornwallis, and which, after a 
severe conflict, was carried. It was intended that the 
right column should advance to meet the central 
column, and then await further orders. General 
Medows, accordingly, having left a sufficient force for 
the defence of the captured post, proceeded to move 
in a direction which he expected to bring him to 
the spot marked out for him; but the occurrence 
of rice swamps compelled him to make a larger 
circuit than had been anticipated, and thus tlie track 
of the central column was missed. No firing being 
heard, it was conceived that all was past, and that, 
whether the other columns had gained a victor)* or 
sustained a defeat, it was too late to render them 
any assistance. 

The central column, the advance of which has 
already been noticed, was subdivided into three 
parts. The front subdivision, after forcing the 
enemy’s line, was to pass into the island with the 
fugitives. Orders were issued to the captains of 
the leading companies not to suffer themselves to 
be delayed in the camp, but to push with all pos¬ 
sible expedition to the great ford near the north¬ 
east angle of the fort. Each captain was held 
responsible for his own company; as success was 
more dependent upon the celerity than solidity of 
the movement. The second, or central subdivision, 
after clearing the right of the camp, was to follow 
into the island. The third, in the rear, foiined a 
reserve under Lord Coniwallis, who took up a posi- 

2h2 
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CHAP. XIV. tion vliere he might support tlie other parts of the 
column, and wait tlie co-operation of the right and 
left divisions under General Medows and Colonel 
Maxwell. 

The front subdivision, having forced the hound 
hedge under a heavy hut ill-directed fire of cannon 
and musketry, advanced steadily, the enemy receding 
before them. The leading companies pushed for 
the river, passing the Sultan’s tent, which appeared 
to have been abandoned with much precipitation.* 
The advanced companies, partly from the badness 
of the ground, partly from the nature of the duty 
which they had to execute, were soon separated 
into two bodies. The first that reached the river 
crossed under the ver)’ walls of the fort without 
opj)Osition; and “ had it not been found,” says Major 
Dirom, “that the east gate of Scringapatam was 
shut and the bridge drawn up, that night might have 
put an end to the war; ns Captain Lindsay pushed 
into the sortie (the entrance which leads through 
the glacis into the fort), in hope of entering the 
gates with the fugitives.”! This party proceeded 
along the glacis through an extensive bazaar, destroy¬ 
ing numbers of the enemy, and dispersing several 

* Many things of value were scattered about in confusion, and 
among other articles was found a set of mathcmaticAl instruments 
of London manufacture. Tippoo affected, and to a certain atent 
acquired, the reputation of a man of science. His library con¬ 
tained a translation of Euclid, and several other works on geome¬ 
try ; but Colonel Wilks estimates his mathematical attainments 
nt a very low rate. 

t Narrative, page 154. 
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bodies of horse; they then took post, part at a chap. xiv. 
bridge over a canal running nearly across the island, 
part at a redoubt commanding the southern ford. 

The second body crossed by the same ford which 
their companions had passed a few minutes before. 

Their passage was considerably impeded by the nish 
of the enemy towards the island, but no attempt was 
made at resistance. On reaching the opposite bank, 
they turned to the left, and advanced for about a mile 
to the western gate of the pettah. It was shut, but 
was soon forced open; the troops stationed for its 
defence having, on the first alarm, rushed out to 
man the lines and batteries on the river. The firing 
from these lines and batteries informed the British 
party that the right of the enemy’s camp had been 
penetrated, and it was concluded that the assail¬ 
ants were probably attempting to force their passage 
into the island. Three parties were detached to aid 
the operation, by taking the batteries in reverse, 
while Colonel Knox, who commanded this portion 
of the advanced companies, having taken possession 
of the street which led to the batteries, remained at 
the gateway with about thirty men, either to suj)- 
port any of the parties who might receive a check, 
or to resist any attempt by the enemy to recover 
possession of the pettah. But the enemy were too 
much confounded even to maintain what was still in 
their possession. The lines and batteries, which were 
all open to the rear, were abandoned, and those by 
whom they should have been defended dispersed in 
confusion. From one of the terrified fugitives who 
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CHAP. XIV. was made prisoner, Colonel Knox received informa¬ 
tion tliat some Europeans were confined in a house 
at no ^reat distance; and to this circumstance 
twenty-seven miserable, lialf-starved men, some of 
whom had passed years of captivity in heavy irons, 
owed tlieir release. 

Seven battalions of Europeans and three of sepoys 
passed tlie river at a period subsequent to tlie passage 
of the two parties whose course has been detailed, 
and by another ford, which brought them to the 
Sultan's garden; they forced the gate and entered. 
Captain Hunter, who commanded tliis party, was 
not aware that any other troops had passed into the 
island; he therefore took post, resolved to wait for 
intelligence or ortlers to direct his movements. Ho 
remained for two hours witliout learning any thing. 
The <lawn of morning was not far distant, and after 
ilnylight he knew that his post would not be tenable; 
lie perceived, also, a body of the enemy on the 
opjiosite bank, uith two field-pieces, which he ap¬ 
prehended they intended to open on his party. This 
decided his course; and quitting the garden, ho 
rushed witli his men into the river, which he passed 
under a heavy fire, attacked the party with the guns 
before they had time to unlimber them, and thence 
made his way through the camp to the reserve 
under Lord Cornwallis. 

The second subdivision of the central column 
passed to the left, as intended, for the purpose of 
breaking the right wing of the enemy’s army. On 
approaching the Sultan’s redoubt its jirogiess was 
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opposed by a large body of horse. They were re- chap. xiv. 
ceived by a volley, delivered with great steadiness 
and precision; and when the smoke cleared away, 
the horse were seen at a distance scattered over 
the field. The Sultan’s redoubt was found aban¬ 
doned ; and this being occupied by a party detaclicd 
for the purjjose, the remainder moved on to co¬ 
operate with the column under Colonel Maxwell. 

The rear division of the central column, which was 
under the immediate command of Lord Cornwallis, 
was formed near the Sultan’s redoubt, and there 
it waited in anxious expectation of being joined 
by General Medows. He came not; but, at a 
moment when a reinforcement was most desirable, 
the troops under Captain Hunter, who had just 
recrossed the river from the Sultan’s garden, made 
their appearance. They had scarcely time to re¬ 
place their ammunition (their cartridges having 
been damaged by the water), before a large body 
of troops, fonning part of Tippoo’s centre and left, 
having recovered from their panic, advanced to attack 
the force under Lord Cornwallis. The attack wjis 
vigorously made and bravely resisted. The fire of 
the enemy was well returned, and on a nearer ap¬ 
proach, they were met and driven back by the bay¬ 
onet. Their numbers, however, were overwhelm¬ 
ing; and, in the confidence that from this cause 
victory must finally be theirs, they repeatedly re¬ 
newed the attack, and were as often repulsed. The 
danger to which the small force wth the governor- 
general was exposed increased his anxiety for tlie 
arrival of the aid which he had so long exi)ected; 
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C[iAP. XIV, and lie is rcjiortcd to have said, “ If General Me- 
dows be above ground, this ^Yill l)ring liim.” General 
Medows was above ground, Imt lie did not arrive in 
time to render anv service to the commander-in- 
cliief. The repetition of the enemy's attacks cou- 
tiimed for nearly two hours, when they finally with¬ 
drew. To secure his troops from being surrounded, 
Lord Cornwallis then moved to the Carigaut Hill, 
at the foot of which he was met by the division of 
Genera! Medows. 

The jirogress of the left column remains to be 
noticed. After gaining the Carigaut Hill, and oc¬ 
cupying the works upon it, this column continued 
its course towards the enemy’s camp, under a gall¬ 
ing fire from a party sheltered by a tank. Passing 
through the camp, it was met by the centml por¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis’s division, under Colonel 
Stuart. It was now desired to find a convenient 
spot to pass the river. A small party crossed at a 
point where the water reached to the necks of the 
men, and where they were exposed to a heavy firo 
from the lines and batteries on the island. Their 
ammunition was unavoidably damped in the passage, 
and when they gained the opposite bank they wero 
without a single cartridge fit for use. Happily they 
wore not in immediate necessity, for at this inoineiit 
the enemy were driven from the lines and batteries 
by the parties dispatched by Captain Knox from the 
pettah. A more practicable part of the river hav¬ 
ing been discovered, the remainder of the column 
passed over, and a junction was efteeted with the 
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detached companies from Lord Cornwallis’s division chap. xiv. 
whicli had crossed at an earlier period. The morn¬ 
ing of the 7th of February thus found within the a. d. 1792. 
pettah of Seringapatam the left column and part 
of the central column of the British force, which 
had moved on the preceding night; the right co¬ 
lumn, and the remainder of the centre, being on the 
Carigaut Hill. 

It is natural to inquire, where was the Sultan 
while his camp was traversed by a hostile force? 

He had just finished his evening meal when the 
alarm reached him: he hastily rose and mounted, 
hut waited the arrival of accurate intelligence as 
to the nature of the attack, before taking any 
measures to repel it. 

The first precise infonnation was received from a 
mass of fugitives, who, rushing from the bayonets of 
the English, announced to the astonished Sultan that 
his centre had been penetrated. The terror of the 
informants but too well attested the truth of their 
report; of which, moreover, the Sultan was soon 
assured by the evidence of his oum senses. In the 
pale moonlight he perceived a lengthened column 
of the English army passing through the heart of 
his camp, and making their way to the main ford, 
the possession of which would cut off his retreat. 

There was not a moment to be lost; and Tippoo, 
departing with all practicable speed, had just time 
to clear the head of the English column, many of 
his attendants being killed by the advanced com¬ 
pany. Tippoo gained the ford, passed it, and 
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CHAP. XIV. making directly for the ciust gate of the city, was 
once more in safety within the walls of liis capital. 
It will be recollected tliat Captain Lindsay made a 
push to enter this gate, but found it shut. When 
Captain Lindsay appeared before the gate, only a 
few minutes could have elapsed from the entrance of 
tlie Sultan. 

Next in importance to the danger to wliich ho 
was personally exposed, Tippoo in all inobability 
estimated that in which a largo amount of treasure 
A.D. ir 92 . was placed. The Cth of February was the day for 
issuing pay to tiie troops. The required amount 
had been counted out to each buckshee,* but the 
issue to the men was not to take place till the fol¬ 
lowing day; and in the meantime the respective 
sums remained in the custody of the treasurer, in 
bags bearing his own seal and that of the buckshee 
to whom they belonged. On the first alarm of an 
attack, the treasurer began to load his charge u))on 
camels with all possible dispatch. Musket-balls 
soon began to pass around him, and by one of them 
ho was severely wounded. He continued, however, 
to proceed with his work, and completed it. The 
camels were loaded, and driven across the ford, in- 
tenniugled with the British troops and the flying 
servants of Tippoo. They reached the bank in 
safety; and the undaunted treasurer, conducting his 
caravan for a considerable distance along the glacis, 
entered the city by the Mysore gate, and had the 
satisfaction of depositing his charge in security, 
u'ithout the loss of a single rupee. 

* Poymoster. 
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The spirit of this courageous and persevering man chap. xiv. 
was not shared by all the followers of the Sultan. 

As is usual, when misfortune overtakes an east¬ 
ern army, a great number of the troops deserted. 

They passed away in crowds, and the reports of the 
morning after the attack presented a total of twenty- 
three thousand killed, wounded, and missing—the 
last class contributing in by far the largest propor¬ 
tion to swell the amount. The treasurer, who had 
so jierseveringly protected his master’s chest, re¬ 
commended the proclamation of a further issue of 
pay, as a probable mode of bringing the fugitives 
back. The suggestion shewed a perfect acquaint¬ 
ance with the character of his countrymen, but the 
plan was not successful. Fear was more powerful 
than cupidity, and very few of the wanderers re¬ 
turned. While the native followers of Tippoowere 
thus deserting him by multitudes, a number of Eu¬ 
ropeans, principally Frenchmen, who bad long served 
him and his father, took the opportunity of quit¬ 
ting a service of which they were wear)’. Among 
them was a man named Blev^tte, whose departure 
was a serious loss to the Sultan, as he possessed 
considerable skill in fortification,' and had actually 
constructed the redoubts the credit of which was 
claimed and enjoyed by Tippoo. 

Discouraging as were the circumstances mider 
which Tippoo had to renew the contest, he could 
not decline it. As the day advanced, the guns of 
the fort opened on such of the British troops as were 
within their range, and portions of the scattered 
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CHAP. XIV. remains of the enemy’s force began to re-assemble. 

Colonel Stuart, who, as the senior officer, had as¬ 
sumed the command of all the British troops on 
the island, had taken advantage of the daylight to 
remove to a position better adapted than that which 
he had occupied during the night, for keeping up a 
communication with the force which remained with 
Lord Cornwallis. He had scarcely effected this 
change, when his men were fired ujiGn by a body of 
the enemy’s infantry, which had advanced under 
cover of some old houses and walls. The British 
troops were in a considerable degree sheltered, but 
part ot their ammunition having been damaged in 
jiassing tile river, and much of the remainder ex¬ 
pended during tlie night, they returned the fire but 
faintly, till the arrival of a supply of ammunition 
and a reinforcement of men, which Lord Cornwallis 
dispatched to their assistance. The enemy then 
drew off. 

This attack was no sooner rejmlsed than the at¬ 
tention of the English on the island was directed to 
the Sultan’s redoubt, which the enemy were now 
making the most determined efforts to regain. The 
party within it ednsisted of somewhat less than a 
liundred Europeans and about fifty sepoys, com¬ 
manded by Captain Sibbald, of the 71st regiment. 
In defence of the redoubt, the first object was to 
shut nj> the gorge, which was open towards the fort. 
An attempt to effect this was made by throwing across 
some broken litters and the carriage of a gun. This 
being perceived from the fort, three guns immedi- 
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ately opened from thence upon the gorge, and two chap. xiv. 
field-pieces were sent to some adjacent rocks, the fire 
of which was directed to the same point. By these 
means the inefficient harrier was soon shattered into 
splinters, and considerable injury done to the works. 

The gorge being clear, the enemy, about ten o’clock, 
advanced to a.ssault. They were beaten back, but 
with considerable loss; and soon after they had re¬ 
tired, a cannon-shot deprived the party in the re¬ 
doubt of their commander. Captain Sibbald. Major 
Skelly, one of Lord Cornwallis’s aide-de-camps, who 
had been dispatched to this spot on some special 
duty, now took the command, but found the proba¬ 
bility of protracting the defence greatly diminished 
by the prospect of an approaching want of ammuni¬ 
tion. While meditating the best means of husband¬ 
ing the small stock that remained. Major Skelly 
wa,s informed that two loaded bullocks had wandered 
into the ditch, and that it was supposed they were 
part of those which had been appointed for the 
carriage of spare ammunition. The conjecture was 
right. The animals were soon released of their 
lading; and these stray bullocks, with their unsightly 
burdens, “ were,” says Major Dirom, “ more precious 
to the major and his party at this juncture, than if 
they had been loaded with the richest jewels in 
Tippoo’s treasury.” 

Scarcely had the men filled their cartridge-boxes 
from this unlooked-for supply, when a fresh attempt 
was made on the redoubt. The Sultan had been 
greatly disappointed by the ill success of the former 
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CHAP. XIV. attack, and had passionately demanded if he had no 
faithful servants to retrieve his honour. There was 
little alacrity in responding; to the Sultan’s call; but, 
after some hesitation, a body of cavalry was found 
to volunteer their services, in fulfilment of the wishes 
of their prince. About one o’clock they advanced 
towards the redoubt in compact order, two thousand 
strong. At first it appeared as though they in¬ 
tended to charge at once into the gorge; but they 
suddenly stopped, just beyond musket-shot, and 
four hundred of them dismounting, rushed impe¬ 
tuously forward, to force the entrance with their 
sabres. The gorge had been necessarily kept clear 
during the continuance of the cannonade; but when 
it ceased, by reason of the approach of the assail¬ 
ants, the garrison formed across the opening, while 
the portion of the parapet which bore on the enemy 
was also fully manned. Their fire was coolly re¬ 
served till it could be given with effect, and by the 
first discharge the leading part of the column was 
completely brought doA^m. liecovering from the 
momentary hesitation caused by the fall of their 
comrades, those behind again began to advance; 
hut the steady and rapid fire of the garrison threw 
them into confusion, and, regardless of the Sul¬ 
tan’s appeal and their answer to it, they fled to 
their horses and soon disappeared, their retreat 
being covered by the firing from the fort and the 
rocks. 

After the repose of an hour the garrison were 
threatened by another attack. It was led by the Sul- 
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tan’s European corps, commanded by M.Vigie. This chap.xiv. 
corps had been engaged in part of the operations of 
the preceding night, and being brought into a situa¬ 
tion of some danger, it broke, and officers and men 
alike sought safety in disorderly flight. Their object 
was facilitated by the uniform of the corps being red; 
and M. Vigie himself rode quietly through one of 
the British columns, no one interrupting him, in 
coasequence of his being mistaken for a British 
officer. The behaviour of this corps at the redoubt 
did not tend to obliterate the disgrace of their pre¬ 
vious flight. The garrison were prepared for a con¬ 
flict far more severe than those which they had 
already sustained; but tlie expectations founded on 
the supposed superiority of this corps to the native 
troops were not realized. M. Vigie and his men 
advanced but a little way from the rocks, when two 
or three of the foremost falling, the rest came to a 
stand, fell into great disorder, and went off. 

No further attempt was made on the redoubt; 
and never was relief more welcome than that 
afforded to the garrison by the cessation of the 
enemy’s attacks. The day had been oppressively 
sultry, and within the narrow limits which bounded 
the eflbrts of the garrison two officers and nineteen 
privates lay dead; while three officers and twenty- 
two privates, miserably wounded, were passionately 
imploring water, which their companions had not to 
bestow, there not being within the place a single 
drop. Thus surrounded within by death and suffering, 
exposed without to the attacks of a VA.st army sup- 
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CHAP. xrv. ported by tlio pins of a well-appointed fort, did this 
gallant baud maintain, not their post only, but their 
own honour and that of the country which they 
served. Great were their labours and their difficul¬ 
ties, but brilliant and unfading is the glory by 
which they were compensated. 

So lonjr as the eneinv’s attention had been directed 
to the redoubt, no attempt had been made upon any 
other of the British posts. But about five o’clock 
two heavy columns entered the pettah, and driving 
before them some followers of the British camp who 
had dispersed in search of plunder, advanced in the 
direction of the lines of Colonel Stuart, throwing 
rockets as they proceeded. A detachment being 
sent to meet them, they retired for a short distance; 
but their numbers were greater than had been antici- 
jiated, and the officer commanding theBritish detach¬ 
ment applied for further a.s.sistance. A reinforce¬ 
ment being obtained, the work of clearing the 
pettah of the presence of the enemy was not of long 
duration. They were rapidly driven from street 
to street, and finally forced to retire altogether. 
A jirisoner taken in the course of the conflict re¬ 
ported that Tippoo had convened his principal 
officers, and exhorted them to make a bold effort to 
drive the English from the island, and recover the 
tomb of Hyder Ali; that the chiefs had thereupon 
placed their turbans on the ground, and sworn to 
succeed or perish in the attempt. The attack, the 
prisoner added, was to be made that night, and the 
march of the assailants was to be directed along the 
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bank of the northern branch of the river to turn tlie chap. xiv. 
right flank of the British line, and to cut off tlie 
communication witli the camp. The account was 
so circumstantial that it appeared deserving of cre¬ 
dit—at least, it would have been imprudent to dis¬ 
regard it. Arrangements were accordingly made for 
eflectually repelling aii attack, should any be made. 

The force in possession of the pettah was strength¬ 
ened by the addition of four field-pieces to their 
means of defence, and the troops lay on their arms 
throughout the night. It passed, however, without 
alann; and the morning shewed the whole of the 
redoubts north of the river abandoned. The Eng¬ 
lish camp was thereupon advanced as near to the 
bound hedge as was practicable, picquets were sent 
into the deserted redoubts, and a chain of posts com¬ 
pleted along the north and east faces of the fort, 
converting the enemy’s fortified camp and works 
into lines of countervallation for the attack of his 
cajiital. “ The proud city of Seringapatam,” says 
Major Dirom, “ which we could scarcely discern from 
our first ground, was now in forty-eight hours strongly 
and closely invested on its two principal sides; the 
enemy’s army broken and dispirited; ours in perfect 
order, and highly animated by their success.” 

Preparations for a siege were commenced without 
delay. A little to the eastward of the pettah was 
a garden of great extent, containing the tomb of 
Hyder Ali and a new palace erected by Tippoo.* 

* Thu was not the garden where Captain Hunter took post on 
the night of the 6th of February, which lay to the westward of 
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CHAP. MV. It was filled with magnlfieent trees, now destined 
to fall beneath the axes of the English ])ionecrs, 
and to be ein])loYed in operations directed against 
the last retreat of the man to whom their spreading 
branches had fonncriy afforded shade, and their 
A. n. i?92. fruits refreshment. Throughout the 8th of February, 
while the English were actively engaged in pre¬ 
paring for the meditated blow against the citadel, 
Tij)poo shewed no snnptom of energ)-, beyond wast¬ 
ing a large quantity of ammunition in a fruitless 
cannonade directed to the island, to the redoubts, 
to eveiy scattered English party, and sometimes to 
their head-quarters: but the distance on all sides 
was considerable; and the pleasure of maintaining 
a continuous noise, and darkening the atmosphere 
by masses of smoke, was the only advantage derived 
from the exercise. In the evening he resolved to 
renew his attempt at negotiation. No intercourse 
of a pacific character had taken place for more than 
a month, and to the last overture from the enemy 
Lord Cornwallis had indignantly answered, that 
when the prisoners taken at Coimbatore, and un¬ 
justly detained in breach of the capitulation, should 
be sent back, he would in concert with the allies 
make arrangements for the commencement of nego¬ 
tiation. Two of these prisoners Tippoo now deter¬ 
mined to employ as instruments of a new appeal to 
the governor-general. Lieutenants Chalmers and 
Naali were unexpectedly summoned to an audience 

the pettali, and was of much smaller dimensions than that men¬ 
tioned in the text. 
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of the Sultan, and on their attendance were in- chap. xiv. 
formed that they were about to be released.* After 
communicating this welcome intelligence, Tippoo 
inquired if the former officer were not related to 
Lord Cornwallis? Receiving an answer in the ne¬ 
gative, he then asked if he were not an officer of 
high rank,? Lieutenant Chalmers having disclaimed 
this supposed ground of influence with the British 
commander-in-chief, Tippoo next inquired whether 
the emancij)ated prisoner, on his return, would have 
any personal intercourse with the governor-general ? 
and having learned that he expected to be admitted 
to an interview, the Sultan requested that he would 
take charge of letters making overtures of peace, 
and lend his aid towards attaining the object. The 
charge was accompanied by a present to the officer 
receiving it of two shawls and five hundred rupees, 
and a promise that the baggage of both himself and 
his companion should be sent after them. Lieu¬ 
tenant Chalmers undertook to gratify the Sultan’s 
wishes by the delivery of the letters; but at the 
same time warned him, that beyond this it might 
not be in his power to promote his views. 

In the communication thus transmitted, Tippoo, 
with his habitual disregard of truth, asserted that the 
terms of the capitulation at Coimbatore had been 
misrepresented—that Kummer-oo-Deen did not en- 

* TTie topasfie« and part of the sepoys taken at Coimbatore 
having been confined in the pettah, had previously obtained their 
liberty through the success of the British army in that quarter. 

2i2 
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CHAP. XIV. gage ])ositively for the liberty of the garrison, but 
only promised to recommend it. The counterpart 
of the articles of capitulation, signed and sealed by 
Kummer-oo-Deen, had been retained by Lieutenant 
Chalmers; and liad he been able to produce this 
with the letters of which he was the bearer, the 
veracity of Tippoo would have required no fiirtlicr 
illustration. But the Sultan was too tender of hi.s 
reputation to expose it to such hazard; and before 
the English officer was pennitted to depart, he 
was forcibly dispo.ssossed of the document which 
would have furnished so unseasonable a commentary 
on the letters. Lieutenant Chalmers, however, was 
able to speak to its contents, and to the manner in 
which it had passed out of his keeping; but not¬ 
withstanding this—notwithstanding that the demand 
for the surrender of the prisoners taken at Coimba¬ 
tore had been but partially complied uith. Lord 
Cornwallis, with that degree of moderation which 
verges on weakness, if it do not actually pass the 
line of separation, yielded to the Sultan s request, 
and consented to admit his vakeels to confer with 
those of the allied army. 

Coincident with the jiacific mission to the English 
camp of Lieutenants Chalmers and Nash, Tippoo 
was preparing another of a veiy different character. 
His object was tho death of the English commander- 
in-chief; and on an expedition directed to this pur¬ 
pose, a select body of horse moved on the same day 
on wliich the two British officers were released, and 
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crossed the river at Arikery. The movement was chap. xiy. 
observed, but no particular importance was attached 
to it. The following day was employed by the de¬ 
tached party of the enemy in collecting information. 

On the third day their advanced guard interj)osed 
itself between the camp of Nizam Ali and that of 
the English, not unobserved, but without excitin*^ 

8usj)icion, the intruders being mistaken for a party 
of Nizam Ali’s horse. So similar were they to that 
body in apj)earance, that they were allowed, without 
interrujdion, to advance to the British park of artil- 
lei-y. Arrived there, they carelessly asked of some 
natives in attendance on the guns, which was the 
tent of the burra Sail>—the principal commander. 

• Even yet no suspicion was excited, but the question 
was misapprehended. The inquiry was supposed to 
apply to the tent of Colonel Duff, the commandant 
of the artillery, which was. without hesitation, pointed 
out. The horsemen then suddenly drew their swords 
and galloped towards the tent which they supposed 
to be that of Lord Cornwallis, cutting down the few 
peraons whom they met on their way; but before 
they reached the tent towards which they were 
furiously riding, their ardour received a check. On 
the alarm of their approach, a small body of sejioys 
turned out, whose fire soon changed the course of 
the horsemen, and sent them towards the hills in 
flight, at the same headlong speed with which they 
were previously rushing to the tent of Colonel Duff. 

Although, from the mistake that had occurred, Lord 
Cornwallis had been in no danger, this attempt was 
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CHAP, xiv.jiistly tliouglit to call for some additional precautions 
for securing the safety of bis person.* 

Wliile the army of Lord Cornwallis was engaged 
in preparing for the siege of Seringapatam, it was 
joined by that of General Ahercromhy. That officer, 
on the former retreat of the governor-general from 
before Tippoo’s capital, had, in confonnity with his 
orders, withdrawn his army to Malabar. He had 
himself |)roceedcd to Bombay, where his duties as 
governor required his presence; but returning to 
Telicherry after a short absence, with a new batter¬ 
ing train, a supply of ammunition and stores, and a 
body of recruits, the army of Bombay thereupon 
(putted its cantonments and re-assembled at Ca- 
nanore. Its subsequent march lying tlirough a 
mountainous coiintiy, the transport of the artillery 
stores was attended with great difficulty; but it 
A. n. 1 , 92 . Jjppjj surmounted, when, late in January, Gene¬ 
ral Abercromby received orders from Lord Corn¬ 
wallis to leave his battering train and advance with 

* An attempt against the person of Lord Cornwallis had been 
made by three horsemen near Bangalore, hut it was the mad re¬ 
sult of intoxication. The attack mentioned in the text was pre¬ 
meditated witli great care, and though it has been said that on 
this occosion too the horsemen were under the influence of hang, 
tlie a.^crtion is discredited by Colonel Wilks. That officer speaks 
of this and the former attack as attempts at assassination. Major 
Dirom, in speaking of the later attack, uses the .vune term, But 
this view of the transaction appears unwarranted. Assassination 
was with Tippoo an ordinary instrument of effecting his purposes; 
but on attack by o body of armed men upon the person of the 
general of a hostile army, made with no ordinary boldness and 
involving great personal danger, seems not to deserx’e to be stig¬ 
matized os on attempt at assassination. 
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his field artillery only. The heavy guns and stores chap. xiv. 
were accordingly sent back to the top of a ghaut 
which the army had just descended, and there placed 
in batteries erected for the defence of tlie pass. On 
the 11th of February General Abercromby crossed a.d. 1*9:2. 
the Cauver)'about thirty miles above Seringapatani, 
and after meeting with some annoyance from the 
enemy’s cavalry, who took part of his baggage, joined 
Lord Cornwallis on the IGth. 

The vakeels of Tippoo had arrived, in accordance 
with the jiermission given by Lord Cornwallis, and 
the process of negotiation was carried on simulta¬ 
neously with the most vigorous preparation on one 
side for the prosecution of the siege—on the other, 
for the defence of Seringapatam. The fort was of 
a triangular figure, covered by branches of the river 
on its two largest sides. The third side, which was 
towards the island, was covered by strong outworks. 

Two broad and massy ramparts, the second at a con¬ 
siderable distance within the first, and both haring 
good flank defences, a deep ditch with draw-bridges, 
and various advantages derived from the skill of Tip- 
poo’s European servants in the modem principles of 
fortification, enhanced the diJfficulty of approach on 
this side. Notwithstanding these circumstances, it 
was, in the first instance, selected as the point for 
the main attack, and the ground of the choice ap¬ 
pears to have been an expectation that, as there were 
no impediments but those of art to encounter, the 
superiority of the British troops and artillery would 
secure success. More careful observation led to 
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CHAP. XIV. the adoption, of a diflerent plan, the change being 
accelerated hiteliigence and suggestions from 
Ti|)poo’s European servants— m Ijo were now quite as 
ready to exercise their skill and knowledge for his 
destruction as they had previously been assiduous in 
using them for his defence—and it was resolved to 
make the jwincipal attack across the river against 
the north side of the fort. The curtain there was 
perceptibly weak, and by extending close to the 
bank of the river, left no room for outworks. The 
flank defences were few, and of little value—the 
ditch excavated from the rock was stated to be 
inconsiderable, and was moreover dn\ The stone 
glacis built into the river w:is in two jilaces imper¬ 
fect. The walls, it was concluded, might be trenched 
to the foundations, and the probable efiect would be 
the filling up the greater i)art of the ditch. The 
main objection was the intervention of the river; 
but this was not thought sufficient to counterbalance 
the advantages of the jdaii. 

The works constructed by the Englisli advanced 
with great rapidity and great secrecy. When their 
ilesign became fully visible. Tippoo, despairing of 
success in the endeavour to repel the invaders by 
the lire of the fort, attempted to distress them by 
turning the water from a large canal by which the 
English camp was principally supplied. The attempt 
was discovered in time to prevent its completion, 
and the small damage which had been done to the 
bank of the canal was speedily repaired. On the 
A.D. 1732 . 22iid of February, General Abercromby advanced 
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liis posts for the j)ur|)ose of aiding^ in the operations chap. xiv. 
of the siege. On the same day Tipjioo made a now 
effort to drive the English posts to a greater distance 
from his capital, but was defeated. Througli two 
succeeding days the besiegers steadily proceeded 
with their preparations; in four days more it was 
expected that two breaching batteries, one of twenty, 
the other of twelve guns, would be ready to open, 
together mth an enfilading battery of at least ten 
picce.s. These were to be assisted by a cross fire from 
the island, but more especially from the redoubt for¬ 
merly called the Sultan’s, but which had most pro¬ 
perly received from the English the name of Sibald’s 
redoubt, in honour of the brave officer who fell wiiile 
commanding the gallant band who so nobly Hefended 
it. Colonel Duff had his park fully provided and 
arranged. Even furnaces had been i)rej)ared for 
heating shot, and from the combustible nature of the 
materials of which many of the buildings within the 
fort were comjiosed, it was anticipated that the fire 
of the batteries would not long be opened before the 
place against which it was directed would be wrapt in 
flames. To add to the embarrassments of the enemy, 

Purseram Bhow, with the Mahratta army and Cap¬ 
tain Little 8 brigade of English sepoys, was now ap¬ 
proaching, as was Major Cuppage, with a force from 
Coimbatore. While the allied armies were thus con¬ 
centrating their force around Tippoo’s capital, they 
were exempted from the difficulty which had for¬ 
merly driven Lord Comwallis from before Seringa- 
patam when victory seemed to be wthin his reach; 
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CHAP. XIV. tlic supply of provisions was abundant. Such was 
the condition of tlie annics of the allies—numerous, 
well a])])ointed and well supplied, the thunder of 
their cannon was about to be jiourcd upon a fort, 
the last hoj)e of the enemy, within which sate the 
])rince wdiosc aggressions had brought to his gates as 
a foe the head of the English government of India, 
hound by the most imperative instructions to jire- 
serve |)eace if practicable, and disposed by his own 
wishes to maintain the same course. On the head 
of the man who had so wantonly protracted the 
calamities of war was the stonn now approaching 
about to burst. The English anny almost looked 
upon themselves as in possession of Seringapatam, 
A. D. 1 * 92 . when, oil the 24th of Februar)’, orders were sent to 
the trenches that the working should be discon¬ 
tinued, and all hostile demonstrations cease. The 
orders were received with that feeling which accom¬ 
panies the hearing of any sudden and inexplicable 
communication. It was at first supposed that there 
must have been some mistake—hut it was soon as¬ 
certained that this belief had no foundation. The 
orders became intelligible when it was known that, 
after several days’ conference between the agents of 
the respective governments, those of the allies had de¬ 
livered their ultimatum—that the conditions therein 
laid down had been assented to by the Sultan, and 
the preliminaries signed. The discussion had been 
lirought to a conclusion on the 22nd, and the de¬ 
mands of the allies forthwith submitted to Tippoo. 
They were embodied in five ai'tieles to the following 
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effect:—First, that oue-half of the dominions of chap. xiv. 
whicii Tippoo was in possession before the war 
should be ceded to the allies from the countries ad¬ 
jacent to theirs; secondly, that Tippoo should pay 
three crores and thirty lacs of rupees, one-half im¬ 
mediately, and the remainder by three instalments, 
at intervals not e.xceeding four months each. Six 
crores had been originally demanded; but the Sul¬ 
tan s vakeels denied the ability of their master to 
]tay more than the sum finally agreed upon, and 
offered to confirm their denial by the solemnity of 
an oath. After the tender of such a proof of their 
veracity, who could disbelieve them ? Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, it would seem, did not. The third article 
stipulated that all prisoners taken by the four 
powers—the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tippoo—from the time of Hydcr Ali, should be 
restored; the fourth, that two of Tippoo’s sous 
should be given os hostages for the due ])crform- 
ance of the treaty; and the fifth provided that 
when the hostages should arrive in the camp with 
the articles of the treaty, under the seal of the Sul¬ 
tan, a counterpart should be sent from the three 
powers, hostilities should entirely cease, and the 
terms of a treaty of alliance and perpetual friend¬ 
ship should be agreed upon. 

On reading these articles, Tippoo assembled his 
principal officers in the great mosque, and having 
laid before them the Koran, adjured them by its 
contents to answer sincerely the question he was 
about to propose to them. Having read the arti- 
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CHAP. XIV. clcs, he said, “ You have heard the conditions of 
])eace—you have now to hear and answer my ques¬ 
tion. Sliall it 1)0 jieacc or war ?” The assemblage 
tlius appealed to were loud and unanimous in pro¬ 
fessions of devotion to their sovereign, and of their 
readiness to lav down their lives in defence of his 
person and caj)ital: but they were equally unani¬ 
mous in declaring—softening, however, the repul¬ 
sive tiTith so as to render it not quite unfit to reach 
the ears of an oriental despot, but still without 
disguising it—that the troops were altogether dis- 
])iriti‘d, and that no confidence could be placed in 
them. The reed to which the fast sinking hopes 
of Tijijioo clung wa.s now broken. Tlie men who 
never before had ventured to intrude upon the royal 
ear any unwelcome sound, now dared to speak that 
which was true in preference to that which was 
agreeable. The extremity of danger had made 
them sincere, and for once their master had received 
counsel that was above suspicion. He felt that it 
could not bo disregarded. The articles were signed 
and dispatched to Lord Comw’allis, but indulgence 
was solicited with regard to that which stipulated 
for the transmission of the preliminaries by the 
youths who were to bo detained as hostages. They 
were not thus transmitted ; a short delay was asked 
to allow of duo preparation for the departure of the 
princes, and the govenior-general, with a very laud¬ 
able feeling, granted it. 

The liberality of Lord Cornwallis was not met 
with any indication of a similar nature on the part 
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of the enemy. Even the stipulation for the imme- chap. xiv. 
(liatc cessation of hostilities, to which the Sultan’s 
seal had been affixed, Wcos disregarded. Immedi¬ 
ately on receiving the preliminaries, Lord Cornwallis 
had issued those orders for the cessation of all war¬ 
like operations, which excited in his anny so much 
surprise, not unaccompanied by something of des¬ 
pondency and something of indignation. It was not 
without difficulty that the men could be restrained 
from proceeding with the works which they had 
anticipated were to put them in possession of Serin- 
gapatam, and enable them to effect the triumphant 
deliverance of those victims of Tippoo’s tyranny and 
perfidy who still remained within his power. But 
discipline prevailed—-the wishes of the army were 
yielded to the demands of duty, and all offensive 
operations ceased. Not such was the conduct of 
Tippoo and his garrison. For several hours the fire 
of cannon from the fort, and of musketry from the 
advanced parties of the enemy, was kept up more 
vigorously than before; a British officer and several 
men were wounded in consequence of this audacious 
contempt of an engagement so recently concluded. 

Most just would the retribution have been, had 
the governor-general revoked bis former orders, 
recommenced the construction of his abandoned 
works, and prosecuted the siege to the point when 
the possession of Tippoo’s capital should have been 
decided by the comparative valour or the compara¬ 
tive numbers of those who assailed and those who 
defended it. Lord Cornwallis, however, contented 
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CHAP. XIV. liimself with a scries of messages, the earlier of 
whicii produced no effect. It may bo doubted whe¬ 
ther the latter were more efficacious than those 
which preceded them, or whether the discontinuance 
of the firing is not attributable to the influence of 
that caprice to which Tippoo was accustomed to 
surrender himself; but from some cause the firing 
came to an end, and the irritation which it occa¬ 
sioned in the minds of the British troops, who 
found themselves placed on unequal terms with the 
enemy, subsided. On this instance of the Sultan’s 
folly and perfidy the observations of Major Dirom 
deserve notice, from their justness and force. “This 
extraordinar)’ conduct in the enemy,” says he, “ was 
supposed in camp to arise from a mistake in the 
vakeels not having acquainted their master that 
hostilities must cease: but the Sultan could not be 
ignorant of the articles he had signed and sealed 
the preceding night; nor was this any great testi¬ 
mony of the sincerity of his uishes to terminate the 
war. Indeed, his conduct could bear no other con¬ 
struction than an insolent and revengeful bravado, 
to fire upon us when he could with impunity, and 
to impose upon the ignorant part of his own sub¬ 
jects and our allies, and leave their minds impressed 
with an idea that bis superior fire (for we had 
ojiened no guns upon the fort) and his resolute de¬ 
fence had been the means of his obtaining peace.”* 
A.D. 1792 . On the 26th of February, the fourth article of the 
preliminaries was carried into effect by the departure 

• Major Dirom’s Narrative, page 222. 
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of the hostage princes from Seringapatam to the chap. xiv. 
British camp. The elder of the princes was about 
ten years of age; his brother two years younger. 

Each was mounted on an elephant richly capa¬ 
risoned, and their dresses glittered with numer¬ 
ous and valuable jewels. They were attended by 
the Mysorean vakeels who had conducted the 00 *^ 0 - 
tiation; several messengers mounted on camels, 
and seven standard-bearers, carrying small green 
flags suspended from rockets, preceded the princes; 
a hundred pikemen, with spears inlaid with silver, 
immediately followed them; and a guard of two 
hundred sepoys with a party of horse brought up the 
rear. Great crowds were collected to witness the 
scene, whether actuated by the desire of beholding an 
imposing spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
Sultan himself was on the rampart above the gate¬ 
way through which his sons passed. They departed 
under a salute from the fort; and as they approached 
the British camp, twenty-one discharges from its 
park of artillery greeted their coming, while the part 
of the British line which they passed was turned out 
to receive them. On arriving at the tents prepared 
for their reception, they were met by the govemor- 
gonerals agent Sir John Kenaway, and the vakeels 
of the Nizam and the Mahratta state. The gover¬ 
nor-general had proposed to meet them here; but at 
the express desire of Tippoo this mark of attention 
was omitted, and it was arranged that they should 
proceed to the British head-quartere. The proces- 
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CHAP, XIV. sion accordingly advancoil. with the addition which 
it had received from the accession of the diplomatic 
agents of the allies and their attendants, and was 
met by Lord Cornwallis, accompanied by his staff 
and some of the chief officers of the army, at the 
door of his lordshipls ]trincipal tent. On the princes 
aligliting, the governor-general embraced them; and 
then extending to each one of his hands, led them 
into the tent and seated them by his side. The 
duty of Tippoo’s head vakeel, who liad been placed 
in charge of the boys, was now at an end; and he 
signalized its conclusion by a graceful appeal to the 
feelings of Lord Cornwallis. “ These children,” said 
he, " were this morning the sons of the Sultan, my 
master; their situation is now changed, and they 
must look up to your lordship as their father.” The 
govemor-genemi made an appropriate reply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the princes themselves, that all pos¬ 
sible care would bo taken for the protection of their 
persons and the promotion of their happiness. The 
promise was religiously fulfilled; and the transfer 
of the paternal character announced by the vakeel 
“ ceased,” says Colonel Wilks, “ to be an Oriental 
image, if determined by the test of paternal atten¬ 
tions.” A strong interest fpr the captive youths was 
indeed prevalent throughout the British army; a 
feeling which, with regard to the younger, was in¬ 
creased by the affecting circumstance of his mother 
having recently died from fright, occasioned by the 
attack on Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the Sultan 
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contented with the reception of his sons, that he chap. xiv. 
ordered a royal salute to be fired in testimony of bis 
satisfaction. 

In partial pajment of the sum stipulated by the 
preliminaries, a croro of rupees was forwarded by 
Tippoo to the British camp. The vakeels continued 
to meet for the arrangement of the definitive treaty; 
but their progress was embarrassed by the usual 
arts of Indian negotiators. The cessions to be made 
by Tipj)oo were to be determined with reference to 
revenue; but the Sultan’s vakeels pretended that 
the revenue accounts of many districts were lost, 
and j)roposod to supply their place by statements 
Avhich, as might be expected, invariably over-rated 
the resources of the provinces to be surrendered, 
and under-rated those which were to be retained by 
their master. The vakeels of the Nizam and the 
Mahrattas produced counter-statements, which in 
all probability were not less unfairly exaggerated or 
diminished than those of Tippoo. This was not the 
only source of difference. The value of the Sultan’s 
coins was fixed by public regulation; and it was 
not unreasonable to expect that, in the pa)Tnents 
to be made by that prince to the confederates, this 
valuation should be followed. Tippoo’s vak-eels, 
however, aflirmed that it was applicable only to the 
receipt of money into the treasury; and that when 
issued from thence, it was always at a rate much 
more favourable to the sovereign. This was pro¬ 
bably true; but the allies were not readily to be 
persuaded to receive payment at the rate at which 

VOL. II. 2 K 
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CHAP. XIV. the Sultan had been accustomed to liquidate the 
debts due from him to his subjects. A middle course 
was at length adopted: the vakeels of the allies 
agreed to divide the difference in their respective 
modes of estimating the value of the coins, and thus 
to allow to the Sultan one-half the advantage which 
he obtained in dealing with those who could not 
resist him. A similar compromise was effected with 
regard to the estimated value of the different pro¬ 
vinces constituting his dominions, and the labours 
of the negotiators seemed in a fair way of coming 
to a speedy conclusion. 

Rut a new difficulty arose. Among the cessions 
demanded on behalf of the allies was Coorg, a 
mountainous countr)' of considerable extent, but 
yielding only a very moderate tribute. The people 
of Coorg were Hindoos, and in their habits not very 
dissimilar from the Nairs of Malabar. They were 
warlike, and averse to foreign dominion. They had, 
however, been subdued by Hyder Ali; and though 
frequent insurrections had taken place, they were 
speedily suppressed, and the countr)' continued to 
be an appendage to tho throne of Mysore. The 
Rajah, when a youth, had been imprisoned by 
Tippoo; but effecting his escape, he succeeded in 
collecting round him a band of followers, by whose 
assistance lie was enabled to assert his authority, 
and gradually to dispossess the foreign population 
which, in conformity wth a frequent practice of the 
house of Hyder Ali, had been settled in the coun¬ 
try. Not satisfied with this measure of success, he 
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retaliated on liis enemy by levying eontributions on chap. xiv. 
the territory adjoining his own frontier, and by 
these predatory excursions he retrieved the resources 
of a country exhausted by the oppression of foreign 
conquerors. On the commencement of hostilities 
between the English and Tippoo, he gave pas.sage 
to the army of General Abercromby through his 
dominions, and greatly facilitated their operations 
by the supply of provisions, the communication of 
intelligence, and the extension of every species of 
aid which he could command.* He hal therefore 

* In supplying the necessities of his protectors, the R&joh 
oerer declined either trouble or dnngcr. An npplication was 
mnde to him for a supply of gun-bullocks. He answered, that 
the bullocks of Coorg w'ere quite unfit for the purpose. This 
answer was not the effect of coldness to the cause of hb friends, 
nor of any desire to evade the request made to him. It was in 
strict accordance with fact; and the Rajah immediately under¬ 
took a most hazardous expedition into Mysore to obtain for the 
Englbb a supply of beasts adapted to their wants from the stock 
of their common enemy, the Sultan, He succeeded; and subse¬ 
quently made other imiptions with the same object, and with 
similar success. Hb character was altogether extraordinary, and 
was marked by a degree of romantic generosity of rare occurrence 
anywhere, and most rare among the generally corrupt, effemi¬ 
nate, and perfidious race of Eastern princes. At the time of 
General Abercromby's passage through Coorg in 1791, the My¬ 
soreans had been dbpossessed of every fort which they bad occu¬ 
pied, except Mercara, which was closely invested by the Coorgs, 
and expected to surrender within a very short period. Intelli¬ 
gence, however, was received of the approach of a convoy of 
provbions, escorted by a considerable body of troops; but tbb 
force was attacked and defeated by the ^jah, and being ul¬ 
timately surroundedi was left without the possibility of esca])e. 

The immediate surrender of Mercara was consequently antici¬ 
pated by the English general, who was greatly surprised to Icam, 

2k2 
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CHA^IV. a Strong claim to the protection of the British go- 
vermnent, which could only cHectivcly be exerted by 
the transfer of Ins tributary dependence from Tip- 
poo to the power wliose interests the Coorg Rajali 
had so zealously promoted. \\ ere he given up to 
tlie discretion of the Sultan of Mysore, no (|uestion 
could exist as to the use which would be made of 
the liberty. The honour of the British government 
sec'ined, tlierefore. involved in the assertion of the 

from the iiitfUigciice which next reached him, that the convoy 
had been allowed to enter Mvreara, and the escort to reUirn in 
safetj'. Tlic obvious conclusion was, that such an arrangement 
could only be tijc result of trcachcr)-, and that the llajah was 
leagued witli Tippoo against those with whom he had hitherto 
been acting. But Itis conduct merited a more favourable inter¬ 
pretation ; and such an explanation of it was given as satisfied 
the English authorities of his sincerity, however they might dis. 
approve of his act«. The commander of the escort had, during 
the Rajah’s imprisonment, shewn him some acts of kindness; 
and he had established a still higher claim U|)on his gratitude, by 
preserving the honour of one of his sisters, and restoring her to 
the protection of her brother. The indulgence shewn by the 
prince was in acknowledgment of these favours. Even the killa- 
dnr of Mcrcara, in compliment to the officer in charge of the 
convoy, was permitted for a time to remain free from molestation. 
With the aid of the English army the place might liavc been 
reduced immediately; but the llajah declined to receive it. StiU, 
Mercara was not to remain in the hands of the enemy. An un¬ 
derstanding was established with the kUladar, who was enjoined to 
consume aU his prorisions as fast as was practicable with a decent 
reprd to appearances. This being accomplished, he was per- 
mittcd to capitulate on terms; and the romantic Rajah not only 
gave the officer and his garrison safe conduct to Scringapatam, 
but presented them with a liberal donation of money. The walls 
of hfcrcora were then razed to the ground. Eastern romance 

ecorcclj presents any thing more extraordinary than these inci¬ 
dents of Eastern history. 
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demand for the transfer of Coorg; but on the other chap, xiv, 
hand, as that country was not properly adjacent to 
the territories of any of the allied powers, the de¬ 
mand was not in strict accordance with the terms 
of the preliminaries.* 

The rage of Tippoo, on learning the demand 
made on behalf of the English, was unbounded. 

“ To which of the English possessions,” he asked, 

“ is Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask for the 
key of Seringapatam?” To these passionate in¬ 
quiries he added a declaration, that his enemies 
knew that he would sooner have died in the breach 
than consent to the cession, and that they dared not 
bring it forward till they had treacherously obtained 
possession of his children and treasure. It is cer¬ 
tain that the possession of Coorg was most impor¬ 
tant to the English, as enabling them to hold 
Tippoo in check. For this reason, as well as in 
regard to the just claims of the Rajah upon their 
protection, it is deeply to be lamented that the 
preliminaries were not so framed as to allow of 
the demand for its surrender without giving the 
Sultan even a colourable pretence for complaining 
of bad faith. The importance of Coorg, and the 
services of the Rajah, could scarcely have been 
overlooked when the preliminaries were drawm. 

If such were the fact, the case was one of most 

* The article relating to the cesaion of territoiy ran thus:— 

" One-half of the domlnioiu of which Tippoo Sultan was in pos¬ 
session before the war to be ceded to the allies,/rom the countries 
adjacent, according to their situation.” 
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CHAP. XIV. repreliensiblo negligence. But the more probable 
opinion seems to be, that from the weak anxiety 
of the governor-general for peace, it wa.s judged 
expedient to frame the preliminaries in such a man¬ 
ner as to keep out of sight any point likely to be 
peculiarly startling or disagreeable tn the Sultan’s 
feelings. The result was, that the English were 
ultimately compelled either to assert a claim in 
which their right was, to say the least, suspicious, 
or to abandon a meritorious supporter to the mercy 
of the tyrant of Mysore. 

In this choice of evils, the governor-general made 
his election in favour of that which perhaps was, 
on the whole, the less, lie refused to recede from 
the demaml, ordered some guns which had been 
sent away to be brought back to the island and 
redoubts, and preparations recommenced for pro¬ 
secuting the siege. Tippoo, with equal vigour, 
began to prepare for defence. Indeed ho had 
scarcely, if at all, discontinued the work. For 
some time after the cessation of all active labours 
on the part of the English, the stir of preparation 
was obsen-able within the fort. This, being con¬ 
trary to the rules of an armistice and the custom of 

* 

war, no less than to the conduct of the besiegers, 
was made the subject of remonstrance. Tippoo, in 
a tone of insolence thinly disguised under an ap- 
pearauce of extreme humility, answered, that Lord 
Cornwallis must have been misinformed; but for 
his lordship’s satisfaction, if he desired, one of the 
bastions should be thrown down, that he might see 
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into the fort. The unexpected demand of tiie chap. xiv. 
Coorg country furnished the Sultan with a sufficient 
excuse for pursuing his operations without disguise, 
and he lost no time in availing himself of the op¬ 
portunity. 

The ability of the English to carry on the siege 
was greatly impaired by the delay which had taken 
|dace. The greater part of the materials collected 
for the purpose had become unfit for use, and fresh 
supplies could be obtained only from a considerable 
distance and with considerable labour. The trenches 
had suffered much injury, and required repair—and 
worse than all, the army, especially the European 
part of it, by confinement to a fixed spot in an un¬ 
healthy situation during the most unhealthy season, 
had become greatly enfeebled by the encroachments 
of disease. So rapidly was sickness extending, that 
there was some reason to fear that by the time 
the necessary preparations for assault were com¬ 
pleted, the requisite number of men for making 
the attempt, with a fair probability of success, 
would not remain effective. In other quarters 
there was ground for apprehension. Differences 
existed between the Nizam and the Mahratta allies 
of the British, and but little reliance could be 
placed on the fidelity of either, while Scindia was 
in motion with views believed to be not friendly to 
British interests. Thus circumstanced, every hour 
of delay diminished the strength of the British 
army and increased its danger, while it enabled 
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CHAP. XIV. Tippoo to add sometliiiig to the difficulties with 
which it had to contend. To gain time by pro¬ 
tracted negotiation was obviously the interest of the 
enemy, while to tlie English it was important to 
bring the point in dispute at once to a close. With 
a view to e.vpediting such a result, on the return of 
tlie vakeels with the report of Tippoo’s refusal to 
assent to tlie surrender of Coorg, the two hostage 
Iirinccs were ajiprized that they must prepare to 
move the next morning towards Coromandel, and 
their Mysorean guards were disarmed and placed 
under restraint. The youths, who were much af¬ 
fected by the intimation, were, in accordance with it, 
conducted to the rear of the army, but were there 
jiermitted to halt and await the result of a further 
attempt on the part of Tippoo’s vakeels to induce 
their master, as they said, “ to hear reason.” These 
officers were desired to intimate that unless the sig¬ 
nature of the Sultan were affixed witliout delay 
to a definitive treaty, based on the arrangements 
concluded between them and the vakeels of the 
allies, hostilities would be immediately resumed. 
Purseram Bhow' had now arrived, and, according to 
Maliratta custom, felt little disposition to respect any 
suspension of arms which interfered with the ac¬ 
quisition of plunder. His horsemen set vigorously 
to work, and carried off a number of camels and 
cattle belonging to the enemy. Against this breach 
of the armistice Tippoo remonstrated, but it per¬ 
haps had some effect in influencing his final deter- 
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miuatioii. After various excuses, the vakeels, on chap. xiv. 
the 18th of March, once more appeared with the a.d. 1792 . 
treaty duly ratified in triplicate, and on the follow¬ 
ing- day it was formally presented to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis by the captive sons of the Sultan. 

The eft'ect of this treaty was to bring the frontier 
of the Mahrattas to the river Toombuddra, which 
was their boundary about thirteen years before; to 
restore to Nizam Ali his territories north of that 
river, and the j)OSsession of Kurpa on its south; 
while the English obtained Malabar, Coorg, Dindigul, 
and Bdramahal, all of them cessions of considerable 
importance in adding to the strength and compact¬ 
ness of the Company’s territories. 

Still there is reason to lament that Tippoo Sultan 
should have been granted terms so favourable. 

They were not such as might have been expected 
from the language held by Lord Cornwallis pre¬ 
viously to the negotiation. He had declared that 
to allow Tippoo to retain even a considerable por¬ 
tion of liis pow'er and possessions at the conclusion 
of the war, w'ould only, instead of real peace, give us 
an armed truce, and that he would immediately reject 
any proposal of that nature; yet Lord Coniwallis 
left Tippoo in possession of a very considerable por¬ 
tion of bis former power and possessions. The go¬ 
vernor-general, however, qualified the declaration 
above referred to by adding, that if such concessions 
were offered as would put it out of the enemy’s 
power to disturb the peace of India in ftiture, he 
would suffer no j»rospects, however brilliant, to post- 
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CHAP. XIV. j)one the conclusion of a general peace.* Lord 
Cornwallis, therefore, did not meditate the total 
annihilation of Tippoos power, but only such re¬ 
duction of it as would deprive him of the ability to 
do mischief. Did he effect this ? Did be insist on 
such terms as ]mt it out of Tippoo’s power to dis¬ 
turb the peace of India ? In the progress of this 
narrative it will bo seen that he did not. Perhaps 
no more injudicious course could have been taken 
than that ])ursued by Lord Cornwallis. 

The humiliation and loss to which the Sultan was 
subjected would naturally influence his previous 
feelings of oumity, and he was left with the means 
of gratifying those feelings. Whether Lord Corn¬ 
wallis was swayed by deference to the prevailing 
prejudices in England, in opposition to the dictates 
of his own judgment, or whether he j)articipatcd in 
those jirejudiccs, cannot bo distinctly knonm. But 
whatever the motive, his choice was unfortunate. 
In defending it, he asserted that it would be more 
beneficial to the public interest than the capture of 
Seringapatam, and that it would render the final 
settlement with the allies more easy. The latter 
position it is difficult to understand. The former 
seems to confirm a report to which Sir Thomas 
Munro adverts, that Lord Coniwallis actually felt 
disinclined to effect the capture of Seringapatam, 
and had frequently exclaimed, “ What shall I do 
with this place?” Sir Thomas Munro’s comment 

* These views were expressed by Lord Cornwallis in his cor¬ 
respondence with the government of Madras. 
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on this is replete with good sense: “ I would have chap. xiv. 
said, ‘ Keep it, as the best barrier you can have to 
your o\ni countries.’”* The advice would have 
been sound, but it would then have been rejected, 
because not in accordance with the fashionable doc¬ 
trine of moderation; a doctrine not only sanctioned 
by the suffrage of public opinion, but solemnly in¬ 
corporated into the provisions of the law. The 
necessity which Lord Cornwallis had felt for deviat¬ 
ing to a certain extent from the course of policy laid 
down for him, may well be supposed to have in 
some degree alarmed the champions of the popular 
creed. But the shock was transient, and it was, with 
an extent of faith worthy of a better object, still 
believed that the British government in India could 
maintain itself exactly in the position in which it 
then existed, without either gaining or losing an inch 
of territory or an atom of power. “ The Indian 
government in England,” says Sir John Malcolm, 

“ had seen (perhaps with regret) that events which 
they had no power of controlling had forced Lord 
Cornwallis to an actual departure from that pur¬ 
posed system of forbearance and neutrality which 
they had believed practicable, and which they had so 
earnestly recommended to his attention; and that, 

* Life, Tol. i. page 131. Sir Thomas Munro adds some re- 
mark^i not less true than lirely. Every thing now is done 
by moderation and conciliAtion. At this rate, we shall be all 
Quakers in twenty years more. I am still of the old doctrine, 
that the best method of making all princes keep the peace, not 
excepting even Tlppoo, is to make it dangerous for them to dis* 
turb your quiet.'* 
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CHAP. XIV. in opposition to those \iews whicli they had taken of 
their interests, their territories had been greatly in¬ 
creased and their political relations much extended 
during his administration. The admission of that 
necessity which forced Lord Cornwallis into a course 
of measures so contraiy* to their wishes and policy, 
doe.s not appear to liave been followed by a conclu¬ 
sion that the same causes might again produce the 
same ellcct; and a general impression would apj)ear 
at this period to have been received in England, 
that the exertions of that nobleman had placed the 
atlairs of the Company on the true footing of secu¬ 
rity and strength which had been so long desired, 
and tliat iiotliiiig was requisite but mild, moderate, 
and conciliatory councils in the local authorities, to 
secure the histing tranquillity and prosperity of tho 
liritish possessions in India,”* 

In judging of the proceedings of Lord Cornwallis, 
due allou-ance should undoubtedly be made for the 
influence of the delusive state of feeling mth regard 
to Indian aflairs which was all but univereal in Eng¬ 
land, and for the desire which the governor-general 
may bo supjtosed to have entertained to offer to 
that feeling as little offence as possible. But one 
of tho preliminary* articles was so shamelessly and 
scandalously evaded, that no consideration of expe¬ 
diency ought to Imve been permitted to restrain the 
British government from expressing its indignation, 
and, if necessary, compelling by force the due cxecu- 

* Sketch of the Political History of India, ed. 1811. pages 
133,134, 
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tion of tlie provision thus atrociously violated. It chap, xiy. 
was provided that all prisoners from the time of 
Hyder Ali should he set at liberty. Tippoo had 
carried off a great number of prisoners from Coro¬ 
mandel, whom he had detained in violation of the 
treaty of 1784, and who, notwithstanding the con¬ 
clusion of the subsequent treaty, were unable to re¬ 
gain their liberty except by stealth. These persons 
fled in considerable numbers, and were received by 
the English, but in a manner w’hich seemed as though 
they Mere ashamed of performing this duty ;* and 
no means were adopted to ascertain how many of 
these unhappy persons still remained within the ty¬ 
rant’s power. Some inquiry was made respecting the 
otflcers and soldiers taken during the war, but with 
regard even to them the English authorities appear 
to have been satisfied with whatever explanation it 
pleased the vakeels of Tippoo to give, although there 
was strong ground for suspecting that in several in¬ 
stances the missing parties had fallen victims to the 

* "'fhe shameless infraction of the treaty of 1784, with regard 
to the inhabitants of Coromandel, bad been daily and constantly 
evinced during tlic whole |>criod subsequent to the 6th of February. 

In conscqucDcc of confidential communication from these unhappy 
captives, Colonel Stuart bad latterly appointed the southern re¬ 
doubt for their resort by night; and it was an interesting spec¬ 
tacle at the dawn of every morning to see its whole circumference 
surrounded with men, women, and children, with their cattle and 
effects, who were passed over to the island before broad daylight, 
and forwarded by Lord Cornwallis's orders by the first escort, and 
with such aid as they required; and, notwithstanding the mor¬ 
tality which had thinned their numbers, many thousands were in 
this manner restored to their native homcs.”~-Wilk8’s Historical 
Sketches, vol. iii. pp. 249, 250, 
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CHAP. XIV. Sultan’s vengeance. Some of the followers of the 
English camp who had been made prisoners returned 
after a time, each mutilated of a hand. These un¬ 
fortunate men were shewn to the vakeels, who said, 
that they had been caught plundering, and that the 
barbarous punishment inflicted on them was Avithout 
the Sultan’s knowledge. The ignorance of the Sul¬ 
tan was indeed always pleaded to exonerate him 
from responsibility for the cruelties exercised under 
his authority. He, it was said, did not sanction 
them, and could not imiuire into all the details of 
his government.* With such ready apologies n.s 
these the governor-general was content. 

If, however, Lord Cornwallis failed in some points 
in which the national honour was materially con¬ 
cerned, he manifested great personal disinterested¬ 
ness, by relinquishing for the benefit of the army 
his share of booty. The example was followed by 
General Medows; who, though he had proved him¬ 
self unfit for the exercise of an independent com¬ 
mand of importance, appears to have merited the 
character of a brave soldier and a generous man.f 

* ^^njo^ Dirom'e Narrative, pages 235, 236. 

t I'liat he was from professional jealousy, and little influ¬ 
enced by cither ambition or avarice, is proved by the terms in 
which he spoke of Lord Cornwallis, whose presence superseded 
him in the chief command, and by the fact of his haring declined 
to succeed that nobleman on his retiring from the government of 
Bengal. Tlie following passage from his letter to the Court of 
Directors, on receiving this honourable offer, may attest his 
frankness, gallantry, candour, and moderation. "Though the 
elements, more faithful allies to 'Hppoo than either the Nizam's 
troops or the Mohrattas to us, have obliged us to defer the siege 
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As soon as tlie arrangements between the belli- chap. xiv. 
gcrents could be regarded as finally concluded, Lord 
Cornwallis became anxious to remove his army with 
all practicable speed from the pestilential spot which 
was ra])idly consuming its strength. The governor- 
general arrived at Madras late in May, and in Ben¬ 
gal in July following. After his departure from a.d. i; 92 . 
Scringapatam, Tippoo assembled the chiefs of his 
army and the heads of departments, and informed 
them, that the contribution of three crores and 
thirty lacs, by which he had purchased the absence 
of the invaders, must be provided for at the joint cost 
of himself, the army, and the people at large.* His 

of Seriogapatam, I adU flatter myaelf it is only postponed^ and 
not put off farther than from June to January; wben» if he does 
not make a peace» which I take to be so much the interest of all 
parties, the loss of his capital, I hope and expect, will be soon 
followed by the loss of his lungdom. Lord Cornwallis, who sees 
every thing, who does eveiy tiling, and who is every thing, will, 

I hope, have the peace in such forwardness by January, as to 
enable me to go home with propriety, while be stays another year 
to complete the great and arduous undertaking he so happily be¬ 
gan, has so nobly continued, and I have no doubt will so perfectly 
conclude, to his own honour and your satisfaction. But should 
things take another turn, and there should not he peace, though 
I beg leave to decline going to Bengal after January 1792,1 will 
never quit this country till I have commanded the storming-party 
at Scringapatam, or until the war is over. 'When, after the 
handsome and independent fortune I shall have mode in your 
service (I should guess about forty thousand pounds, but I will 
tell you the uttermost farthing the moment I know it), entirely 
by proper saving from your liberal appointments, if you shall 
think ^ the labourer worthy of his hire/ I shall be most amply 
compensated/* 

* Colonel Wilks*8 Sketches, vol. iii. page 255, 
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CHAP. XIV. own share was, in the exercise of his royal grace 
and bcnignitv, fixed at one crore and ten lacs—one- 
third of the entire amount. Sixty lacs were to be 
furnished by the anny, as a nuzerana or gift—a 
donation bestowed as freely and with the same de¬ 
gree of good-will as was fonuerly in England the 
“ benevolence,” so called, in aid of the sovereign’s 
necessities. The remaining one crore and sixty lacs 
were to be provided by the civil officers and the inha¬ 
bitants generally. The mode of distributing this last 
share of the burden was left to the heads of the 
civil departments, who prudently endeavoured to 
relieve themselves as far as possible from its pres¬ 
sure. The accounts, however, were made up with 
ail the strictness which was due to public decorum, 
and to the characters of the responsible parties who 
exercised control over them. Each civil officer was 
debited with the sum which in fairness he might bo 
called upon to pay, and a corresponding entry of the 
discharge of the claim was made with due precision. 
Had the Sultan condescended to examine those 
records, he must have been delighted, not only by 
the accuracy with which they were made up, but 
by the severe exactness maintained by those who 
l^rejiared them, in regard to their own contributions. 
But the books were false witnesses, and those by 
whom they were compiled paid nothing. Their 
shares were paid by an extra levy upon the inha¬ 
bitants of each district beyond the amount of the 
nominal assessment. There was one inconvenience 
attending this ingenious operation. Tho great men, 
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with whom it originated, could not conceal the jiro- chap. xiv. 
cess from their ofticial inferiors; the latter were not 
to be persuaded that those above them possessed any 
exclusive claim to the exercise of fraud and extor¬ 
tion—and it followed that, to secure impunity to 
themselves, the higher officers were obliged to con¬ 
nive at conduct similar to their ouii in every person 
engaged in the collection. It is not difficult to 
conceive what was the situation of a country thus 
plundered at the discretion of ever)' revenue officer, 
from the chief wlio stood in the royal presence, to 
the lowest runner who conveyed to the miserable 
inhabitants the unwelcome order to deliver their che¬ 
rished hoards. Under such a system, it is obviously 
impossible to ascertain how much was extorted from 
the sufTering people; but it was generally believed 
that the sum far exceeded the whole amount which, 
according to the allotment made by the Sultan, they 
were called upon to pay. Yet, at the end of several 
years, a balance of sixty lacs still stood on the books 
of the treasury against the country. Torture in its 
most horrible forms was resorted to; but from utter 
destitution even torture could extort nothing; and 
that obstinate determination, which in the East so 
often accompanies and fortifies the love of money, 
not unfrequently defied the infliction. Such are 
the ordinary incidents of native governments; and 
it must be remembered, that of such governments, 
tlmt of Tippoo was by no means the worst. With 
regard to the fulfilment of the pecuniary engage¬ 
ments of that prince with the allies, it will be 
VOL. II. 2 L 
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ciiAr, XIV. Miliicicnt. without (‘iiterin;; into details, to state, 
that at the end of about two real's its jirogrcss per- 
iiiittcd tlie restonition of the two hostage princes 
to their fatlier. Tlicy were accompanied by Cap¬ 
tain Dovetoii; and Tippon, in the exercise of that 
hatreil to the Englisli wlhcli long indulgence had 
rendered almost uncontrollable, hesitated whether 
he should admit tlie British officer to his j>resenco. 
The question was submitted for the ojiinion of his 
councillors. They represented that the Sultan’s 
refusal might excite suspicion, and that the English¬ 
man might be amused with professions of friendship, 
while “ whatever wjis in the heart might remain 
there.” This sago and honest advice the Sultan 
followed. Captain Doveton was received with great 
courtesy, and jicrsonally surrendered his charge to 
the Sultan. Tippoo exhibited no emotion on re¬ 
covering from captivity two jiei-sons who might bo 
sujiposcd so dear to him. His reception of them 
was far less wann and alVectiouate than that which 
they had met from Lord Cornwallis on being placed 
under his care. 

Tlie war with Tippoo was tlic great event of Lord 
Cornwallis’s administration; and nothing of a similar 
nature occurred to deserve notice, except the cap¬ 
ture of the French settlements in the year folloAving 
that which had terminated the disputes Mith Mysore. 
The French revolution had lighted up the flames of 
war throughout Europe, and England had embarked 
in the struggle to chain the demon, whoso avowed 
object was tlie destruction of all existing thrones. 
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institutions, and forms of government. The attcn- chap. xiv. 
tion of the British governments in India was thus 
directed to the reduction of the possessions of 
France in that country, and they fell almost with¬ 
out au effort to maintain them. Lord Cornwallis 
hastened from Bengal to undertake the command 
of an expedition against Pondicheny; but no such 
difficulties or labours a.s were encountered by Sir 
Eyre Cooto fell to the lot of the English when 
again the capital of the French possessions in India 
was summoned to surrender. No protracted siege— 
no formidable array of lines and batteries were re¬ 
quired. Before the arrival of the governor-general 
the place had yielded to a British force under Colo¬ 
nel Braithwaite. This event took place in August, a.d. i793. 
1793. The reduction of the minor French settle¬ 
ments was effected mth equal case and celerity; 
and again, as had happened thirty-two years before, 
not a staff throughout the wide expanse of India 
was surmounted by the French flag; nor did a 
French soldier remain in the countr)', except as the 
servant of some native prince or the prisoner of the 
British government. 

It now remains only to advert to the changes ^ 
effected by Lord Cornwallis in the internal adminis¬ 
tration of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Bengal. It will bo recollected that the dewanny 
or administration of the revenue and financial depart¬ 
ments of the state had been bestowed on the Eost- 
India Company by the Mogul, and that the power 
had been formally assumed, although the condition 

2l2 
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CHAP. XIV. on which it was granted was not implicitly observed. 

From the weakness of the native governments, the 
Nizamut, or remaining powers of the state, passed 
at first covertly, and afterwards ostensibly, into the 
hands of the English, who thus became the sole rulers 
of a ver)’ extensive and eminently ill-governed teiri- 
toiy’. In all native states abuse is the rule, not the 
exception; and Bengal, under its later nabobs, might 
be taken as a tji'pe of the worst ordered. During 
the period of transition, when the old authority was 
rapiilly falling into decay, and gathering round it 
the ordinary concomitants of weakness, contempt, 
and opposition, while that which wa.s supplanting it 
had ns yet neither the physical power nor the moral 
respect which are the growth of time—when no one 
preci.sely knew with whom any particular portion of 
authority resided, nor in what manner the rights and 
duties of government were apjiortioned between the 
tottering, sinking musnud of an indolent, effeminate, 
powerless prince, and the council chamber of the 
stranger merchants whom the course of events had so 
woiulorfully associated with the destinies of Hindos- 
tan—when all was unsettled, indefinable, and preca¬ 
rious, the native policy, which proscribes that each 
man should secure to himself as largo a portion as he 
can of the objects of human desire, without regard to 
the means employed or the personal claims of others, 
received an extraordinary measure of acceleration 
and strength. The state of the country with regard 
to the two great branches of administration, revenue 
and law, was briefly but comprehensively described 
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in two short passages of a letter addressed, during chap. 
an early period of Hastings’s administration, by the 
president and council of Bengal to the Court of 
Directors. With regard to revenue, it was observed 
that “ the Nazims exacted what they could from 
the zemindars and great farmers of the revenue, 
whom they left at liberty to plunder all below, 
reserving to themselves the prerogative of jilunder- 
ing them in their turn when they were supposed to 
have enriched themselves with the spoils of the 
country.” On the morality of this it is unnecessary 
to say a word; the misery engendered by it stands 
not in need of illustration; but the infatuation 
with which avarice sought to gratify its insatiate 
appetite by plundering all within its range, though 
sure that nothing could be retained—that equal 
avarice, armed with greater power, would compel a 
full surrender of the fruits of rapine, might allbrd 
opportunity for instructive remark were there place 
for it. All grades of revenue officers engaged in 
the work of plunder with an avidity which seemed 
to imply a conviction that they were working for 
their own benefit; yet none but the highest were 
able to keep what they gained. Such is the power 
of a passion which appears to defy not more the 
restraints of justice than the dictates of common 
sense—such is a picture of society in an Indian 
state, where the exercise of extortion is universal, 
but the enjoyment of its profits confined to a select 
and powerful few—where the plunderer of to-day is 
the victim of to-morrow—where the minor oppres- 
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CHAi*. XIV. sor plies liis cnft but to enrich his more dif^ifieil 
brethren, anti endures a life of anxiety and ^ilt 
nitintut recompense or alleviation. 

With respect to the adniinistntion of justice, 
the situation of Benjral at the period alluded to 
was not less wretched than with regard to the col¬ 
lection of the revenue. The government reported 
that " the regular course was everywhere suspended; 
but every man exercised it who had the power of 
cornpelling others to submit to his decisions.” What 
it was that, in such a state of society, every man who 
had power dispensed to his neighbours, may readily 
be imagined. It will not be suspected that it was 
eitiier justice or law. The administrator in this 
case, like the revenue otficer, had no object but to 
promote his own interest. “ Decisions,” like otlier 
commodities, were marketable, and, in conformity 
with the custom of trade, were sold to tlie best 
bidder. W'here any exceiitiou occurred, the vohm- 
teer administrator of what was called Justice was 
actuated by personal motives of favour or revenge. 
Ihese enormous abuses Mere tolerated too long; but 
Jit length a movement was made for their su]tpres- 
sioii, and, under the authority of instructions from 
home, Hastings exerted himself vigorously to iutro- 
duce improvement. A board of revenue was esta¬ 
blished at the capital; European collectors, uith 
native assistants, were appointed in the provinces;* 

* Europenn officers, called supen-isors, had, for several years. 

een stationed in the provinces; but their principal employment 

had been to collect information, of which the government was 
greatly in need. 
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and certain members of the council were deputed chap. xiv. 
to make circuits for the purpose of carrying the new 
arrangements into execution. In the judicial de¬ 
partment, two principal courts, called the Sudder De- 
wanuy Adawlut and the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, 
were created, and civil and criminal courts of in¬ 
ferior jurisdiction were established throughout the 
])roviuces. Various changes took place subsequently, 
some of them at a very early period; but these it 
would be impossible even to mention without ex¬ 
tending the notice of these transactions to an incon¬ 
venient length. One of the most important mea¬ 
sures of Hastings’s government was the eflecting a 
revenue settlement for five years. Some excellent 
rules were at the same time propounded—it would 
be too much to say tliat they were enforced. Nuz- 
zars, or free gifts, as they were called, were prohi¬ 
bited, and revenue officers were forbidden to hold 
farms. At the expiration of the five years the 
practice of annual settlement was again resorted to, 
and continued till the time of Lord Cornwallis. 

That nobleman, soon after undertaking the office 
of governor-general, was furnished with copious in¬ 
structions from the Court of Directors on the inter¬ 
nal management of the country committed to his 
care. These instructions were marked by a decided 
leaning towards the class of functionaries called 
yx'inindars, the precise nature of whoso connection 
with the land and the people has afforded subject 
for much disimte. The court censured the employ¬ 
ment of farmers and persons having no jjermanent 
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CHAP. XIV. interest in the land in place of tlie zemindars; ad¬ 
verted to great defalcations whicli had taken place; 
and expressed their opinion that the most prac¬ 
ticable method of avoiding sucli occurrences in fu¬ 
ture would he, to introduce a permanent settlement 
of the revenue on reasonable principles, such settle¬ 
ments to be made, in all practicable instances, with 
the zemindar; and in cases where he might be in¬ 
capable of the tnist, witli a relation or agent of the 
zeinimlar, in preference to a farmer. But though 
it was jiroposed tliat the assessment should be ulti¬ 
mately fixed in perpetuity, it was determined that 
at first the settlement shoulil be made for a term of 
years oidy; and in order that the views of the court 
might be carried into eflect with precision, it was 
recommended that iiujuiry shoulil be made into the 
rights and privileges of the zemindars and other land¬ 
holders under the institutions of the Mogul or Hin¬ 
doo governments, and the services they were bound 
to jierform. The crowning measure of endowing any 
jilan of settlement with perpetuity was reserved to 
the court. Ihese instructions were issued in conse- 
(juence of a clause in an act of parliament passed a 
few yeai's before,* by which the Court of Directors 
wove required to give ordere for redressing the 
wrongs of “ rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, 
and other native landholders.” It is not unworthy 
of remark that the act only prescribes the establish¬ 
ment of permanent rules, for the regulation of tri- 
hutes, rents, and services; but by the mode in which 

* 24 Geo. 3, cap. 25. 
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the requisition was carried out in Bengal, the actual chap. 
amount of tribute or rent assessed upon the land 
was permanently and unalterably fixed. Tliis was 
obviously more than the act demanded.* 

* The section of the act referred to runs thus* And whereas 
compl^ts hare prevailed that divers rajahs, zemindars, polygars, 
talookdars, and other native landholders within the British terri¬ 
tories in India, have been unjustly deprived of, or compelled to 
abandon or relinquish, their respective lands, jurisdictions, rights, 
and privileges, or that the tributes, rents, or services, required to 
be by them paid or performed, for their respective possessions, to 
the said United Company, arc become 'grievous and oppressive; 
and whereas the principles of justice^ and the honour of this 
country, require that such complaints should be forthwith in¬ 
quired into and fully investigated, and, if founded in truth, effec¬ 
tually redressed: be it therefore enacted, that the Court of Direc¬ 
tors of the said United Company shall, and they arc hereby ac¬ 
cordingly required forthwith to take t)ie said matters into their 
serious consideration, and to adopt, take, and pursue, such me¬ 
thods for inquiring into the causes, foundation, and truth, of the 
said complaints, and for obtaining a full and perfect knowledge 
of the same, and of all circumstances relating thereto, as the said 
Court of Directors shall think best adapted for that purpose, and 
thereupon, according to the circumstances of the respective cases 
of tlie said rajahs, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and other 
native landholders, to give orders and instructions to the several 
governments and presidencies in India, for cITcctually redressing, 
in such manner as shall be consistent with justice and the laws 
and customs of the country, all injuries and wrongs which the 
said rajahs, zemmdars, polygars, talookdars, and other native 
landholders, may have sustained 

said, and for settling and establishing, upon prindples of modera¬ 
tion and justice, according to the laws and constitution of India, 
the permanent rules by which their respective tributes, rents, and 
services, shall be in future rendered and paid to the said United 
Company, by the said rajolis, zemindars, polygars, talookdars, and 
other native landholders.” 'fhe language of this section of the 
act indicates a striking want of acquaintance with the state of 
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CHAP. XIV. If t!ie homo government construed somcwliat 
liberally the intentions of the legislature, their 
governor-general Ava.s not slow in imitating their 
examidc in his method of dealing with his instnic- 
tions. A settlement for ten years was made, jire- 
paratory to the irrevocable step wliicli Avas to de¬ 
prive the government for ever of any future claim 
upon the land. In the meantime some inquiry was 
instituted, in obedience to the commands of the 
court, into the rights and duties of the zemindars; 
but a veiy slight examination was sufticient to satisfy 
the governor-general. At tlie thresliold of tlie in¬ 
quiry lay the (|uestion-~to whom did the j>roperty 
«it the soil belong? On this |u>int dilVerent opinions 
have ever been maintained, and all of them with 
some degree of plausibility. ]\v some it has been 
belli lliat in India the land has alwavs l)oen resrarded 
as the property of the sovereign; by others, that in 
most jiarts ot the country the pei-sons called zemin¬ 
dars are the rightful proprietoi-s; while by a third 
party it has been contended, that the great majority 
of cultivators have a permanent interest in the soil, 
and that the zemindar was only the oflicer through 
whom in many cases the claims of government were 
settled, riicsc theoretical diifcrences of opinion 
iiave given rise to others of a practical character, 

lii'lia. iiie rules by which the claims of the Company u[)on 

the land were to be regulated arc directed to be framed not only 

with regard to moderation and justice, but with resi)cct to tlie 

laws and constitution of liulin. What law of India was referred 

to ? \\ hat meaning could be attaclicd to the words " constitu¬ 
tion of India 
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as to the parties to be recognized by government 
in levying its claims upon the land—whether a 
settlement should be effected with a person called a 
zemindar, who is responsible for the whole assess¬ 
ment upon a given district, generally of considerable 
extent; with an association of persons occupying 
lands within a particular locality, termed a village, 
the inhabitants of which are connected by peculiar 
institutions; or with the individual cultivators, 
known in the language of the country by the name 
of ryots. These three modes of settlement are re¬ 
spectively described as the zemindary, the village, 
and the ryotwar systems; and the presumed advan¬ 
tages of each have been maintained with great zeal. 
But no difference on this point embarrassed the 
government of Lord Cornwallis. All the influential 
servants of the presidency appear to have agreed 
with the governor-general in the preference ex¬ 
pressed by the home authorities for the zemindary 
system of settlement. On the right in tiie soil, the 
same unanimity did not prevail; but tlie governor- 
general cut short all inquiry by determining, cer¬ 
tainly with great precipitancy, to recognize the right 
as residing exclusively in the zemindars. He not only 
affirmed his belief that it actually belonged to them, 
but declared that if it did not, it would be necessary 
to confer it upon them, or upon some other pereons; 
as nothing, in his judgment, would be more perni¬ 
cious than to regard the right as appertaining to 
the state. Lord Cornwallis either entircly over¬ 
looked, or chose to appear ignorant of, the possibility 
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CHAP. XIV. of other rights existing in connection with the land 
besides tliosc of the government and the zemindar. 
Mr. Shore,* an able civil servant, recommended 
caution and fhrther inquir}’; but the governor- 
geiieral seemed to think that his duty was not to 
inquire, but to act. The sanction of the home 
authorities for declaring periietual the decennial set¬ 
tlement which had recently been made was asked 
A.D. 1703. and obtained; and on the 22nd of March, 1793, 
the assessments made under that settlement were 
authoritatively ])roclaiined to be fixed for ever. 

In India the great source of goveniment revenue 
is, and ever has been, the land. If the state pos¬ 
sess an exclusive property in the soil, it may obvi¬ 
ously demand all that a landlord may claim under 
other circumstances, provided a necessity for levy¬ 
ing so much exists. A landlord may justifiably take 
as rent the full annual value of an estate, after 
deducting the expenses of cultivation and the ordi- 
iiar}' profit upon his tenant’s capital; the state, how¬ 
ever, having no demand for money except for the 
public service, ought to take no more than may be 
necessary for this purpose; but, if necessary, it may 
{if the only party having a right in the land) take a 
landlord’s share. There is nothing extravagant in 
regarding the state as the original proprietor of the 
soil—in some countries all the land is avowedly 
held under the crouTi—but it is certain that in 
India there are numerous rights connected with 
tlic land, of very ancient standing, and deserving of 

• Afterwards Lord Tcignmouth. 
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all respect. These rights, however, do not inter- chap, xiv, 
fere with the right of the state, wliatever it may 
be; and the latter must from necessity remain 
indefinite. A portion of the produce of the land, 
or a money payment of a certain amount in place 
of it, is assigned to defray the charges of the state. 

Supposing it to be insufficient, what is to be done? 

Is the country to be overrun by a foreign enemy, 
or subjected to any other calamity, because the 
ordinary funds of the state are exhausted, and no 
power exists of levjing more? Such a position is 
an absurdity. The necessity of the state must be 
paramount to every other consideration. Its right is 
illimitable—it rides over all other rights. For the le¬ 
gislature of a country to set bounds to its own power 
of levying taxes, however great may be the necessity 
for them, would be to decree that on the occurrence 
of any extraordinaiy’ circumstances of difficulty or 
danger the state should be dissolved. Various pro¬ 
portions of the produce of the land have been referred 
to as the share of the sovereign under the Mahometan 
and Hindoo laws; but no one can suppose that the 
conduct of princes of either creed was ever governed 
by these rules. There can be no doubt that they took 
what they chose, and in the majority of instances all 
that they could obtain. The English government 
was probably the first that ever practically imposed a 
limit on its demands, and undoubtedly the only one 
that ever declared that such limit should under no 
circumstances be exceeded. Whatever opinion may 
be entertained on the propriety of such a limitation, 
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CHAP. XIV. it is certain that tlic permanent settlement of Lnni 
Cornwallis was concluded under the influence of an 
extraordinar)' decree of ignorance. Little was knoAni 
of the tenure by which the lands were held; little of 
the various rights connected with them; little of 
their value or their capability of improvement. The 
efil'cts were in many cases such as might have rea¬ 
sonably been expected, though widely ditferent from 
those which Lord Cornwallis contemplated. 

The provinces permanently settled have undoubt¬ 
edly prosjiered : being among the richest and most 
fertile portions of the British dominions in India, 
it must be a perverse system of government indeed 
which could materially check their prosperity; 
but a vast mass of inconvenience and suflerinjr 
is directly traceable to the haste with which 
the Important measure of a jiermanent settlement 
was carried out. The riglits of hereditary cultiva¬ 
tors were sacrificed. From the default of the 
zemindars, from their incompetence, and from other 
causes, the office often became vested in the hands 
of persons whose character or ])osilion in society 
commanded no respect, and Avho used it only as an 
instrument of extortion. Lawsuits in consequence 
of these circumstances abounded, and the privations 
and penalties which follow in the train of litiga¬ 
tion were frightftilly multiplied.* 

* The c\’ils arising out of the permanent settlement have been 
noticed by several able and wcU-informed writers. The late 
Marquis of Hastings, in an clabomte minute recorded by him as 
governor •general, and which will be found in the Revenue Ap* 
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Changes affecting minor branches of the revenue chap. xiv. 
were made by Lord Cornwallis, but the land so far 

pendix to the Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 

1832, says :—" Among the questions connected with the opera¬ 
tion of our system of revenue on the body of the people, Uicrc is 
a point which has been so strongly and so frequently forced upon 
me that I cannot refrain from laying my sentiments upon tlic 
subject before your honourable board. The situation of the vil¬ 
lage proprietors in large estates, in farms and jagbiies, is such as 
to call loudly for the support of some legislative provision, 'nds 
is a question which has not merely reference to the upper pro¬ 
vinces ; for within the circle of the perpetual settlement, the 
situation of this unfortunate class is yet more desperate: and 
though tlieir cries for redress may have been stifled in many 
districts by their pcrceivmg that unifonn indisposition to attempt 
relieving them, which results from the diflSculty of the operation, 
their sufferings have not, on that account, been less acute.” 

After adverting to numerous instances, his lordship proceeds— 

“ The cause of tliis is to be traced to the incorrectness of the 
prindplc assumed at the time of the peqwtual settlement, when 
those with whom government entered into engagements were de¬ 
clared the sole proprietors of the soil. The under proprietors were 
considered to have no rights except such as might be conferred 
\ijpottah Pease], and there was no security for Uicir obtaining 
these on reasonable terms, except an obviously empty injunction 
on tlic zemindar amicably to adjust and consolidate the amount 
of his claims. It is well known (and even if it were questionable, 
the practice of the provinces which have more lately fallen under 
our dominion would set the doubt at rest), that the cultivating 
zemindars [proprietary ryots] were, by a custom more ancient 
than all law, entitled to a certain share of the produce of their 
lands ; and that the rest, whether collected by pergunnah zemin¬ 
dars or by the officers of government, was collected as the huk 
[tax or fee] of the circar. This indefeasible right of the cultivating 
proprietors to a fixed share was annihilated by our directing that 
pottahs should be executed for a money payment, in which all the 
cl^ of the zemindars should be consolidated. The under pro¬ 
prietor was thus left to the mercy of the zemindar, to whose demands 
there were no prescribed limits. The zemindar offered a pottah on 
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CHAP. XIV. tran^Jccnds in importance all other sources of income, 
that a jiarticuhir reference to those of inferior value 

his own terms. If the nmlcr jiropriclor refused it he was ejected, 
and the courts su|)jiortcd the ejectment. If tlie under proprietor 
conceived that he could contest at law the procedure, a re^lar suit, 
under all the disadvantages to wliich he is known to be exposed, 
WiLs liis only resource; but when, after years of anxiety and of 
expense, the case was at last brought to a hcarin?. he lost his 
action, because it w.i8 proved that the pottah wa? offered and re¬ 
fused, and tlierc was no criterion to which he could refer ns a 
means ofproving that the ntc was exorbitant. The framers of the 
perpetual settlement declared their incompetcncy to fix any crite¬ 
rion for the adjustment of these disputes. The declaration stands 
recorded in our legislative code, and tt) the present day the omis¬ 
sion has not been supplied. The consequence of the omission in 
the first instance was a perpetual litigation between the zemin¬ 
dars and the under proprietors, the former offering pottahs on 
their own terms, the latter not having forgotten that they pos- 
scssoil rights independent of all pottahs, .and refusing demands 
they conceived unconseiunahic. When, at la.<t. the revenue of 
goveniment was affected by the confusion which ensued, without 
inquiring into the root of the evil, the legislature contented itself 
with arming those who were under engagements with the govern¬ 
ment with additional powers, so as to enable them to realize their 
dcmand.s in the first instance whether right or wrong; a proce¬ 
dure which unavoidably led to extreme and grievous oppression. 
* * • • • It has been urged, however, that 

thougli the rights of the former cultivating proprietors have been 
suffered by tlic regulations to pass away .vui silentio, still as the 
zemindar and his tenants have rccijirocnl wants, their mutual 
necessities must drive them to an amicable adjustment. 'Hic 
ri'cij)rocily is not, however, so clear. 'Hie zemindar certainly 
cannot do witlioul tenants; but he wants them upon his own 
terms, and he knows that if he can gel rid of tlie hereditary pro¬ 
prietors who claim a right to terms independent of what lie may 
vouchsafe to give, he will obtain the means of substituting men of 
his own; and such is the redundancy of tlie culti\iiting class, 
that there will never lie a difficulty of procuring ryots to engage 
on terms only just sufficient to ensure bare maintenance to the 
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may be spared. Some notice, however, is de- chap. xiv. 
manded of the new machinery created for dis- 

eng;ager. If it were the intcntioa of our regulatiotis to deprive 
every close but the Uf^ proprietors who cnga:;ed with govern* 
ment of any share in the profits of the land, tliat effect has been 
fully accomplished in Bengal. No compensiitlon can now ))c 
made for tlie injustice done to those who used to enjoy a share of 
these profits under the law of the empire, and under institutions 
anterior to all record, for the transfer of their properly to the 
rajahs/' 

Colonel Galloway, WTiting upon this subject, says; " I have 
already given Lord Comw^allis credit for his benevolent intentions, 
yet it must be admitted there appears throughout the whole of 
his lordship's measures a precipitancy and a want of regard for 
ancient rights not cosy to be accounted for. lliis is evident in 
most of his minutes. 1 select the following paragraph from that 
of the I6th of September, 1789. ' Although, howe^*er. I am 
not only of opinion that the zemindars have the best right, but 
from being persuaded tliat nothing could be so ruinous to the 
public interest as that the land should be retained as the 
proiKrty of government [never dreaming of the claim of tlie 
people], I am also convinced that, failing the claim of right of 
the zemindars, it would be necessary for the public good to grant 
a right of property in the soil to them, or to persons of other de* 

Bcription. 1 think it unnecessary to enter into any discussion of 
the grounds upon which tlieir right appears to be founded/ An 
avowal sucli os this was evidently be)'ond the power of the go* 
vcmor-gcneral It was evidently contrary to the law enacted by 
tlie Pariiament of England. He was not to gr<uU rights, but to 
confirm them, and to protect the people in their rights existing. 

It can therefore only be interpreted as a proof that his lordslJp 
did not intend that his benevolence should be restnuned. The 
measures adopted at that period have more the appearance of 
those of a good and well-meaning person, accidentally placed at 
the head of a new nation, passing his first acts of legislation, 
than of one charged with the government of a people the very 
slaves of method, of rule, of habit, and of their Institutions; whose 
very foibles, even absurdities, deserved consideration, because to 
them they are neither foibles nor absurdities, but matters of 
VOL. ir. 2 M 
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CHAP. XIV. jienshi" civil and criminal justice. One of the 

most decided changes was the severance of judicial 

• 

ini|>ortAnce. How tlicu it so ha{)]>cncd tbnt tlieir most sacred, most 
valuable rights sliould have been thus held as nothing, is indeed 
difficult to conceive. It was a blamcable neglect of the interests 
of the people. Tlic very tirst point to be inquired into was the 
claim to the soil, the right of property in which was to be con¬ 
firmed, not granted. Mr. Grant argued in favour of the right of 
government; Mr. Shore, that of the zemindar; Lord Cornwallis 
despises all right, and fairly avows' that he thinks it unnecessary 
to cuter into the discussion of the right to the soil.' But the 
very first resolution of government framed by his lordship bound 
him to make this inquiry-: for it says,' resolved, that a new set¬ 
tlement be made uilh the actual proprietors of the soil,’ &c. 
Now the Act of Parliament of 1784 completely recognizes the 
right of possession by the people according to tlic law of India, 
and that tlieir tribute and rents should be fixed agreeably to that 
hiw. Before this final limitation of tlie revenue was made, how¬ 
ever, it might well be supposed that those who did thus most rashly 
act, had by the most painful examination, research, and invest!- 
gntion, discovered data sufficient to enable them to make a fair 
settlement for a limited time. No such thing! Mr. Shore in¬ 
deed urges this in the strongest terms. He says in his minute 
of June, 1789,' Wc require first a knowledge of the rents paid by 
tlic ryots compared with tlic produce; 2nd, of the collections of 
the zemindars, and of their payments to government; 3rd, detailed 
accounts of the alienated lands, shewing the quantity, the grantor, 
grantee, dates of grants, the occupant, to see how ftir resump¬ 
tion can take place. All the material part of this information is 
wanting'!!! 'llic information they possessed was not sufficient 
to warrant them in settling the bazaar duties of a village. Our 
knowledge of India was much too limited then, it is so now, to 
furnish data for an act so important. Tlicy knew not the re¬ 
sources of the country. They even discarded the documents that 
were pressed upon them by the head record-keeper, at the time, Mr. 
Grant, who had token great pains to exhibit the sources and the 
amount of revenue levied by our prcdcccssory governments of the 
lirovinccs. They did not even know to whom the lands or pro¬ 
perty belonged.”—Obsen-ations on the Law, and Constitution, 
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mithority from tliat connected with the rcvemie. chap. .\iv. 
The j)ower heretofore exercised by zemindars was 


and pi cscnl Govemment of India, by Lieutenant Colonel Galloway 
2nd edit. 1832. pages 173 to 177. 

Sir Edward Colebrook (an advocate for a permanent settlement), 
m a minute recorded on the Rengal Consultitions. in July. 1S20. 
says: "The errors of the permanent settlement in Bengal were two- 
fold: first, in the sacrifice of what may be denominated the yeo- 
^mry. by merging aU village rights, whether of property or of oc- 
cupancy. m tlie aU-dcvouriiig recognition of the zemindar’s permn- 
nent property m the soil; and secontlly. in tlie sacrifice of the 
peasantry by one sweeping enactment, winch left the zemindar 
to make his settlement with them on such terms as he might 
choose to require. Government indeed reserved to itself the 
power of legislating in favour of the tenants, but no such regula- 
tion has ever tikcn place; on the contrary, every subsequent 
enactment has been founded on the declared object of strengthen- 
ing the zemindar’s hands." 


Sir Charles Metcalf, in a minute. 7th November, 1830. makes 
the following remarks:-" The Bengal ,*ermanent setUement 
was, in fact, the transfer of the landowners from the power of the 
gOTcmmeiit to the power of perpetual farmers, who, having no 

\ I ^ ^ \ k. J rifflit they may have 

Jmd. if they had any, hare been practically eimble<l by that settle- 

ment, against its professed design, to destroy or impair the rights 
of ail landowners and landholders included %vitliin the large dis- 
tricts consigned to those farmers raspcctively.” 

llie ability and information possessed by those from whom the 
above opinions are quoted command for them respectful attention; 
but such opinions have not been restricted to individuals—they 
have been held and cx]>res5ed by the two authorities to whom 
the legiilaturc has committed the administration of the govern¬ 
ment of India. In a letter addressed, in 1817, to the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman of the East-India Company, by Mr. Can¬ 
ning, then President of the Board of Commissioners, the following 
four results are stated os points upon which an agreement had 
•««n estabbshed between the court and Uie board, after long 
correspondence and discussion:—■■ lat. That the system of 1793 , 
though originating b the most cnbgbtcncd views and tlie most 
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CHAP. XIV. taken away, and the European collectors were also 
deprived of their judicial character. For the ad- 

bcncToIeat motives, and though hanng produced considerable 
good, has ncvertliclcss been attended in the course of its opra* 
tioQ with no small portion of evil to the people for whose happi* 
ness it was intended. 2nd. 'fhat the same views and motives 
which dictated the original introduction of the prmanent settle* 
ment twenty-five years ago, would not, after the exprience 
which has been had of it, justify the immediate introduction of 
the same system into provinces for which a system of revenue 
administration has yet to be settled. 3rd. ITiat the creation 
of an artificial class of intermediate proprietors bch^•cen the 
government and the cultiwjtors of tlic soil, where a class of 
intermediate proprietors docs not exist in the native institutions 
of the country, would be highly inexpdienu 4th. That no con¬ 
clusive step ought to be taken towards a final settlement of 
the yet unsettled provinces until it shall have been examined, 
and, if pssiblc. ascertained by diligent research and comparison 
of collected testimonies, as well as by accurate survey of the lands 
to be settled, how far the principles of a system which would 
bring the government into immediate contact with the great body 
of tlic people can be practicably and usefully applied to them.” 

Quotations bearing witness to tlie mass of abuse and wrong 
inherent in the prmanent settlement of 1793 might be greatly 
multiplied, but the above may be deemed sufficient to support the 
assertions in the text. The difficulty of ascertoining the various 
rights connected with the land appars to have been the cause 
which deterred Lord Cornwallis from undertaking the task, 
flc felt that it must be a work of time, and his desire to create 
what he believed would be on indepndent landed aristocracy 
was too powerful to brook delay. He preferred the sacrifice of 
right to tlio mortificatioD of suffering a favourite project to sleep. 
The difficulty of ascertaining the rights of parties, the probability 
that they vary in different districts, and the readiness of the prin* 
cipal zemindars to usurp the rights of their inferiors, are pointed 
out in part of tlie examination of Henry St. George Tucker, Eeq., 
before the Committee of the House of Commons, 1882. In an¬ 
swer to a question, whetlier ony detailed inquiry had been made 
in 1793, into the rights and properties of hereditary coltirators? 
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ministration of civil justice the governor-general chap, xiv* 
and members of council were to form one chief 

Mr. Tucker 8aid~” If it be intended to ask whether there was a 
general classification of rights, either under the permanent settle^ 
meat or by the rt^uktions of 1793, I should say that no such 
classification was attempted ; for my belief b, that the peasantry 
were upon a different footing in different provinces, and that 
it would have been extremely difficult to have ascertained 
preebely the rights of all parties, under usage or other* 
wise. With respect to Bengal proper, we have a timid and 
feeble peasantry, and I should very much doubt whether thb 
peasantry ever obtained what may be called rights of pro* 
perty in the land. When wc ascend to the western proviuces, 
beginning with Behar and Benares, we find a different race of 
men, a bolder and more sturdy peasantry, men who may have 
acquired some rights in the land : in point of fact, the malic mo* 
cuddumsand village zemindars of Behar, Benares, and the western 
provinces, have, I believe, rights; and in regard to Benares, 1 
should say tliat those rights arc recognized by the regulations of 
1795. The zemindar of Benares for some time opposed tlie 
recognition of the rights of the village zemindars in that pro¬ 
vince when the permanent settlement was first undertaken by the 
late Mr. Duncan; but he, the rajah, afterwards waived hb ob* 
jection, and the settlement was finally made, with hb concurrence, 
with the village zemindars. In the ceded and conquered pro* 
vinces, where I was employed for a short period, and where I was 
deputed in 1807 for the purpose of forming a permanent settle* 
ment, one of my great difficulties arose from the uncertainty 
which appeared to me to cibt with respect to landed tenures 
in that country. The superior landholder b there designated 
tolookdtir^ and there were at the same time under him village 
zemindars, who appeared to me to have certain rights in the land, 
although tlie revenue was paid generally through the talookdar or 
principal landholder/' So strong was the convicrion of Mr, 

Tucker of the danger of sacrificing both private rights and public 
interests by a hasty and premature settlement to be made once 
and for ever, that although himself a dbdngubhed advocate 
of the principle of a permanent settlement, he, together with 
lib colleague holding the same opinion, felt bound to repre- 
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CHAP. XIV. court, called the Court of SuddcrDcAvnnnv Adawlut, 
Avliich was to hear appeals and control the exercise 

sent to the povcniment that it would not be expedient then to 
carrj- into effect the object wiiich the commissioners had been 
deputed to nccoropli.sli. Tlicsc representations were received 
much in the spirit in which the suggestions of Mr, Shore were 
received by Lord Cornwallis, 'llic government was well disposed 
to rc])cnt the error of that nobleman, after a degree of experience 
which deprived them of all claim to benefit by the only excuse 
which can be olTcrcd for its first commission ; but, happily, they 
were ovemded from home. 

The source of the misconception which prex'ailcd with regard 
to the rights attached to the land was that which has produced 
so much error and so much mischief in other parts of the world 
as well as in India—the confounding words with things, and the 
regarding uniformity of name as indicative of uniformitj’ of cha- 
meter or office. This frequent mistake is noticed in a dispatch 
addressed by the Court of Directors to the government of Bengal, 
2nd Januar)-, lfi->9, in reference to some transactions in the 
western provinces. The court observeIn England there are 
names which carrj’ with them the i<lea of certain definite rights, 
more especially in the land. The terms freeholder, copyholder, 
leaseholder, denote persons to whom an ascertained amount of 
rights belongs; and arc terms which may in general be safely 
taken ns cridciice of such rights. Zemindar, mocuddiiin, mal- 
gurnr, and other names, were found by our servants attached to 
parties in India having rights in the soil; and they nj)plicd to 
them the same sort of construction ns that to which they were 
accustomed in regard to the names in England which do denote 
certain determinate rights in the land. 7*hc consequences were 
ver)’ untin])py. Wherever they found parties l)caring any of tlio 
above-mentioned names, they supposed them to be owners of a 
certain fixed amount of rights; and when they were called upon 
to make an award, they too frequently made it in conformity with 
this anticipation: that is.tlicy assumed those same names, zemindar, 
mocuddum, and so on, as Iveing in themselves conclusive cridenee 
of tlic existence of certain rights, without seeking any further evi¬ 
dence on the subject, or making the proper investigation of the 
case: and in that manner frequently awarded rights to iNirties which 
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of the power of the inferior courts. No appeal chap. xiv. 
could he made to the Court of Suddor Dewannv 

(lid not belong to them, wliile they necessarily by the same act took 
away from others the rights which were truly theirs. Among these 
prepossessions of the English functionaries none seem to have 
more frequently led them into errors tlian tlicir free eonceptious 
with regard to the parties who engage witli goremment for 
the revenue payable from any portion of the land. In England, 
it generally happens that he who holds land immediately of the 
sovereign, and l>ct\Tccn whom and the sovereign there is no in- 
termediate bolder, has tlie full property in the land; and wlierc 
there are other parties who have on inten^t in tlie same land, it is 
an interest held of the first party, and dependant upon lus. The 
collectors and judges under our governments in India seem at 
first to have very generally proceeded upon a similar idea witli 
resi>cet to the party whom they found in the established practice 
of engaging witli government for the assessment of Uie lands, 
whctlier of a village or any greater extent; tliat is, they regarded 
him as proprietor of the lands in tbcir own sense of the word 
proprietor, and the interest of all the other iobabitunts os included 
in his all-comprcheDding interest, and dependant upon it." 

It is, perhaps, the general opinion, that wc ore slow in mtro* 
ducing improvement into our Indian possessions. But the trutli 
is, that in the introduction of what has been called, and was 
meant to be, improvement, wc have often been too precipitate. 

Some obser>*ations of Sirlliomas Munro, in a minute recorded 
on the consultations of the government of Madras, SlstDcamber, 

1824, arc on this subject entirely in point. He says—*' Wc arc 
now masters of a very extensive empire, and wc should endeavour 
to secure and improve it by a good internal administration. Our 
experience is too short to judge what rules ore best calculated for 
this purjiose. It is only within the lost Uiirty years that we have 
here begun to acquire any practical knowledge; a longer period 
roust probably elapse before we con ascertain what is best. Such 
a period is as nothing in the existence of a people; but wc act ns 
if tliis were os limited as tlic life of an individual. We proceed, 
in a country of which wo know little or notliing, as if wc knew 
every thing, and as if every tiling must be done now and notliing 
could be done hcrcaftcT. We feci our ignorance of Indian re¬ 
venue, and the difTiculties arising from i(; and instead of seeking 
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CHAP. XIV. Adawlut unless the sum in dispute amounted to 
one thousand rupees. The courts immediately under 

to rcmetl)- it by nequiring more knowledge, we endearour to get 
rid of the difficulty by precipitately making permanent eettle- 
ments, which relieve us from the troublesome task of minute or 
accurate investigation, and which are better adapted to perpetuate 
our ignomnee than to protect the people. We must not he led 
away by fanciful tlieories founded on European models, which will 
intwitably end in disappointment. We must not too hastily de¬ 
clare any rights permanent, lest we give to one class what belongs 
to another. Wc must proceed patiently; and as our knowledge 
of the manners and customs of the people and the nature and 
resources of the country increases, frame gradually from the exist¬ 
ing institutions such a system as may advance the prosperity of 
tlic country and be satisfactory to tlic people. The knowledge 
most nccessarj- for this end is tliat of the landed property and its 
assessment; for tl>c land is not only the great source of the public 
revenue, but on its fair and moderate assessment depend the com¬ 
fort and happiness of tlic people, *♦♦♦•* 
Our great error in this country, during a long course of years, 
has been too much precipitation in attempting to better the con¬ 
dition of the people, with hardly any knowledge of the means by , 
which it was to be accomplished, and indeed without seeming to 
think that any other than good intentions were necessary. It is 
a dangerous system of government, in a country of which our 
knowledge is very imperfect, to be constantly urged by tiio desire 
of settling every thing permanently; to do every thing in a hurry, 
and in consequence UTong; and. in our zeal for permanency, to 
put the remedy out of our reach. ITic ruling vice of our govern¬ 
ment is innovation; and its innovation has been so little guided 
by a knowledge of the people, that though made after what >vas 
thought by us to be mature discussion, must apjjcar to them 
ns little better than the result of mere caprice. We have, 
m our onxict)' to make every' thing os English ns possible, in a 
country which resembles England in nothing, attempted to create 
at once throughout extensive provinces a kind of landed property 
^vhich has never existed in tlicm; and in the pursuit of this ob¬ 
ject wo have relinquished the rights which the sovereign always 
possessed in the soil; and wc have in many cases deprived the 
real owners, tlie occupant ryots, of their proprietary rights, and 
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this were calletl provincial courts. Like that above chap. xiv. 
them, tliey were courts of revision and aj)peal >Yith re¬ 
lation to the courts below; but tliey were also, to a 
certain extent, courts of primary jurisdiction. In each 
of these courts were to be three judges, chosen from 
among the covenanted servants of the Company. 

They were empowered to try, in the first instance, 
such suits as should be transmitted to them for the 
j)ur])osc by government or the Court of Sudder 
Dcwanny Adawlut, and to order their decision in 
such cases to be executed by the judges of thczillah 
or city courts; to receive original suits or complaints 
which any judge of the zillali or city courts had 
refused or neglected to entertain or jiroceed witli, 
and to cause such judge to hear and detenniue such 
case; to receive petitions resjiecting matters de¬ 
pending in the courts below, and give directions 
therein to the judges in such courts; to receive any 
charges which might be preferred against the zillah 
or city judges for corruption, and forward them to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, as well as to 
report to that court on any negligence or miscon¬ 
duct of such judges. They were also to hear appeals 
from the zUlali courts if preferred within three 
months from the passing of the decree ajipealed 
against,^or after that period, for sufficient reason. 

Whenever it should appear to a provincial court 

bcAtowcd them on zemmdars and other imaginary landlords. 

Changes like these can never effect a permanent settlement in 
any country: tficy arc rather calculated to unsettle whatever was 
before deemed permanent." 
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CHAP. xrv. that a suit had not been sufficiently investigated 
in the zillah court, they niiglit eitlier take such 
further evidence as they might deem necessary, and 
give judgment thereon, or remit tlie suit back to 
the zillah court ^^•ith instmetions. The decisions 
of the jirovincia! courts were to be final for sums 
not exceeding one tliousand rupees. 

The next class of judicial establishments consisted 

of the zillah (or district) and city civil courts. Over 

each of tliese a European judge j)resided. Ho was 

assisted by a register, also a European covenanted 

servant, and in some cases by an assistant similarly 

qualified. As all (juestions relating to succession, 

inlieritance, marriage, caste, and all usages and in- 

stitutions of the like character, were to be decided bv 

* 

tlieMaliometan law with respect to Mahometans, and 
by the Hindoo law with regard to Hindoos, each court 
was jirovided with a native officer of each persua¬ 
sion, i>resumod to be well versed in the principles of 
law as expounded in their respective creeds; these 
jiersons acting ns assessors to the judge, wlio re¬ 
ceived tlieir written ojiinions, and regulated his 
judgment accordingly. The pleadings were directed 
to be in writing, and to consist of, first, a idaiiit: se¬ 
condly, an answer; thirdly, a reply; and fourthly, 
a rejoinder. If any thing material to the suit 
had been omitted, either in the jdaiiit or answer, 
one supplemental pleading of each kind, but no 
more, was to be admitted. The pleadings might be 
written, at tlie option of the parties, either in Per¬ 
sian, Bengalee, or Ilindoostanee. The jileadiugs 
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heinff completed, the courts were to proceed to hear 
evidence, either vmtten or oral, and the latter was 
to be reduced to writino; in one of the lanniaires 
previously mentioned. The decree followed, and 
this it was provided should contain the name of 
ever)’ witness examined, the title of every paper 
read, and a statement of the amount or value of the 
jiroperty in dispute. These courts were empowered 
to take co^izance of all suits and complaints re¬ 
specting the succession or right to real or jiersonal 
property, land, rents, revenues, debts, accounts, con¬ 
tracts, marriage, caste, claims to damages for in¬ 
juries, and generally all suits of a civil nature, if the 
jiroperty sought to be recovered, or the defendant 
ngain-st whom the suit was brought, were actually 
within the limits of the court’s jurisdiction. Those 
limits were the same with the boundaries of the zilhih 
or city in which the courts might be est.ablished. 
The power of these courts extended to all persons 
not British subjects, in the sease in which tho.se 
words were then legally applied. Euroj)ean subjects 
of the King of Great Britain Avere consequently ex¬ 
empted ; but it was provided that none excepting 
officers of the King’s or the Company’s army, or civil 
servants of the Company, should reside within tiio 
jurisdiction of any zillah or city court, at a greater 
distance than ten miles from Calcutta, without exe¬ 
cuting a bond rendering themselves amenable to the 
court for sums not exceeding five hundred nipees. 
Eurojiean officers of the government, as well us native 
officers, were also declared amenable to the courts 
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CHAP. XIV. for acts done in their official capacity in breach of 
the regulations or laws enacted by the local govern¬ 
ment. Those regidations formed the code by which 
the decisions of the courts were to be guided, save in 
cases where the native law was permitted to operate. 
Where no specific rule might exist for their guid¬ 
ance, the judges were directed to act according to 
equity, justice, and good conscience. An appeal lay 
to the provincial courts in all suits without excep¬ 
tion. 

To relieve the zillah and city courts from part of 
the business supposed, from the inferior value of tho 
matter in dispute, to be of inferior importance, the 
registers of those courts were empowered to hear 
ami decide causes in which tho amount or value of 
the thing at issue did not exceed two hundred ru- 
^ j)ees, liberty of appeal to tho court to which tho 
register was attached being in all cases reserved.* 
Still further to relieve tho zillah and city courts, 
as well as in the expectation, which in other countries 
has been so often held out and so seldom realized, 
of bringing substantial justice to every man’s door, 
inferior judicatures were constituted, called courts of 
native commissioners. These commissioners were 
to exercise their functions in throe diffierent cha¬ 
racters : as aumeens, or referees; as salis, or arbitra¬ 
tors ; and as inoonsilTs, or judges exercising original 
jurisdiction. Their authority was restricted to suits 

* It will be recollected tlmt the constitution and powers of the 
courts ore described ns they were established by Lord Cornwallis, 
llicy were soon subjected to modification. 
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in which the value of the tiling in litigation did not chap. xiv. 
exceed fifty rupees. They were to be nominated 
hy the judges of the zillah and city courts, and 
to be approved by the Court of Sudder Dewanny 
Adawlut. To the latter court alone wa-s given the 
power of removing them. The native commissioners 
were to he sworn to the administration of their 
duties, and to be liable to prosecution for corrup¬ 
tion, or for oppressive and unwarranted acts of au¬ 
thority—an important provision in a country where 
judgment had been so long bought and sold. In 
their character of referees, the native commissioners 
were to try such causes as might be remitted to 
them by the zillah courts, proceeding in the man¬ 
ner prescribed for the conduct of suits in those 
courts. As arbitrators, they might decide disputes 
not brought before the court, provided the parties 
executed bonds, engaging to abide by the decision 
of the commissioners, and to make the award a 
decree of court. In no case were these commis¬ 
sioners to have the power of enforcing their o^vn 
decrees. Monthly reports of causes decided, such 
reports being accompanied by all original docu¬ 
ments, were to be made to the zillah court to which 
the cominissioner was immediately subject, and that 
court was to enforce the decision reported, if not 
appealed against >vithin thirty days; the power of 
appeal lieing subject to no other limitation. 

In addition to the establishment of courts of 
various grades, and the distribution of business 
among them, it was attempted to improve the cha- 
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CHAP. XIV. Factor of tlic vakeels or agents wlio might l)c em¬ 
ployed in them. Previously, all that a suitor did 
not perforin in his own person wus committed cither 
to some servant or dependent, or to men who were 
ready to transact any business for any person who 
would employ them, but who were not recognized 
by the courts, nor subject to any regulations. In 
the former case, the suitor was represented, and his 
interests maintained, by persons for the most part 
entirely ignorant of law of any description. In the 
latter, the amount of the advocate’s knowledge 
seldom extended beyond a slight acquaintance with 
the onlinary forms of proceeding, and a familiarity 
with all the arts of chicane. It was proposed, there¬ 
fore, to introduce a better class of vakeels, by ensuring 
the possession of some measure of qualiticatiun for 
the oftice which they undertook, and by subjecting 
them to due control. The appointment of these 
otlicers was vested in the Sudder Dewamiy Adawlut. 
They wore to be selected from the students in the 
Mahometan college at Calcutta and the Hindoo 
college at Benares. If these establishments were 
unable to supply the requisite number, any natives 
of good character and competent ability might be 
appointed. They were to be sworn to the duo 
discharge of their duties, and to bo remunerated 
according to a regulated table of fees. A small 
retaining fee was to be paid on the engagement of 
the vakeel; his subsequent emoluments were de¬ 
ferred till the termination of the suit, when ho was 
to receive a commission on the amount involved, 
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varying from five per cent., upon the smaller suras, chap. xiv. 
to one-half per cent., upon those of larger amount. 

They were liable to suspension by the court in 
which they practised for promoting or encouraging 
litigious suits, for fraud, or for gross misbehaviour of 
any kind. The suspension was to be reported to 
the Court of Sudder Dewanny Adawlut, by whom 
the vakeel might be either deprived of his privilege 
or fined. 

Such were the main provisions for the adminis¬ 
tration of civil justice. In one respect the task of 
legislating for the exercise of criminal judicature w’as 
less embarrassed by difficulty. There was little or 
no conflict of laws, criminal proceedings having been 
almost universally conducted on the principles of the 
law of Mahomet. The Koran was necessarily the 
chief authority; the sayings of the Prophet, stored up 
in the memory of his followers and handed down by 
tradition—perhaps occasionally invented to answer 
existing emergencies—supplied some of the defi- 
ciences of the Koran, which were neither few nor 
unimportant; the opinions and judgments of learned 
Mahometans, cotemporaries with the Prophet, and 
who enjoyed the benefit of personal communication 
with him, formed another resource; and lastly, came 
reports of decided cases by judges of later date, who 
had ventured to exercise their own judgment where 
that of their predecessors afforded no guide. The 
law thus obtained was not of the best description, 
and its administration, it is unnecessary to say, was 
corrupt and venal. Hastings endeavoured to cor- 
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CHAP. XIV. rect some of the evils which existed both in the law 
and the judges, by subjecting both to the control 
of the British government. For eighteen months he 
personally exercised this control, but at the end of 
that period, the numerous demands upon his time 
and attention rendered it impracticable to continue 
the lal)our which he had imposed on himself, and 
the duty of watching and superintending the ad¬ 
ministration of criminal justice once more passed 
into Mahometan hands. Some years afterwards, 
the principal European officers in the revenue and 
civil departments were invested with a portion of 
magisterial authority, but the greater and more im¬ 
portant portion of the duties connected with the 
restraint and punishment of crime was vested in the 
Naib Nazim and his subordinate officers. No furtlier 
alteration was made till Lord Cornwallis submitted 
to his council proposals for amending both the law 
and the courts by which it was administered. The 
alterations proposed in the law were three:—First, 
that the criminality of homicide should bo judged of 
not by the weapon or means used, but by the inten¬ 
tion of the slayer, however discoverable. By this, a 
variety of curious and mischievous distinctions wore 
got rid of. The second projwsal was, that the heirs 
of a murdered person should not be permitted to 
prevent the punishment of the murderer—a privi¬ 
lege which the Mahometan law allowed. The third 
suggested the abolition of the barbarous punishment 
of mutilation, which the light of Mecca also tolerated, 
and the substitution in its place of iinprisonmeut, 
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hard labour, or pecuniary fine. Christian and Euro- ch.^p. xiv. 
j)eau feelings were thus brought to the iniprovcinent 
of the code of Mahomet in various imj)ortant parti¬ 
culars. Tlie proposals of the governor-general were 
adojited and embodied in regulations, which, liow- 
ever, manifested a singular tenderness towards the 
law which they were designed to improve. The 
authority of that law was still recognized—the 
native officer still expounded its decree for tlie in¬ 
formation of tlie European judge; but the latter 
was forbidden, in certain cases, to act upon the 
opinion thus given. If the law of Mahomet pre¬ 
scribed mutilation of person for any oilbnce, the 
officer declared that such was the n ill of the Prophet; 
but the punishment was not inflicted. It was com¬ 
muted for a tenn of imprisonment, vary ing according 
to the degree of severity maintained by the law which 
was thus superseded. The threatened mulct of two 
limbs subjected the convict to double the term of 
imprisonment incurred by him whom the law of 
Mahomet would have deprived but of one. Again, 
in cases where the heir of a murdered person refused 
to prosecute, the native law officer was to be called 
upon to state what would have been the decree of 
the law had the heir been of sterner mind, and then 
the same sentence was to be passed as though the 
right to prosecute had not been waived. Further, 
the rules of evidence, according to the Mahometan 
law, were not altogether such as the British govern¬ 
ment approved. It did not, however, venture to 
interfere with the integrity of the holy code—the 
VOL. ir. 2 N 
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CHAP. XIV. I'nlos were left to be still solemnly eminciateil by 
tlic native a«lviscr of the court; but where the evi¬ 
dence of a Mitncss was impugned by reason of his 
religion, the ofiicer was called upon to say what would 
have been the decree of the law had this defect not 
existed—which being done, sentence was to be 
passed jirecisely as though it did not exist. 

To put in motion this remarkable combination of 
Mahometan and European law, the means resorted 
to were nearly the same as those employed for civil 
proceedings. The governor-general and council 
formed a high court of revision and control, called 
the Sudder Nizamut Adawlut; the provincial courts 
were constituted courts of circuit within their respec¬ 
tive localities, throughout which they were to make 
two gaol deliveries in each year; the zillah and city 
judges were to bo magistrates exercising the usual 
authority of the office, both in regard to preliminary 
proceedings in criminal cases of imjiortance and in 
the cognizance and punislimeiit of petty offences. 

Zemindars, and persons of similar condition, had 
formerly been responsible for the peace of the coun¬ 
try, and whatever of police authority existed was 
exercised by them. From these duties they were 
now relieved. Each zillah was divided into police 
jurisdictions, superintended by a darogab, a native 
officer, who was empowered to receive charges of 
criminal offences, and to remit the accused to a ma¬ 
gistrate, taking security for the appearance of the 
prosecutors and witnesses. The darogab was also 
authorized to ajiprehend vagrants and suspicious per- 
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SOUS. The village watchmen were declared subject 
to the orders of this fuiictionarv', and were required 
to give him all the assistance and inforniation which 
they could afford. 

The above sketch of the judicial arrangements of 
Lord Cornwallis may appear to jmssess little either 
of interest or instruction; hut some notice of them 
was called for, first, because they were the earliest 
arrangements which could aspire to any higher cha¬ 
racter than that of temporary expedients; and, 
secondly, because it is ujion the improvement of the 
internal govenimcnt of the country that the reputa¬ 
tion of Lord Cornwallis has, in a great degree, been 
rested. The effects of the important revenue change 
effected under his administration have been briefly 
noticed; the judicial changes could scarcely aggravate 
the evils previously existing, but they had perhaps lit¬ 
tle effect in abating them. The amount of power wa.s 
altogether unequal to the labour to be performed— 
thenumber of European functionaries was too small— 
in many cases their acquaintance with Indian charac¬ 
ter too limited to allow of their doing much good, 
while the native agents were often, it is to be feared, 
too corrupt to effect any thing but evil. If it were an 
object of the change in the mode of administering 
civil justice to increase litigation, the plan certainly 
succeeded. Suits multiplied, till those who should 
have decided them looked at the files of their 
courts in despair, convinced that the life of man 
was insufliicient to clear off the overwhelming 
mass of arrears. Parties who felt aggrieved, and 
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CHAT. XIV. who saw tliomselves partiallj excluded from redress 
by law, sought it In a more summary manner, and 
breaches of the peace from tliis cause were fre¬ 
quent. It ATould be unjust to charge tlie whole 
of these evils upon the judicial plans of Lord Corn¬ 
wallis. In a country which had long been with- 
out any settled or well-ordered judicial tribunals, 
wrongs would multijdy, causes of coin])laint abound. 
If in connection with this consideration reference 
be liad to tbe love of litigation which forms so pro¬ 
minent a part of the native character, it will be seen 
that the govenmr-general had noeasy task to perform. 
Ilis great error apjiears to have been that he did not 
duly appreciate the difficulty of that which he un¬ 
dertook to effect. Like most Indian reformers, he 
expected to do at once that which required a long 
series of years, and like most Indian refonners also, 
he evinced an unwise and unwarrantable disregard 
of native institutions. Ilis police arrangements 
Avere thouglit to be inferior to those which theysuper- 
seded, and in spite of all the provision made either 
for the punishment or the prevention of offences, 
crime continued to flourish with n luxuriance which 
shewed at once how deeply it had struck its roots 
in the soil, and how inadequate Avere the means 
provided by the governor-general for its eradication. 
Year after year some change AA*as made in the system 
established by Lord Cornwallis; experiment suc¬ 
ceeded experiment, each tending to confirm a truth 
of Avhich European innovators have so often been 
forgetful, that it is impossible by a stroke of the 
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j)en to change the character of a people, or to reu- chap. xiv. 
(ler either useful or popular, institutions not framed 
with due regard to national habits and peculiarities. 

Lord Cornwallis did not return to Bengal after 
his visit to Madras, undertaken with a view of 
reducing the French settlements on the coa.st of 
Coromandel. He quitted India in August, 1793 , a. 0.1:93. 
and was succeeded as govenior-gencral by Sir John 
Shore, a civil servant of the Company, who bad 
been a member of council at Bengal, and who, it 
wll be remembered, when the permanent settle¬ 
ment was in contem])lation, bad oifered some sug¬ 
gestions for securing the rights of the inferior land¬ 
holders, which Lord Cornwallis had disregarded. 

Sir John Shore was not a man of brilliant abilities, 
but be enjoyed, and justly, a high degree of the 
confidence of those whom be served. His reputa¬ 
tion for knowledge in matters of Indian revenue 
was great, and his upright and honourable character 
universally admitted.) 

The attention of the new governor-general was 
soon directed to the circumstances and position of 
the two powers in concert wth whom his prede¬ 
cessor had undertaken the reduction of Mysore. 

By the treaty concluded by the three powers—the 
English, the Ni2am, and the Mahrattas—previously 
to the commencement of the war with Tippoo, it 
was provided, that if after the conclusion of peace 
with that prince he should molest or attack either 
of the contracting parties, the others should join to 
punish him; but the mode and conditions of effect- 
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CHAP. XIV, ill" tliis object were left for future settlement. On 
the termination of tlie war, Lord Cornwallis had 
jiroposed the reduction of this conditional stipula¬ 
tion into a fonnal treaty of jeuarantee; but he was 
desirous of clo""in" the en'rageinent Avith a condi¬ 
tion which would without doubt have left cither 
party at liberty to evade the performance of the 
treatv, and without much damfcr of incurriii" the 
imputation of bad faith. If one of the allies were 
attacked, the others were not to lie bound to render 
assistance until tlicy were convinccil that justice was 
on their side, and that all measures of conciliation 
were fruitless; and, as no one can estimate tlie de¬ 
gree of conviction which operates on the mind of 
another, it must be obvious that such a treaty would 
have been to all jiractical purposes a nullity. If the 
allies of the party attacked thought it tlieir interest 
to assist their neighbour, they would assist him, and 
this might be relied upon without any treaty. If 
their interests inclined them to take another course, 
they could deny the justice of the cause of their 
ally, and refuse to aid him. Still Lord Cornwallis 
must not be too hastily blamed for insisting upon 
an article which would have had tlic etfect of neu- 
trali/ing tlie engagement into wliich it was intro¬ 
duced. One of the parties with whom ho had to 
deal was the Mahratta state, and Mahratta notions 
of right and uTong are endowed with such con¬ 
venient llexibility, that it is quite impossible to esti¬ 
mate, with any ajiproach to accuracy, whither a 
positive engagement to defend them may lead. The 
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Mahrattas had some demands for chout, both on chap. xiv. 
Tippoo and the Nizam, which tliey did not mean to 
abandon; and the proposal of Lord Cornwallis was 
met by counter proposals—the Mahmtta chiefs being 
anxious to obtain the assistance of the British to 
carry out their own views, but averse to any alliance 
which should impose upon them a necessity for 
peace and moderation. These proposals were dis¬ 
tasteful alike to the Nizam and the British go¬ 
vernment, and the latter, after some protracted dis¬ 
cussion, desisted from pressing the execution of any 
treaty whatever. The Nizam did not share in the 
reluctance of the Mahrattas to execute the proposed 
treaty; his interests and his wishes disposed him to 
seek British protection, however vague the condi¬ 
tions on which it was to be rendered. He repre¬ 
sented that the failure of one of three parties to ful¬ 
fil its engagements aflbrded no justification to the 
other two for the violation of theirs, and he urged 
the conclusion of the projected treaty before the de- 
])arture of Lord Cornw'allis from India, but in vain. 

That nobleman left the relations of the British go¬ 
vernment in this respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state, and Sir John Shore had to contend with diffi¬ 
culties from which his jiredccessor seems to have been 
glad to escape. 

The long-impending storm at length burst. Tiic 
Mahrattas attacked the Nizam. According to exist¬ 
ing engagements, the British were not required to 
take arms in this case; both parties were their 
allies, and though generally bound to assist either 
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ciiAF. XIV. njraiiisf Tipjxio, tliov wore under no obli^tion to 
assist one against tlie otlicr. Ibit Ti])|)oo \Yas about 
to join the Malirattas. and tlie Nizam bad therefore, 
to all appoaranoe, a claim to call for the assistance 
of his British allies. He did call for it, but without 
success. Sir John Shore on this occasion, while he 
evinced no extraonlinary ajttitude for the govern¬ 
ment of a groat state, displayed a talent for cjisuistry 
which, if he had devoted himself to the legal pro¬ 
fession. mu-'t have obtained for him a high reputation 
in the science of special )il(‘a<ling. lie determined, 
that the alliance being tripartite, the secession of 
one party ]mt an end to all obligations which it 
imjio>ed upon the remaining two. He accordingly 
res(dved to surrender the Nizam to the combined 
jiower of the treacherous Mahrattas, with whom 
lidelity is a word destitute of meaning, and of 
'I'ippoo, infuriated by recent degradation, and burn¬ 
ing for revenge on those who had aided in subject¬ 
ing him to it. The result, in one respect, was less 
disastrous than miglit have been anticipated. Tippoo 
was too much occu])ied at home to render active 
assistance to the Mahmttas; but the latter were 
sufliciently strong without his aid to reduce tlie 
Nizam to juirchase pe.ace on ignominious terms. 
Such was the policy of Sir Jolm Shore—a man 
distinguislied by many excellent qualities, but alto- 
gether out of his place in society ns govenior-general 
of the British jiossessions in India. He maintained 
an insecure and unstable peace, and the price paid 
for the equivocal advantage was the honour of the 
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country which he represented. “ It may appear diffi- chap. xiv. 
cult,” says Sir John JIalcolm, “ to fix tlie nature or 
extent of tlie exertions which a state would he war¬ 
ranted in making upon any occasion to maintain its 
reputation and character, because those are qualities 
of which the precise value can never he ascertained; 
hut the history of every nation in the universe suf¬ 
ficiently proves that they have always been most 
cherished by states which were rising or in tlie 
zenith of their power, and only neglected by those 
which were in their decline or on the eve of disso¬ 
lution. If this rule be just with regard to states in 
general, how much more must it apply to that ex¬ 
traordinary empire which the British nation has 
founded in the East! For there can be no doubt 
that empire is held solely by opinion; or, in other 
words, by that respect and awe with which the 
comparative superiority of our knowledge, justice, 
and system of rule have inspired the inhabitants of 
our ouTi territories; and that confidence in our 
truth, reliance on our faith, and dread of our anus, 
whicli is impressed on every nation in India.”* 

The Nizam was greatly incensed by the conduct 
of the British government; and, on his return 
to Hyderabad, he intimated a desire to dispense 
with the services of two English battalions, which 
he subsidized, and which, being precluded from 
taking any part in the war with the Mahrattas, had 
been employed, while it continued, in maintaining 
the internal tranquillity of the Nizam’s dominions. 

* Sketch of the Political History of India, pp. 168, 169. 
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CHAP. XIV. The effects of tlie ultra-pacific policy of the gover¬ 
nor-general now began to appear. The English coips, 
at tiic request of the Nizam, was withdrawn, and 
that j)riiicc, with a view to supj)ly their place, im¬ 
mediately applied himself to increase and improve a 
large body of i-egular infantrj-, which constituted the 
main strength of his army, and wjis commanded by 
French oflicers. His attachment to the French was 
naturally strengthened by the hostile feelings en¬ 
gendered by the defection of Ids English ally, and 
tlie influence of the former power was aided by con¬ 
stant and exaggerated statements of the wonderful 
■ progress of the French anus in Europe. The British 
resident endeavoured to impress the Nizam with 
a sense of the inexpediency of the course which 
he was pursuing, but without eflect. What effect, 
indeed, could have been expected from such repre¬ 
sentations under such circumstances? The gover¬ 
nor-general himself addressed the Nizam, but to no 
butter purpose; and Sir John Shore now found that 
the result of his policy had been to hand over the 
Nizam, his power and resources, from tho English 
to tho nation with which, in Europe, they were 
waging a war of unparalleled difficulty. Whatever 
may be the faults of tho French people, it is certain 
that iudifforence to the power and glory of their 
coimtiy is not among them. M. Baymond, who com¬ 
manded the force which has been referred to, was in¬ 
defatigable in labouring to increase the influence of 
tho French in the Deccan. His battalions carried tho 
colours of the republic one and indivisible, and tho 
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cap of liberty graced their buttons. A detacliment chap. xrv. 
was moved to Kurpa, near the British frontiers, and 
through the agency of its officers a mutiny was ex¬ 
cited in a battalion of sepoys on the hladras esta¬ 
blishment. A coiTesjiondence was o|)ened with the 
French prisoners at Pondicherry, and no probable 
means neglected of once more establisliing the 
French interest in India on the ruins of that of the 
English. All appearances boded ill for the latter 
power, and a crisis was obviously approaching when 
even the argumentative dexterity of the govenior- 
gencral might be useless. It was averted by the 
occurrence of an event, unexpected alike by the Ni¬ 
zam, by the party which had foolishly lost his friend- 
shi]), oud by that which had succeeded them in j)0S- 
session of it. This was a rebellion excited by Ali 
Jah, the Nizam’s son. The alarm this occasioned led 
not only to the recal of the detachment from Kuq)a 
to be employed in suppressing the rebellion, but to 
an earnest appeal for the co-operation of tlie English 
government for the same object. The governor- 
general did not now hesitate. Assistance was 
promptly dispatched, but before it reached the scene 
of action M. Raymond had put down the rebellion 
and taken prisoner its author. Ali Jah released bis 
father from all further apprehension on his account, 
by taking poison. 

The judicious improvement of the opportunity 
afforded for manifesting a regard to the interests of 
the Nizam was not without effect, and the English 
influence at the court of Hyderabad might have been 
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CHAP. XIV. greatly etrengthoned, had not Sir John Shore been 
rendered insensible to every other consideration by 
his fear of offending the Mahrattas. Some English 
adventurers were encouraged to enter the Nizam’s 
service, in the hope that they might be useful in 
counteracting tlie views of the French; but the 
scheme entirely failed, and the British govern¬ 
ment derived from this project little of either credit 
or advantage. 

The progress of events, however, continued to bo 
lather beneficial to the interests of the Nizam, and 
not unfavourable to those of the English. The 
Peishwa, in M-hose name several chiefs had so lonjr 
carried on their own plans of j)ersonal advantage and 
aggrandizement, terminated his life by an act of self- 
destruction. A series of intrigues followed, in the 
course of which the Nizam had an opportunity of re¬ 
commending himself to several of the parties en¬ 
gaged, and, in consequence, his principal minister, 
who had been given up as a hostage for the per¬ 
formance of some of the disgraceful conditions of the 
late peace, was set at liberty, and some territorial 
cessions extorted from the Nizam were relinquished. 
The passions and divisions of the Mahratta chieftains 
thus interposed in favour of the Nizam, whom his 
British ally would have left to be crushed by the 
powerful and unprincipled confederacy to which 
they belonged. 

A.D. 1795. The year 1795 was marked by tho death of the 
notorious Mahomet Ali, and the question how the 
affaire of liis ill-governed dominions should in future 
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be administered, gave rise to a sharp dispute between chap. xrv. 
the government of Madras, at the bead of wbicli 
was Lord Hobart, and the controlling government of 
Bengal. Lord Hobart, without previous communi¬ 
cation with the governor-general, proposed to the 
successor of Mahomet AH the cession of certain ter¬ 
ritories, with a view partly to the security of the 
Company’s claims, and partly to the relief of the 
country from the frightful mass of oppression and 
abuse to Mhicb, under Mahomet AH, it had been 
subjected. The views of the government of Bengal 
went further. They were desirous of obtaining the 
cession of the whole of the Nabob’s territories. 

Thus far the object of the two governments differed 
only as to degree. But Lord Hobart was disposed 
to employ some degree of force to effect his object, 
while the government of Bengal were detennined 
to carry it by negotiation, or not at all. The 
details of the dispute would now possess little in¬ 
terest. It may suffice to say, that the Nabob re¬ 
solutely refused to comply, and compliance was not 
enforced. The prevailing abuses, therefore, not only 
continued but increased. It was indeed impossible 
for such a system to be stationary. If not abolished, 
it would inevitably grow and extend itself. Every 
form of rapine and extortion, every device by which 
usury could heap interest upon interest, every 
cruelty by which avarice could realize its golden 
hopes was practised, till the wretched inhabitants 
might almost have rejoiced in the irruption of a 
powerful enemy, and hailed as a deliverer any in- 
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CHAP. XIV, vRclcr wlio would have relieved them from the weak, 
jterfidious, and |troflijatc government hy which tliey 
were home do\ni. The Nabob asserted that he was 
unable to yield that which the British government 
demanded—that the host of natives and Europeans 
who benefited by the continuance of abuse were 
too strong for him. This, it will be obvious, was 
an idle e.xcuse. Although he could have efiected 
nothing without the aid of the British government, 
he might with their support have relieved his do¬ 
minions from their oppressors; lujt he disliked the 
mode by which relief was to be obtained, and would 
not purchase protection for liis sul)jects at the cost 
of gratifying the British government, which he hated. 
It was natural, indeed, that he should be reluctant 
to disposse.ss himself of power; but sovereignty in 
his hantls was but a name—jiower he had none. The 
usurers of Madras were masters alike of him and his 
subjects, and he.avily did the yoke press both on 
prince and people. 

The same year which produced this abortive at¬ 
tempt to rescue some of the most valuable districts 
of the Carnatic from the ruthless grasp of those by 
whom they were desolated was signalized by the 
reduction of the Dutch settlements in India and the 
Indian seas—Ceylon, Malacca, Banda, Amboyna, 
Cochin. All except the last yielded after very slight 
resistance. 

It has been seen that the policy of Sir John 
Shore was essentially quiescent. But besides the 
attack of the Dutch settlements, the necessity for 
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wliicli was imposed upon the Indian government bv chap. xiv. 
the alliance of Holland with the revolutionar)' nileis 
of France, two events occurred in the northern parts 
of India which compelled tlie govenior-gencral to 
depart from his ordinary plan of sutlbring affairs to 
take their own course. The 6rst of them was the 
death of Fyzoolla Khan, the persevering Rohilla 
chief, whose resistance had wearied the Vizier into 
the confirmation of his jaghire, but whom Hastings 
engaged in concert with that prince to dispossess of 
his territories, although it subsequently appeare<l 
that he had no intention of carrying his engagement 
into effect.* Mahomed Ali, the eldest son of Fy- 
zoolla Khan, claimed to succeed his father, and his 
claim was enforced by the Vizier, as well as recog¬ 
nized by the principal persons in the province. His 
younger brother, Gholam Mahomed, however, an 
ambitious and unprincipled man, raised a rebel¬ 
lion, made Mahomed Ali prisoner, and after a time 
murdered him. On these events becoming knomi 
to the governor-general, lie felt, as might have been 
expected, that the honour of the British govern¬ 
ment required the intervention of their arms to 
suppress the rebellion raised by Gholam Mahomed, 
and avenge the treacherous murder of his brother. 

But the just indignation of Sir John Shore took a turn 
which, with reference to his mild and amiable cha¬ 
racter, was truly wonderful. He determined to punish, 
not only the usurper, but the entire family which 
the culprit had disgraced and injured—the innocent 

* See page 319, ct scq. 
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CHAP. XIV. M'itli tlie guilty—by confiscating tlie jagliire granted 
to Fyzoolla Khan, and transferring the districts of 
which it consisted to the direct government of tlie 
^ izier. The justice of such a jirocccding it would 
be difticult to vindicate, and it would bo not less 
vain to attempt its defence on the ground of hu¬ 
manity. The dominions administered by Fyzoolla 
Khan were in a state of ])ros])erity, broadly and 
strongly contrasting with the condition of the ill- 
governed and miserable territories of the Vizier, to 
whose wretched sway the govomor-geneml j>ro])oscd 
to commit them. The ]tromptitude of Sir Robert 
Abercromby, the oificer commanding the Rritish force 
in Oude, prevented the full execution of this notable 
jdan. Before the arrival of instructions from Cal¬ 
cutta, he had marched with ]iart of the army of the 
^'izier against the rebel chief. A battle was fought, 
in which the usuri)cr was defeated. The Vizier 
benefited by the acquisition of considerable trea¬ 
sure; but a jaghirc was granted to the infant son of 
the chief who had been so basely murdered. The 
rebel fratricide escaped with impunity. 

The other event which roused the governor-gene¬ 
ral to action wjus connected also with the affairs of 
A. D. 1797, Oude. In 1797 the Vizier Azolf-al-I)owIah died. 
He was succeeded by his reputed son, \'izierAli, 
whose title, though impugned by the voice of ru¬ 
mour, was recognized by the British government. 
The grounds on which this recognition was afforded 
were the acknowledgment of Vizier Ali ns his son 
hy Azoff-al-Dowlah, an acknowledgment corrobo- 
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rated by various nets and declarations, and believed ciiap.xiv. 
to bo valid according to tbe Mahometan law; the 
aequiescence of the bo^m; and the apparent general 
consent of the inhabitants of Lucknow. A report 
hostile to the claims of Vizier Ali had indeed 
reached the governor-general, and in the same mi¬ 
nute from which the above reasons are quoted*—in 
the same paragraph in which they appeared, and in 
the \ery next sentence to that in which they are enun¬ 
ciated, Sir Jolin Shore speaks of its being the “popu¬ 
lar belief”! tl'^t the birth of Vizier Ali wa.s spurious. 

It is not easy to reconcile the facts of the popular 
belief being against his claim, and the governor- 
general being aware that such was the case, with 
the apparent general consent of the inhabitants of 
Lucknow ill his favour, alleged in the preceding 
sentence, in justification of his recognition. 

Notwithstanding the force ascribed by the gover¬ 
nor-general to the reasons in favour of the claim of 
Vizier Ali, he was not at ease; and lie left Calcutta 
to proceed to Oude, not, as he says, with any view 
to an alteration of the succession, but under the 
impre,ssion of a possibility “ that the repugnance of 
the inhabitants of Oude to the title of Vizier Ali 
might be such as to force upon” him “the further 
consideration of it.” At Cawnpore he was met by 
the minister of Oude, Hussein lleza Khan; and 
here, that wliich had lieen anticipatcil occurred. 

• Ilccordcd 13th January. 1798. 

t In the succeeding immgraph the governor-general refers to 
it as '* the universal belief and assertion.*’ 

VOL. II. 2 0 
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CHAP. XIV. The consideration of the new Viziers title was 
“forced ’ upon the attention of Sir John Siiore, tlie 
minister declaring, without reserve, tliat there was 
but one opinion on tlie subject, tliat opinion being 
that the reigning prince and all his reputed brothers 
were spurious; and that Saadut Ali. tlie brother of 
the deceased Vizier, was the lawful successor to the 
musnud. 

The minister, who had been instrumental in ele¬ 
vating Vizier Ali to a place which ho now affinned 
belonged to another, endeavoured to excuse his 
conduct by reference to the same circumstances 
uliich the governor-general plo.aded in justitication 
of his own. Saadut Ali, according to the report of 
this functionary, had but few hearty supporters, his 
extreme parsimony having rendered him unpopular, 
while the jirofuscness of Vizier Ali had conciliated 

the soldierv. wlio were far more readily influenced 

■ « 

by the liberal dispensation of pay ami gratuities than 
by any regard to the lawful claims of inheritance. 
Other information corroborated the report of the 
minister as to the Vizier Ali’s want of title, and the 
govcnior-general resolved to prosecute inquir)', ns 
far as was practicable without exciting susjiicion, as 
to the birth of the reigning Vizier, and his bro¬ 
thers or rejmted brothers, as well as into the po¬ 
pular belief on the subject. The result of his in¬ 
vestigation ns to the former point went to establish 
the following facts:—that the deceased prince was 
the father of two sons only, both of whom liad died 
in infancy;—that ho had been in the habit of pur- 
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chasing children and their mothers, and tliat the ch.ap. xiv. 
children thus acquired wre, in various instances, 
acknowledged by him, and brought up as liis own ; 

—that the mother of the reigning prince was a 
menial servant of the lowest description, cmj)loyed 
in the house of one of the Vizier’s officers, at the 
monthly wages of four rupees;—that she was the 
jiarent of three sons, of whom the eldest was 
purchased by the Vizier for five hundred rupees, 
and received the name of Mahomed Ameer; the 
second, less fortunate, became a menial servant; 
while the third shared, and even surpassed, the good 
fortune of his elder brother, being in like manner 
l)urchased by Azoff-al-Dowlah for five hundred 
rupees, endowed with the name of Vizier Ali, ac¬ 
knowledged by the prince as his sou, and heir to 
his dignity, and finally raised to the throne. It ap¬ 
peared that the younger begum, the wife of Azotl- 
al-Dowlah, had invariably refused to see Vizier Ali; 

—that having been requested by the Vizier to honour 
the nuptials of his heir, by allowing him to be intro¬ 
duced to her on the occasion, she had declined with 
civility; but at the same time declared to the officer 
who delivered the message, that she would not dis¬ 
grace the dignity of her family by admitting such a 
person as Vizier Ali into her presence. All circum¬ 
stances seem to have combined to discredit the 
claim of Vizier Ali except one — the elder be¬ 
gum, the mother of the deceased prince, supported 
the person thus denounced as an unjust preten¬ 
der to the throne. Thi.s, however, cannot be re- 

2o2 
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CHAP. XIV. gardcfl as coHclusivc, or oven strong ovidonce in liis 
favour. In the impure atmospliorc of an oasteni 
court, regard to family honour is often sacrificed 
to pci-sonal motives. 

The effect produced on the mind of the governor- 
jjcnoral by the evidence wliich he was able to col¬ 
lect, is thus stated by himself:—“ The result of the 
whole, in my opinion, is this,—tliat Vizier Ali, and 
all the reputed sons of the deceased Nabob, are un¬ 
doubtedly s))urious. The impressions which I re¬ 
ceived on this subject since my iiK|uirics commenced 
arc ver)' different from those which I entertained in 
Calcutta, The parentage of Vizier Ali, as many 
of the pei-sons to whom I liavc appealed observe, is 
not considered as any matter of delicacy in Luck¬ 
now. A supposition that he is the son of Azoft- 
al-Dowlah would have been treated with ridicule 
cxceidiii" by the partizans of tho Nnbol) (Vizier Ali), 
or those who benefit by Ids follies and extravagance; 
and I could add many anecdotes to prove that Vizier 
Ali has often, previous to the <lcath of .tVzoft-al- 
Dowlah, been reproaclied as the son of a Fraush, 
and that the Nabob frequently alluded to his base 
origin. His elevation to the musmid was a matter of 
surprise to persons of all ranks, and was even spoken 
of with contempt by the native troops at Cawnpore.” 
After adverting to certain motives for declining to 
enter into the investigation at an earlier period, Sir 
Jolm Shore continues:—“Feeling in all its force 
the impression of the popular belief of the spu¬ 
rious birth of Vizier Ali, and aware of all tho conso- 
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iiucnces to our political reputation ami justice which chap. xiv. 
inig:ht result from the acknowledfrmeut of him as the 
successor of AzotF-al-Dowlah, I still Mas not author¬ 
ized to make them the grounds of rejecting him, in oj)- 
]>osition to the acknoMledgmeut and declaration of his 
presumed father; M'hilst I felt equal repugnance to 
fix obloquy on the reputation of the deceased Nabob 
by an inquiry dictated by general rumours only. It 
is now no longer dubious that the rejiugnance to the 
admission of Vizier Ali’s succession, after an interval 
of renection, mus general; that the acknowledgment 
of it by tlie Company excited surprise and disap¬ 
pointment; that it was esteemed both disgraceful 
and unjust, and that nothing but the support of the 
hegum and of the Company Mould have sujipressed 
the expression of that repugnance. That may noM' 
exist in a less degree, but the disgrace attache<l to 
our decision still remains. I conclude M'ith repeat¬ 
ing, that the prevailing opinion of the spurious birth 
of Vizier Ali M’as not a partial rumour originating in 
enmity or interest at his accession; that it has ever 
invariably and universally prevailed, in opposition 
to the acknoMledgmcnt of him as his son by the 
Nabob, Azoft-al-Dowlah, which never obtained cre¬ 
dit with a single human being; and that the truth 
of it is now established by the clear, positive, and cir¬ 
cumstantial evidence of Zeliscen Ali Khan,* M hich 
carries with it the fullest conviction of its truth, as 
well from his character as from his situation, M'hich 

* 1'lic peraoa in whose house the mother of Vizier Ali was a 
mcuiol, and where he was horn. 
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CHAP. xiv. enabled him, and liim only, to have a personal know¬ 
ledge of the circumstances which he has detailed. 
In his house Vizier Ali was born, and he paid the 
purchase-money for him to his mother. That evi¬ 
dence so clear was to be obtained was not indeed 
within the probability of expectation.”* 

Few unbiassed jiersons, after an examination of the 
evidence, will arrive at a conclusion different from 
that of the governor-general; yet it cannot but ex¬ 
cite surprise that, with a resident at the court of 
Lucknow whose duty it was to watch and to report 
to the government which he represented every thing 
of the slightest public importance, the general disbe¬ 
lief of the claim of the recognized son of the sovereign 
to the inheritance for which he was destined should 
have been cither unknown or disregarded by tlio 
British government. The latter, however, appears 
to have been the fact. Before the death of Azoff-al- 
Dowlal), the witness, on whose evidence Sir John 
Shore relied and acted, had communicated to the re¬ 
sident, part at least, of the facts which he afteiavards 
opened more fully to the governor-general. Strange 
does it ajipear that they excited no greater degree of 
attention—that no particular investigation of them 
then took place—tliat all inquir)’ into the conflicting 
claims of candidates for the succession was postponed 
till it u as necessarj' to decide at once between them; 
when, as was certainly far from improbable, the ques¬ 
tion was improperly determined. It argues little for 
the activity of the resident, or of the governor-general, 

• Minute, 13Ui January, 1798. 
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tliat such sliould have been the fact. One or both chap. xiv. 
must have deser^’cd ^eat blame. The most j)roba- 
blc solution of the difficulty is, that Sir John Shore’s 
almost invincible habit of leaving affairs to settle 
themselves led him to acquiesce in the recognition of 
a title which he could not but feel to be question¬ 
able, and this view is not inconsistent with his ouii 
language. The consideration of the question was 
at length, as lie says, forced upon him; he took it 
up upou comjiulsion, but he investigated it with an 
earnest desire to discover the truth, and his decision 
was a sound and an honest one. 

The elder begum, though she had supported Vizier 
Ali, had given offence by dissuading him from cer¬ 
tain acts of indecorum and extravagance: and in 
return for the good advice expended on him, the 
Vizier recommended her withdrawal to Fyzabad. 

The English government, however, had found it ex¬ 
pedient to intimate to the begum that her interfer¬ 
ence in public affairs might be dispensed with; and 
this communication tended to allay her resent¬ 
ment towards the Vizier and turn it on the English. 

Her chief adviser was a rich and powerful frequenter 
of the court of Lucknow, named Almas, who had 
long been regarded as a determined enemy to the 
influence of the British govcnimcnt. Almas, how¬ 
ever, suddenly sought an interview with the native 
minister, whose communications had led to the in- 
quiries instituted by Sir John Shore, and fell in 
with what he was satisfled was the course of the 
prevailing current, by making heavy complaints of 
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ciiAi’. \\y. Vizior Ali, ^Yilom lie (lo5!i?n.Tte(l in terms the most 
(ipjirobrious. He spoke of the haseness of the 
Vizier’s hirtli, and tlic proHipicy of Ids diameter; 
deelarod tliat the be^jiim ciitirely ilisapprovcd of his 
eoiidnct, and that it was tlie earnest wish, lioth of 
her and himself, that the rei^ndng jirince should be 
deposed, and his place supplied by one of two bro¬ 
thel’s 4»f the late sovereign, whom he named, to the 
e.xehision not only of all the reputed sons of AzoH’-al- 
Dowlah, blit also itf Saadut Ali, the undoubted heir 
to the throne, if the diildivn of the late Vizier were 
spurious. The niinider reconiniendeil him to open 
his views to the governor-tenoral, ainl to him ho 
iieid language similar to that which he had pre- 
vioibly employed. He subse(|uently repeated it in 
the presence of the oHicer in command of the Hri- 
tisli force in Hude; and these ciimmunications were 
important in jireparing tlie way for that which was 
to follow, as they enabled tlie English antliflritics 
to obtain a distinct admission of Vizier Ali’s defec¬ 
tive title from the jiarty most likely to defend it, in 
o]»position to that of the rightful claimant. True it 
was that tlie begum and Almas supported other can¬ 
didates, and not Saadut Ali, but the claim of Vizier 
Ali M’as abandoned by all capable of rendering efli- 
cient aid in upholding it. The strange succession 
of intrigues which liad followed the death of AzofT- 


nl-Dowlah are thus recounted by Sir John Shore: 
—“ The preceding detail furnishes a history which 
has been rarely paralleled. Vizier Ali, without any 
title in the public estimation, was elevated to the 
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musnud by tlie selection of the be^iu, and act chap. xiv. 
of the resident and minister. lie was confinned 
upon it by the acknowledjpnent of liis title by the 
Company, and tlieir declaration to support it. With¬ 
out that acknowledgment and support he would 
have been opposed by Almas, whose influence over 
the begum would have gained her consent to his 
deposition. The declarations of Almas on his depar¬ 
ture from Lucknow were equivalent to a renuncia¬ 
tion of allegiance to the Vizier Ali, and bis measures 
were so suspicious as to excite general alarm. Vizier 
Ali immediately began to act in opposition to the 
influence and interests of the Company, and tlie in¬ 
terference of the begum in the administration of 
affairs produced disorder. The begum and Vizier 
Ali were not then united. She censured and con¬ 
demned his conduct; he felt sore under her control, 
and urged her departure to Fyzabad. An intimation 
to the begum to withdraw her interference united 
them, and under their union the most violent and 
insulting measures to the Company were adopted. 

The begum, from whatever motives, now disclaims 
Vizier Ali, as illegitimate* and unqualified; and 
])roposcd to depose the person of her choice, and 
transfer tho succession to the sons of ShoojaU-ad- 
Dowinb. Tho proposition is brought forward by 
Almas, who joins in it.” This extraordinary succes¬ 
sion of incidents gives occasion to a very cliaracter- 

* This is not strictly coircct: it was not alleged that Vizier 
Ali was illegitimate. It was denied that he n-os the sod of AzofF- 
aUDowlali at ail. 
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CHAP. XIV. istic remark on the part of the governor-general: 

“ If,” says he, “ the interests of the Company anil 
humanity, the reputation of the Company for ho¬ 
nour and justice, did not oppose tlie measure, my omti 
feelings would have induced me to witlidraw from 
a scene of so much embarrassment.” He could not 
witlidraw, but his mind appears to have lieen greatly 
divided as to tlie course which he should take. 
He seriously entertained the thought of continuing 
\'izier Ali on the throne, and endeavouring to control 
him through the begum. As a temptation to adopt 
this course, the begum had offered to make an ad¬ 
dition to the annual subsidy. Such a plan would 
have given to her and her ally, Alinas, all that they 
wished; but no one can believe that it would have 
been beneficial to the interests of the British govern¬ 
ment. Another mode which occurred to the mind of 
the governor-general was, to j)lace the administration 
of tlie affairs of Oude directly under the control of 
the Company’s goveniment. But tliis, he observed 
could only continue during the minority of Vizier 
Ali (who was seventeen years of age), and he deemed 
such a jdan open to weighty objections. With much 
hesitation, he chose the right course; and as his con¬ 
duct was the result of deep and anxious consideration, 
the reasoning by which he was finally determined is 
deserving of notice. “ The preceding statement of 
facts and information," said he, “suggested questions 
of ver)’ serious embarrassment. The course of my 
investigation into the birth of Vizier Ali bad weak¬ 
ened or subverted all the grounds upon which our 
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acknowledgment of bis title bad been made: tbe chap. xiv. 
acknowledgment of bim as bis son by tbe late Na- 
bol)—bis birth in tbe harem*—the force of tbe Ma¬ 
hometan law in favour of that acknowledgment— 
tbe aj>])arent satisfaction of tbe inhabitants at Luck¬ 
now at bis elevation, and the decision of tbe elder 
begum in his favour. It proved, that if the succession 
to the musnud of Oude had been suspended during 
tbe first interval of surprise and confusion attending 
the sudden deatli of the Nabob Azoft-al-Dowlab, 
and if an appeal bad been made to tbe unbia.'ised 
voice of tbe people as a jury, their verdict would have 
pronounced Vizier Ali, and all tbe sons of the late Na¬ 
bob, spurious—destitute of any title to the musnud; 
and that the sons of Sboojah-ad-Dowlah bad an un¬ 
deniable right to it. Tbe e>idence of Zehseen esta¬ 
blished to my entire conviction tbe justice and truth 
of tbe public sentiment; and I had the mortifica¬ 
tion to learn that the reputation of the Company 
bad suffered by an act which, in the opinion of all 
reputable people, had been no less disgraceful than 
unjust. It was impossible to silence these impres¬ 
sions by arguing that tbe government had not di¬ 
rectly interfered in deciding upon tbe succession, 
since, in the opinion of all, Vizier All’s elevation 
was considered an act of the English government; 
and it is certain that, without their acknowledgment 
and support, he could not have maintained his situa- 

* Sir John Shore should have said his alleged birtli in the 
harem. Vizier All was not bom in the harem, but in tbe house 
of Zehsccii All Khan. 
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iiAi’. XIV. tioii. On thcotlierliaml, it mieht bo arfnicd. tliat the 
^^tnte of tlio case was now altcrod ; tliat the Nabnl) 
liavinjrboon acknowledged,and thatacknowledp;ment 
confinne<l, the (juotion Mas no longer open to deci¬ 
sion ; tliat the discredit of the act had been incurred, 
ami that the reputation of the Company M'ould not 
now be restored by an act which, in the first instance, 
would have promoted it; that the public were in 
some •le'rree reconciled to the succession of Vizier 
Ali, who had gained many partizans.” 

The objection above noticed is combated by the 
governor-general, after reference to precedent, by 
arguing, “that our acknowledgment of Vizier Ali in 
the fii-st instance had been extorted by the urgency 
ol the ca.se, and that the more delibenito confirmation 
of it was made upon iwesumption Mhich could not be 
set ju^ide upon the evidence or information before 
us;—that the public sense of Vizier Ali s want of all 
title to the musmul hatl undergone no revolution, 
nor ever could;—that there is not a man living who 
ever believed him to be the son of Azoll-al-Dow- 
lah, or to have a shadow of right to the nmsnud; 
on the contrary, that in Lucknow he is generally 
kiioM ii to be the son of a Fiuusli; and if his future 
elinracter should prove us abandoned as it promises 
to be, the disgrace attending his elevation to the 
nmsnud would be perj>etuated;—that although many 
were now reconciled to ids title from various mo¬ 
tives the support of the Comjiany, bis liberality, 
influence, interest, or iiHlifTcrencc—that men of the 
most respectability, who were not biassed by such 
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motives, haO not changed their sentiments u])on it.” chap. xiv. 
The governor-general tlius continues:—“ The inves¬ 
titure of Vizier AIi,in the words of Abdul Lateefwas 
doulitless considered by all men of resjieotability as an 
act of injustice to the immediate descendants of Shoo- 
jah-ad-Dowlah, as the rightful heirs; and no one gave 
the Company credit for acting from motives of sup¬ 
posed justice, but all ascribed their acknowledgment 
of Vizier Ali to the political expectation of esta¬ 
blishing a more easy and eflectivo influence in Oude 
tlian they othen\nse could. If so, with a certainty 
that the sentiments of Abdul Lateef were gene¬ 
ral, with evidence tliat they arc well founded, the 
political reputation of the Company can only be 
restored by the establishment of a family in the 
musnud which in the universal opinion has an ex¬ 
clusive right to it. Wherever that opinion extends, 
the justice and reputation of the Company must be 
aflected by confirming the succession of an empire 
to tlie son of a Fransh. If Saadut Ali has a right 
to the musnud, upon what grounds can we defend 
the denial of it? Whilst the presumption was in 
favour of Vizier Ali, we determined to maintain his 
title, not only against Saadut Ali, but against all 
opposition. That presumption is done away, and 
the right of Saadut Ali, as the representative of 
the family of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah, stands undeni¬ 
able by justice and universal opinion. It may bo 
argued that they are not bound to run the risk 
of hostilities in support of it; and tiic argument 
would be unanswerable if we could withdraw from 
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CHAP. XIV. all intorforonce in tho question, or if our interference 
(lid not amount to a denial of liis right. The begum 
and Almas, by their admission that Vizier Ali has 
no title to the musnud, and by their proposition to 
invest Mirza Jungly,* on whatever principle it may 
be founded, have precluded tliemselves from all 
right of opposition to the claims of Saadut Ali. I 
do not mean to assert that tliey will not oppose iiis 
claim against the support of the English ; but having 
admitted the superior right of Shoojah-ad-Dowlah’s 
sons, their opposition to the representative of that 
family Mould prove a total dereliction of all regard 
to right and principle on their jiarts, and a deter¬ 
mination to maintain tlieir omii interests against all 
o]»j)ositinn. On the other hand, as every act of in¬ 
justice is the parent of more, wo must not overlook 
the future possible consequences of denying that 
right to Saadut Ali, to Mhich, in tho opinion of all, 
his title stands good. Wo are so implicated in our 
connection vvith Oude, that M-e cannot M*ithdraw 
from it, and m'o are so situated in it, that without a 
decisive influence in its administration we cannot 
have any security. The consequences of such a situa¬ 
tion might be fatal if the government of the country 
were secretly hostile to us, and such, in my judg¬ 
ment, would be tlic situation of the Company under 
the administration of Vizier Ali, admitting that we 
could extort from him Allalmbad, a pecuniary com¬ 
pensation, and an annual addition to the subsidy; 
be must be put under restrictions, the begum must 

• A younger brother of Saadut AU. 
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be compelled to relinquish all interference in the chap. xiv. 
administration, and the power of Almas ninst be 
reduced ; without this, which would be equivalent to 
taking the administration of government into our 
ovTO hands, all attempts to improve the administra¬ 
tion of the country and render the situation of the 
Company secure would be fruitless.” After advert¬ 
ing to the difficulty of finding proper instruments 
for eftecting this, the governor-general adds:—“ The 
restrictions which must be imposed upon Vizier 
Ali would never be borne by him, but under a 
secret determination to embrace the first opportu¬ 
nity of shaking them off.” 

The above remarks contain much that admits of 
far wider application than the events which called 
them forth, and it is principally for this re.xson that 
they have been quoted at length. They contain an 
unanswerable justification of the course which the 
governor-general ultimately determined to pursue— 
granting the facts on which it was based, which in¬ 
deed scarcely admitted of doubt. It is only to be 
lamented that these facts were not ascertained at an 
earlier period. After the series of arguments which 
have been quoted. Sir John Shore briefly adverted 
to some personal objections to his acting against 
Vizier Ali, grounded on their being on apparently 
amicable terms, and on the govemor-generars dis¬ 
like to all deception. It is impossible not to be 
struck with the delicacy of sentiment which these 
objections display, and equally impossible not to ad¬ 
mire the determination with which they were van- 
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ciiA!’. \iv. qiiishod hy n sense of puldio duty. All tlic feelinijs 
nnd inclinntions of Sir .lolm Shore, hut tliis one. 
disposed him to acquiesce in tlie existing state of 
things, hut ho did not yield to tlieir influence. 
Saadut Ali was restored to his right through the 
agency of the British government, and the usurper 
compelled to withdraw to a private station, Avith an 
allowance for his support, jwoportionod, not to his 
natural jilace among men, hut to that which ho had 
for a time so strangely occupied. By tlie treaty 
which determined the relations of the new Vizier 
and the English, the annual subsidy was fixed at 
seventy-six lacs, and the fort of Allahabad surren¬ 
dered to the latter power. Tlie Kngiisli force in Oude 
was to ho ordinarily kept up to ten thousand, and 
if it at any time exceeded thirteen thousand, the 
^ izierwastopay for the number in excess; while, if 
it were allowed to fall Mow eight thousand, a pro¬ 
portionate deduction was to be made. Twelve lacs 
were to be paid to the English as compensation for 
tlie expense of placing Saadut Ali on the throne, 
and he was restrained from holding communication 
with any foreign state, employing any Europeans, or 
permitting any to settle in Ins dominions without the 
consent of his British allv. 

Sir John Shore s administration presents nothing 
further for report.. He was elevated to an Irish 

peerage by the title of Lord Teignmoutli, and 

A. D. nw. ipiitted India in March, 17,08. 
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Tne lliWALArAK Mocktaiss extending from the pinnacles of the Himlu 
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the Himalayas as far as Cashmere. Drawings were made of the nio?>t inter* 
eating of these hy the EasUindia Company's E^tablishnieiit of Painters. 

To shew the connection between the different branches of Natural IlUtor)*, 
and llicir dependence on the Physical Features, .Soil, and Climate of the 
Country, the Work has been divided into two Parts. The introductory 
portion treats, A rst^f the PitnirAt GcociArjiYof the Plains and Moim* 
tains of Indio, and then of their GaotooiCAt FtATooKs; the latter illus¬ 
trated by a Plate of Sections (in which ihe Author was assisted h? Mr. 
(now Sir H.] Dx La Bocire), and Figures of Fossil Plants and Animals. 
The MmoKOLoor is next treated of, and the Climate of the Tropics com* 
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paired nidi that of the PlAin« nrid Mountains of India* end tabular Views 
given uf tlie monthly and dinmal range of the Rnrometcr and Thermometer 
in the PlaiiK of Imlix, with the characteristics of Himalayan Climate. The 
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M»MMAic)cjr of the«c mountains by \\. Oo.ii ar, E^f]., Serretory of the 
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view of the OrcxiAArjiiCAL Distripvtio^ of the Plants and Animals which 
the«e arc calculated to support, is treated of in on Intrculuetor)’ Chapter, in 
connection with the CriTtvAtios at different seasons, and «t several eleva¬ 
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The IloTANT l(«elf i< arranged neronling to the N.aturnl System, under the 
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Among subjects of Ci.assu ai. Interest wbicb arc elucidated, Lycium» Agnl- 
locluin) or Fogle Wood, Calamus Ammaticus. und Spikenard of the An¬ 
cients, oNo their Costiis, which is the Purhuk of rommerce, may be noticed. 
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affords to perBorm about to visit Indio, the advantages and cunvenicncco of h 
IJ ami-Book. 

Robciit't book, tflUrlcd * Smt^ 

•fid ChincierUUn ArinfMlotUn/ li the tftt 
of it» kluL Oihfr I ravel kn lute ckceUiil 
her lA depth and ugeniy of renutk, m 
eiieni of infunnoiioii, wu InmL'tvfiMceoe 
eleginer of tui there l» AvlvacirVi 

a delicacy, anJ a (niih, in her li||ht »kc(ch^ 
of all ihAt Uy Immcdutcly bcfoie hrv, ihat 
have Dtvit Lieer) Aurjoued In toy boiik of 
IfaveU that 1i at ihb tooinmi pfcvcni to our 
nicfDory. Mic luul a ^iceuiur reidifin* in 
recetvif)(r, and a iinaular (loacr of rruinlD^. 

Orit iinpTeuHjQi of the cnoti inkntne ai>«i 
•vaoeaceiil nalurr. She walkol Uirou^h a 
•Ireol or a b^aur, and every Ihinn ihat 
(>4Mcd over Ihe mtrror of hei mmd kfi a 
clear ami laiUrm ua<e. She wai thu« en¬ 
abled, even yean after a vhit toipUrvof 
lDUn»l, to d43c(lbc every ihlu^ wuh ihc 

MEDICAL ADVICE TO THE INDIAN STRANGER. 

By JOHN* M'COSn, M.D.. 

Licentiate of the UoyaJ College of Surgeons, Edinhurgh; Member of licrigul 

Medical Serv ia*; late Lecturer in Clinical iHfcdicine, New Medical 

College, Calcutta 

Poat Byo, cloth lettered, price Ss, Od- 

CRITICAL nrtfARKS. 

** Th« Cadet nay aeerpi IbU u ■ valuable 
addlilOD to hb h coniaJnt, in a 

short ipaev, a idam uf umTuI hiformailon 
for Kuropona vblting India. People of all 
cUaaa vfll find lofnethlag In U appllcaiile to 
ibeir peculiar elrcurruunraa and |H*kiiori: 
and to lodividuala connect^ •lih Mihury 
or Civil Servlcca. U «ii| be •pcclally vtlu- 
abln The inedical hloU are thorou|hly 
pracdol, tod tbe dots upon clJcnate and 
diet cannot tia loo camraUy eomoteodad to 
ihealieDllon of all <wi counirymcB Id the 
Ea*4"—ARo#. 


*' Dr. M*Cnah*r lilUe volume teemi wUha 
Tarlciy of practical Jofortoatloa.''—6>>rrf4- 
tpr, 

** Every ooe who hai been In India knovra 
vtiat tu 1 lWln|« he would have avohied had 
hauAcn advice In nme; and thiwewhomay 
have to CDWtAihl do w«U to Uke waruiDft. 
Thb book will lupoly them with the mean*, 
beina precUeal, aM ip|iareotly the rciult of 
ciiperlaQCc.*'^J)HfaAnia. 


woe hcahocu and fidelity as If »he had 
Ukro rtoira upon the spot. 1 hey who h.sv 
pme oirr the «a/i»e ground, tie ovhghud lo 
Und In Ihe perural of her pallet Ihclr uwd 
ta^e and ha If faded ImprcunMia tevivvd 
ajMl defined by her maalc gla*, while Ihe 
novihy and vividno* of her loreign picture* 
iuaKc her home reacicn f^al that iney are 
hVAfly a* niuvh eniUiid lo be ralleO tra* 
teller* 4* the fair author hcrvelf. They truly 
acoMKpany her. they arc with Are oica, 
and h^r wlih htr carw *1 hr> ate prevent 
on the «poi dcKrtbrJ. lUt piUuro* h4ie 
that air of ifmvrit) and iruih which «c 
eomcllme* trace in a portrait, with iheliv* 
hig original of which we may be wholly 
unari|u«iar<d. Her rraderi iru»t her. and re- 
Mgn iW fvimof Ihclr htiagnuibm into the 
author'* luind*.’'^(a^urfa Lfe/ury Guiefr,. 


I 



MAPS HECKNTLY PPHLfSHED 


BY WM. H. ALI.KN A: CO 


VI. 

MAP OF THE WESTERN PROVINCES OF 

HINDOOSTAN: 

Comprising, Cabul, AfTghanisUn, Piuijab, Sinde, Cutcli, Cashmere. Bhawipore, 
Sirhiiid, Delhi, .Msr\rar, Doab, Nepal, Bundlecund, Malwar, «!c., Lc. Scale, 
20 miles lo an inch. 

On four sheets, ;£1. Us. Cd.; or on cluib, in a case, jC2. A$- 


VII. 

MAP OF THE NORTH-WEST FRONTIER OF INDIA. 

By JOHN WALKER. 

On 4 sheets I5s.; or on c)olb» in u cusis 


VIII. 

MAP OF CHINA. 

From Ihc mosl auitienlic information. On one large sheet, ; or on cloth, 

in a cai^e, I la. 


IX. 

INDEX. 

ConUining the Kumeit aoU GeogriphicaJ Foaition of all Fluces in Uic maps oi 

India, I'/mo. cloth ItK. 


CnJTlCAL HLMAUKS 


" McMfi. Allen, of L«adenhtll Sirctf, 
hftve fecmily comnletH » of CMza, 
which U pAftlcuUxly OniteUcit the present 
moment. It U CfflnplU<l from the Isiett In* 
formethm and other iuUvcDlic dccumcnts. 
Il b of e cvjnvenleni ilte, end U well celcu- 
Uled to form » companion to the liUp Uiely 

S ubitthed by Mmrt. Allen Ac Ca, of the 
ooiM In IimIU. The Utter b paiflruUrly 
useful ai a key to the laifi*r Map* of 
which now contain the iwuns oi town* and 
dbulcb whtiMr precue *110111110 hu l>«cn 
only ascmaincd durlne the caraiuiin which 
hai ferminaUd 10 dL^trDu*Iy.’'» 
ifarcA 14 . mi. 

*' A «cry taluable and cutoplete Map of 
Ihe Houia In India t with iabl«i of dia* 
tarvem betweoen the prlodpil town* and 
nUltary iiailooe, comintetnd from the Utaii 
HirYcyi. haejutt ben publbhol by Mcim. 
Wm II. AUa k Co. The Map Include 
Ihe chief rwjiee lo A0|hanbtaA. end Ihe 
prlcKtral roytM on the Qurmree ihure of 
the Jl^ of UefiaaL DbtsM Ublee are 
flea for each Ptaldcnert an eiample b 
added, ehewbkf the uaeana easy appUadlon 
ofthetablea The Men b of a convenJeni 
•be.aDd folded In cloth la an octavo vo. 
lume. handionHjr bound, li li not over* 
crowded with names, but Ihe prioclpal 
lowiu. ralhtary and poihoflleesuiloni, are 
printed In a food bold type, areordlnf to 
theli Importuicc. It cannot ull lo be moat 
useful In all perms conoected w|tb« or tat* 
lermied Iji, Brltbh IndU"^Ifem/d. 


tVeare indebtnl to Mr. Alien, of Leaden- 
hall Street, for very convenient and saiU> 
factory Ma|w of (uJia aj>d Chios, which, at 
the present time, csonot fail of nrovmf 
hbhfy acceptable to the public. The Map 
or Cnlru u of a noble sbe: Kufhciently 
larfc, Indeed, to five a clcnr and Jotdllflblc 
Idtaol the whole of that vast empire, and 
for any |»erMNi to fallow the course of the 
Uilibh liiiiadron. The other Map u a 
clearly eiifravcd view of inlia. with the 
Proldenclti accurately defined, the tiost 
and other ru«ti marked, and useful tables 
ofUidanco for ascrnalnlni the space be¬ 
tween all laffO towns and mlUtary ilailon*. 
The Matw. like all that Issue from Mr. 
Alleti's reposltury. are produced In a lu po¬ 
ll^ style, are compiled fiurn the latest and 
most accurate surveys, and hate manifestly 
had the rrewtoit care beatowed on thrir pro- 
pant kn!^^ her/ewHo. 

'* This publication [Map of China], w hich 
laclud^ Inc ad)acent cou&trtee. and b dnwn 
from the lalast surveys, and <rtW authentic 
documeou. was much required. U Is beau* 
ilfully ciecuted, ar^ foMcd In so compact a 
form as to be moat available for the tnvcl* 
Ua\ as well as for use In the llbrarY. To 
olfieerv of the army and navy, and their 
fhends, «e recommmd thb ven eicclicnt 
Map. in which the movemenU of our furcwi 
may be very ewsUy traced.’*—A'amf and Ml* 
tiiarg Oauite. 

**Ao accurate and beautifully executed 
Uap.^^Ourf Jaurtmt, 



WOUKS RECENTLY rtllLlSllEU 


THE EAST-INDIA GAZETTEER: 


COSTAlSINfi 


I’;^niciilar Dc<rriptions of the Empire^, Kiiifjiloms Principalities. Provinces 
Cities iowhs, DiatrictSr Fortresses Harbours, Hirer*, Ijikes, its of 
JlindosUn ami the Adjacent Countries, India Iteyond the 
Ganges ond the Eastern Arrhipelago • 

ToerruFR unii 

Sketclus of the Manners. Customs, Id^iitutions Agriculture. Commerce, 
Manufactures Hevenurs Population, Ca5tcs Hcligiun, 

Ili^^tori*, Ae. of the rarious Inhabitants. 

Hy WALTFIl HAMII.TON, 

2 \oU, 8vo. cloth lettered, price £\. I2s. 


•' ThU work if not Ukt the fftner^iliiy of 
(lauitmft—a mtn <Jk!mriflr>' orn^rnrH «ni1 
tcrmi, with lAnmir CTi|0.\rutlori*—but [% tc. 
fletc With full {iikI imtwirUni And 

the nio,i hhiotical a«frlrnjmi5 

and ihAfactcmiifikdehcs. NoptfMin pro. 


ffCiling io IndU ihcmld be without It: amt, 
UvWd, 10 eren one ponnwieil In any way 
with the It it almoM unnweswaTy to 
rfei>mmen(J It m a mewt TiJuablt and In* 
tcrntlni: pubtiotioo." 


THE WELLESLEY DESPATCHES.HNDIA. 

I HE DESI’A ITIIES, .MINUTES. AND COltUESPONDENCE OF 
Tin. M.VKQUIS WEI.I.CSLKV. K G., 

Dtiring lii« nilmiiiistralioii in Indiii. 

UevKci l>y hi, I.c.rdshiji, and Edited hy .Mr. .MOXTGOMEIIY M ARTIN. 

Now complete in o large vok Hvo. with Portrait. Map,. Plans &c. Prieo 

it), lOs. cloth hoards. 

wSr"' ™y Jo.ll, h, p^ad- 


THE BUCHANAN PAPERS.-EASTERN INDIA. 

IME HISTORY. ANTIQUITIES. TOPOGRAPHY', AND 
SFATISTH S OF EASTERN INDIA: 

Uomprisiog the District, of Bchar, Slmhabatl. Rlmgulpoor. Goniekpotjr. Di. 

iiagcpoor. Piirainya. Hungpoor. and Asmm. in relation to their Geology 

Mineralogy. Uotony. Agriculture. Commerce. &c. &c. Surveyed under the 

Orders of the Supreme Government, and collated from the Original Documente 
At the East-lndia llotiso. 

By MONTGOMERY MARTIN. Author of the » History of the 

nriltsli Colonies," &c. 

3 voK 8vo, with numerous Plates, £ 2 . 2 ^ cloth boards, lettered. 

«“• w lb. Ihmiureof the prewet d.T.--Li«. 


BY WM. H. ALLKN k CO. 


TOD'S WESTERN INDIA. 

TRAVELS IN WESTERN INDIA. 

Embncing a VUit to the Sarred Mountnin^ o( (he Jains, and the mo«t 
ectclratcd Shrines of (he Hindu Faith, between ]Uj|) 00 (ana and (be 
Indus, and an account of the anciedteity of Nel]n\'aU3. 

By tlie laic Lieut^Col. JAMES TOD, author of “ Tue Axsau of 

RAJAST'lfAX.” 

Ro)*a1 Ito. ISs. Oil. cloth boaFd.«. 

%* Thw Work is embellished with nine Plates and VigBettc^, beautifully 
engraved from Sketches by Mrs. HcxTca Bj.air. 

\ work, which muM be rvf«nlnl a» (he most Importanh (be in«t full, and (he mm( imerni- 
log thti lui ever sp|>«ared u|>on Western 


HAND-BOOK FOR INDIA AND EGYPT: 

Comprising (he Narrative of a Journey from Calcutta to England, by way of 
the River Ganges, the North«wcst of Hindoostan, the llitiidlHyaa, the Rivern 
Sutledge and Indus, Bombay uud Egypt; and Hints for the guidance of Pus* 
hungers by that nnd other overland routes to the 'I'nnrR PaKsinexcirs ov 
Jkpia, with an entirely new Mup. 

By GEORGE PAR BURY, Eso., M.R AS. 

2nd edit, post 8vo., cloth, 12s. 


MAJOR HOUGH'S AFFGHANISTAN. 

NARRATIVE of the MARCH and OPER ATIONS of the ARMY of the 
INDUS in the EXPEDITION into AFFGH ANI.STAN, 
under LORD KEANE; 

Witli (he History of the Douiunce Empire, from iu foundation to the present 
time; and a complete Rood Book of the Country* &e« &c. 

By Major W. HOUGH, O. J« A. G., ** Bengal Column, Army of the Indus.*' 

Illustrate by an entirely new Map, and Views of CandsliHr, CLurnec, and 

CnbuL 

8vo. cloUi, 10s. 


''The Work U what would be callcil by 
the Oukeof WeUlpgtoa, *a tniebook.'"— 

**Vtom the minute fldelltr wfih whirh 
this bouk reeordj every feel cnatueud wiib 
Ihearmy, It will be hiviluitfe to the eceii* 
minder In lay future eaoipilgn (and beyond 


lit other wnrWi on the ume subjevt will be 
I the one reTctred (o with moit roDhdcnce by 
' (he lUiUirti&.*^h'MuluAd ifUlrery Gdi^re. 

I 

**DeyoDd ell doubt (he most complete 
hiMory of 1 cimpelgn we have ever met 
StrrUt Geterte, 


WOIIKS ITHLIMII-:!) BY WM. tl. AI.I.KN k CO. 


RAMBLES IN CEYLON. 

Hj DK niTTS. 

8vo- clotli k'Ucml Prico I0<. 


“A vfry 4<treMhl<*4nd Intrllifjcmvolume 
of rftmhifn in a omiMti hul liltir known In 
ihr Kur ^i'van rva-in. It i«, In laft.ammual 
wiiK whVh no plrt^n who rUiu (>>lon for 
Ihcflr^t limr, whether in a eh <1. or miHui). 
or mmantlle i-npar^iy, rhoulil neRleei to 
pTOVKtc himseir;*—I $erri^ OaiHU. 

" Much rrcilu h <1ue to Mmt Dr Rutfi 
forhH entcriaininif unj u*cful volume. U 
w WTlitrti with modc'ly ami c.wmI KfttK. and 
<llscoven ahilltic* of a )»ra<'tJol onicr, &i 
well ftt no InconOdmble liicmn 
yftUu. 

* * Uecornm ct>«Ii n i; i h e book an a wfcjblc 
one. anr| not the l«* «o lifeause It ]u«uoi 
lircn swelled out the Process of hook 
nmtifdciute. «c make ine follow |ii|c et. 


tracts Clm<Hl that the work, t> all booKa 
of Iras el »h‘niW be. ii anJ rout- 

ably wTitten.''W'»An 

** A* rretty a volume for liflht rradinuaa 
an inieliltfent pmon wouM wish to uke up 
with the view of ohtainiftf ncncral informa* 
lioniwpectlne ihe hUnd of Ceylon—infor- 
mvilon • inflnoely Iwurath the dj|nlty of 
hl«t ►ry.' yet valuable (•n dwmotion, anec. 
dote, tra ulhmv. manners, cuiloini, vVc.’ — 
.Vwf j| and Afr/iM*y OairtU. 

•* As plc.wnc thil, we mvy adJ, as useful 
a Utile volume m any which hat J^upil from 
I'fenirsiTc wTiicn, who hare taken the 
Mmc field for their lahoura.*—rfjtinh« Cbu» 
ntr. 


THE PARSEES’ JOURNAL. 

•lOUIlNAr. Ofn RKSIDI-NTF. ofTWO YEARS nnd n HALF in 

GREAT RRITAIN- 


Ry JEHANGEI-.R NOl’ROJER anil HIRJEiHiOY MERWAXJKE, 

tif PomUnv. 

a 

Post hvo. flitth foltcrotl. price )2<. 


" An ratmiirdlrtary i'roilurllon.’'^Ti"ier. 

'* ll abmmdt with Bouhdoh«er\ations ort 
men and manncft/ —CAemVe/j 
Jpurnni. 

"A more smuble. raiioiial, and well* 


! vnilen Iw.v of It* tlaa Uai ranly hwvt 
I puhlUhol thAn this |»arw Jouniah and. 

at the wotk of Atialirs, not of fAironean 

forri(ftvert. Ii i* a remarkable produclian,"— 
Atiatir JuumnU 


MOOSULMANS OF INDIA. 

TIIH CUSTOMS OF TIIK MOOSULMANS OF INDIA. 

By JAfFl Il Mli nnEKr |« ihr Dc«Mi, 

fOMr<'\n) irsnra Tiir niKriTinx or axi> TKANM.ATrn bv 

G. A. HF.HK LOTTS. M. 1).. 

Surgran an Ike UaAms Ettabiiahment. 

In One Vol. 8vo., price lfi<. cloth boards, leltortil. 


t t 


fvin'l''«f thevimoiis Rites nn 
( ercnmiii^es of the M(io«iilninn« of India, from the moment of Hirth to th 

hour of Dentil: mrlmliiiR their Fusts nnd Festivals (particiilarly the > ohm 
nim); ihcif Uws nnd Oblation* forevciy Month in the Yi-ar; their iliircrcti 
In.es ami Snint*. ami Devotee*; Religious Tenets. IWn. nn 


Iv one of the mn*t Im- 
the Mahninedan rclIfpoQ 


Mwt ilrvIMl 

on ... iciunni] 

wh^hhaveret yet a|>pemred.'*-iM. Catcin 

TaMy) Jt-u^naf det Surwfu. 

ll niU an Important thi*m. Il« JefalU 


are n^iruly minute, and of the utme 
prwbloo, lieafclft the amurement lobed 
lived from tome of )u rharim, ihcre a 
many othm which are Internhotf: iu ui 
Illy, hovem, at a bonk for iludy and i 
rerenct.ctmiUlutei fu chief valut.'^.riM 
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